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To.  DR.   BEDDOES. 
SIR: 

AFTER  a  perufal  of  your  valuable 
treatife  on  Confumption,  a  diforder  to  which 
jfo  many  in  this  ifland  fall  victims,  I  feel 
myfelf  happy  in  having  a  particular  occa- 
fion  of  teftifying  my  refpect  for  you,  in 
thus  prefenting  to  you  a  book,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  promote,  what  you  have 
evidently  fhown  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance in  protecting  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
defcriptions  againft  that  fatal  difeafe,  the 
extenfive  ufe  of  exercife  as  a  branch  of 
phyfical  education. 

Firmly  perfuaded  of  the  beneficial  ten- 
dency of  exercife  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  and  acquisition  of  ftrength,  in  early 
youth,  I  confidered  myfelf  as  ufefully  em- 
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ployed  in  preferring  to  my  countrymen  this 
treatife,  written  by  a  man  of  underftanding 
and  experience;  with  which,  however,  I 
have  ventured  to  take  fome  few  liberties, 
partly  to  render  it  more  englifh,  partly  to 
adapt  it  more  to  the  ufe  of  boys  themfelves, 
at  the  fame  time  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
increafe  it's  practical  utility  by  occaiional 
condenfation,  alteration,  or  addition. 

It  is  with  much  fatis  fact  ion,  therefore,  I 
perceive  the  value  of  this  effay  on  Gym- 
naftics  heightened  by  your  inculcating  the 
neceility  of  a  change  in  the  phyfical  edu- 
cation of  children,  and  that  change  which 
is  here  propofed,  as  the  effectual  means  of 
guarding  againft  a  difbrder,  the  frequency 
of  which  in  this  country  is  well  known, 
though  it  was  left  for  you  to  exhibit  the 
fatal  fcourge  with  it's  proper  accompa- 
niments of  horrour. 

I  truft 


t     v     ] 

I  truft,  fir,  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I 
have  taken,  in  thus  availing  myfelf  of  an 
additional  motive  for  inculcating  what  I 
conceive  would  be  of  no  fmall  benefit  to 
our  immediate  offspring  and  their  future 
defcendants,  and  of  avowing  the  fentiments 
I  have  long  entertained  for  one,  whofe  en- 
lightened zeal  has  been  fo  much  exerted 
in  the  general  caufe  of  humanity. 

I  am,  SIR, 
with  much  refpect, 

your  very  humble  fervant, 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 
London,  Dec.  24,  1799. 
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A  SOUND  mind  in  a  ftrong  and  healthy 
body  has  been  for  ages  the  grand  object  pi 
education.  How  is  it  then,  that  we  com- 
monly forget  the  improvement  of  the  body, 
though  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  neither 
wealth  nor  title,  neither  learning  nor  worth, 
can  protect  the  feeble,  the  unhealthy,  and 
the  infirm,  from  the  lamentable  effects  oi 
their  condition  ?  Should  you  have  nothing 
to  bequeath  your  child,  fhould  you  beftow 
on  his  mind  but  a  narrow  education,  ftill 
he  will  blels  you,  if  you  form  his  body  to 
health,  ftrength,  and  activity,  whether  he 
earn  his  fimple  meal,  fweetened  by  labour, 
at  the  plough  or  the  anvil,  with  the  adze 
or  with  the  hatchet.  On  the  contrary,  while 
you  cultivate  his  underftanding  to  the 
higheft  pitch,  if  you  neglect  the  health 
and  ftrength  of  his  body,  could  you  leave 
him  the  treafures  of  a  Cfcefus,  the  debi- 
litated, fuffering,  wretched,  helpieis  ci 
ture  would  curie  the  education  he  had  re- 
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ceived,  amid  all  the  fplendour  of  reputation, 
the  glare  of  honours,  and  even  the  incenfc 
of  a  throne.  Learning  and  refinement  are 
to  health  and  bodily  perfection  what  luxu- 
ries are  to  necefTaries.  Is  riot  then  our 
education  depraved,  when  it  aims  at  a 
luxury,  and  neglects  our  greateft  and  moft 
eilential  want  ?  This  thought  is  the  foun- 
dation of  my  work :  may  it  not  only  be 
laid  to  heart,  but  have  a  practical  effect  on 
education  in  general ! 

I  am  aware,  that  a  genuine  theory  of 
gymnaftics  mould  be  conftructed  on  phyfi- 
ological  principles,  and  the  practice  of 
each  exercife  be  regulated  by  the  phy- 
fical  qualities  of  each  individual :  but  fuch 
perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  fol- 
lowing work,  built  folely  on  the  genuine 
experience  of  eight  years  practice,  which 
has  convinced  me,  that  gymnaftics  are 
neceflary  to  education,  and  that,  as  they 
are  here  inculcated,  they  are  not  merely 
innocent,  but  extremely  beneficial,  both  to 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  youth.  Occa- 
fionally  I  have  felt  a  little  regret,  that  my 
book  fhould  want  the  perfection  of  which 
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I  have  fpokcn,  and  be  the  refult  of  prac- 
tice alone  :  but  the  moft  pert  eft  theoretical 
performance  is  of  little  ufe,  if  it  he  not 
adapted  to  place  and  circuni ftances,  and 
fuch  muft  in  fact  be  the  cafe  with  a  pure 
phyiiological  fyftem  of  gymnaftics.  Sup- 
pofe  the  moft  able  phyfician  in  Europe  to 
be  a  teacher  of  youth,  to  exercife  his  pupils 
under  the  guidance  of  the  moft  confummate 
medical  {kill,  and  compofe  a  phyfiological 
fyftem  of  gymnaftics ;  by  whom  could  it 
be  carried  into  practice  ?  Is  it  not  clear, 
that  fuch  only,  as  poffeffed  equal  medical 
knowledge  with  himfelf,  could  apply  it  to 
youth  in  general,  and  to  every  individual 
in  particular?  Such  a  fyftem,  consequently, 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  while  moft  of  thofe, 
sto  whom  the  education  of  youth  is  entrufted, 
are  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity  inftead 
of  phyfic.  To  require  a  treatife  on  gym- 
naftics, therefore,  founded  on  anatomy 
and  phyfiology,  would  be  inconfiftent  with 
our  prefent  circumftances.  How  far  the  phy- 
fiological knowledge  of  the  ancient  greeks 
extended,  is  not  for  me  to  determine :  but 
ihis  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  long  practice 
9  had 
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had  convinced  them  of  the  advantage  and 
utility  of  gymnaftics  to  youth,  -and  to  tfoe 
nation  at  large,  before  they  thought  of 
applying  medical  theory  to  the  fubjedt. 

The  two  parts  here  given  contain  all 
that  I  have  actually  promifed,  or  all 
that  relates  to  proper  gymnaftic  exercifes. 
I  had  intended  to  perform  more,  and  to 
defcribe  at  the  fame  time  the  beft  and  moft 
beneficial  ordinary  plays  for  youth;  but  from 
the  extent  of  my  performance  I  judged 
it  moft  advifeable,  to  print  this  volume 
firft;  and,  if  it  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  public,  a  fecond  volume  (hall  fpeedily 
follow,  in  which  all  fuch  plays,  as  appear 
to  me  beneficial  for  the  exercife  and  recrea- 
tion of  youth,  (hall  be  defcribed. 

With  a  heart  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  importance  of  my  fubjecT:  have  I  written 
this  effay,  and  I  fhall  readily  avail  myfelf 
of  any  remarks  on  it,  which  may  be  com-, 
municated  to  me  from  a  friendly  hand, 


Schnepfenthal,  near  Gotha, 
Sept.  25,  1793. 
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PART  I. 

CHAP.  I. 

WE  ARE  WEAK,    BECAUSE    IT    NEVER  ENTERS  INTO 
OUR   THOUGHTS,    THAT    WE    MIGHT    BE    STRONG} 

IF    WE    PLEASED. 

IF  we  have  ceafed  to  be  as  healthy  and  ftrong 
as  our  anceftors,  the  fault  is  wholly  in  our- 
felves,  not  in  nature. 

Suppofmg  this  to  be  the  cafe,  then  it  de- 
pends upon  our/efoes,  to  roufe  our  faculties 
from  their  lethargic  Hate,  and  become  again 
favage  picls ! 

My  good  fir,  you  confound  health  and 
bodily  ftrength  with  rude  ferocity.  Cannot  a 
man  of  the  moft  highly  cultivated  nation  ap- 
proach the  fon  of  nature  in  his  phyfical  per- 
B  fe&ions, 
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fe&ions,  without  imitating  his  barbarity?—* 
Thus  it  is  I  fay,  that  it  is  altogether  our  own 
fault,  if  we  bring  not  our  youth  to  that  degree 
of  bodily  ftrength  and  found  health,  which  is 
poffible  and  advantageous  in  the  eftabliihed 
ftate  of  fociety. — To  render  our  mifconduct 
the  more  apparent,  let  us  draw  the  following 
parallel. 

The  hardy,  active  wife  of  the  ancient 
german,  from  whom  we  are  defcended,  was 
frequently  delivered  in  the  open  field,  in  the 
miclft  of  her  toil.  She  bathed  her  loved 
offspring  in  the  neareft  brook,  and  wrapped 
him  in  cool  leaves.  Thus  the  open  and 
ferene  fky  canopied  the  puerperal  bed.  Fre- 
quently the  labour  of  the  field  was  con- 
tinued. The  dipping  and  bathing  of  the 
infant,  on  his  introduction  to  the  light  of 
day,  was  probably  a  tefl  of  his  found  ftate, 
u nd  certainly  hardened  his  tender  body.  The 
child  drew  his  nourimment  from  the  bread  of 
his  mother,  not  from  that  of  a  nurfe.  Thus 
ftrengthened,  he  lay  naked  and  bare  on  the 
cold  ground,  and  gradually  learned  the  ufe 
of  his  limbs.  This  leaving  him  in  freedom 
to  himfelf  muft  have  had  the  moft  beneficial 
eonfequences  on  the  fuckling:  here  nothing 
hindered  his  firft  flight  movements,  which 

quickly 
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quickly  became  more   forcible,    and  foon  of 
greater  importance. 

The  firft  treatment  of  children  among  people 
in  the  {late  of  nature  at  this  very  day  is  pre 
cifely  the  fame.  It  is  too  well  known  for  me 
to  wafte  the  reader's  time  in  copying  from 
travellers :  but  one  thing,  obferved  by  many, 
I  mull  not  pafs  over  in  filence :  perfons  of 
deformed  growth  are  very  feldom  to  be  feen 
among  them. 

The  infant  grew  up  to  a  boy,  and  already 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  chace :  riding, 
hunting,  and  military  exercifes,  together 
with  the  frem,  uncontaminated  air,  ftrength- 
cned  his  faculties,  f\vreetened  his  numbers, 
loitered  his  growth,  employed  his  mind,  fleeled 
his  courage,  eftahliihed  his  refolution,  and 
banimed  all  effeminacy.  He  bloomed  a  youth. 
His  iports  became  ferious  occupations,  which 
his  condition  enjoined :  and  thus  the  youth 
was  perfected  to  a  flrong,  healthy,  and 
heroic  man. 

A  fimple  garment  covered  his  naked  body 
but  in  part :  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  fkin  of 
a  beafl  thrown  over  his  moulders.  It  was  not 
till  late,  that  the  wealthy  began  to  cut  their 
garments,  and  famion  them  fomewhat  more 
to  the  fliape  of  their  limbs.  A  great  part  of 
B  2  the 
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the  body  remained  expofed  to  the  free  acceis 
of  the  bracing  air.  The  head  was  never 
covered  ;  unlefs  the  fkin  of  fome  animal's  was 
drawn  over  it,  to  terrify  the  enemy  :  and  the 
legs,  knees,  and  thighs  were  a  long  time  left 
bare. 

His  diet  was  fimple :  confifting  chiefly  of 
the  flem  of  animals,  fometimes  roafted,  fome- 
times  boiled,  frequently  raw. 

The  women  were  educated  in  a  fnnilar  mode : 
early  accuftomed  to  the  from  air,  half-naked 
bodies,  the  bath,  manual  labour,  and  agri- 
culture, which  was  entirely  left  to  them. 
Thefe  were  the  moft  natural  means  of  fortifying 
them  againft  the  pains  and  peril's  of  childbirth, 
Equally  natural  was  their  moral  education  ; 
the  example  of  the  parents  guided  the  children  ; 
Oral  tradition  was  the  teacher  of  the  little 
fcicntific  knowledge  they  had  collected. 

Free  air,  therefore,  free  and  abundant  move- 
ment and  labour  in  it,  cold  bathing,  little 
incumbrance  from  clothing,  and  'fimple  dm, 
were  the  means,  by  which  the  young  german 
acquired  health  and  ftrength,  agility  and  firm- 
nefs  of  body,  refolution,  fincerity,  courage, 
and  prefence  of  mind. 

Let  us  now  take  a  peep  at  our  prefent  mode 
of  education.  I  will  be  faithful,  and  fhun  all 
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exaggeration ;  for  the  copy  of  itfcli  will  be 
iufficiently  firiking.  Gray  Prejudice  welcomes 
the  ilrangcr.  There  Hie  Hands  in  the  fliape 
of  an  old  maiden  aunt,  trembling  for  fear  of 
witches,  and  enjoins  the  proccfs  o£—3ebilita- 
tion.  Thus  the  young  citizen  of  the  world 
no  fooner  illues  from  the  womb,  than  he  is 
plunged  into  the  warm  bath,  and  buried  in 
down.  He  is  treated  as  one  at  the  point  of 
death  :  how  then  mall  his  health  efcapc  unim- 
paired ?  Hence  drugs  accompany  his  mother's 
milk :  his  little  limbs,  fo  iufceptible  of  injury, 
are  fettered  *  :  frequently  are  they  hurt  by  the 
very  means  taken  to  prcferve  them  from  harm : 
the  whole  of  his  little  body,  robbed  of  the 
cool  air,  lies  immeried  in  a  vapour  bath  com- 
pofed  of  his  own  exhalations.  Who  will  ven- 
ture to  check  this  deplorable  debilitation  of 
the  {kin,  the  mufcles,  the  limbs?  who  will 
venture  to  ftrengthen  the  little  infant,  gra- 
dually, but  fpcedily,  by  bathing  in  the  brook, 
at  the  cold  fpring  ?  Who  will  allow  him  his 

*  This  deteltable  cuftom  is  on  the  decline.  In  Ger- 
many, indet'd,  fcarcely  worth  mentioning :  in  England  the 
cafe  is  a  little  different.  And  may  all  mothers  know  it's 
confequences,  and  lay  them  to  heart:  wherever  this  cuftom 
|us  declined,  the  mortality  in  this  period  of  childhood  has 
proportionably  decreafed. 

B  3  liberty, 
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liberty,  even  on  a  foft  mattrefs  only,  diien- 

gaged  from  all  impediment  ? No  one  *. 

The  period  of  carrying  the  child  in  arms 
fucceeds.  Inftead  of  laying  him  in  a  recum- 
bent pofture,  and  leaving  him  to  the  free 
movement  of  his  limbs,  under  careful  atten- 
tion, he  is  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  arid  carried 
about:  inftead  of  allowing  him  to  prepare 
aimfelf  gradually  for  learning  to  walk,  the 
nurfe  choofes  rather  to  proceed  methodically, 
and  at  laft  teaches  him  to  walk  by  ill  chofeu. 
means  f .  Does  it  not  appear,  as  if  every 

*  A  few  parents  excepted;  who,  guided  by  more  en- 
lightened views,  and  abler  phyficians,  fet  prejudice  at  de- 
fiance. I  myfelf  have  been  eye-witncfs  of  a  female  infant, 
who,  a  few  days  after  (he  was  born,  bore  very  well  cold 
bathing  at  a  fpring,  and  at  the  age  of  fix  weeks  was  very 
lively  after  it,  in  the  month  of  Oftober,  when  ice  was 
already  to  be  feen  in  the  morning. 

"1*  Carrying  in  arms  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  it  is 
true;  but  it  is  pradlifed  in  excefs,  to  the  great  hindrance 
of  the  child's  own  movement,  and  is  not  managed  with 
proper  caution.  Teaching  to  walk  is  in  general  begun  too 
early,  and  commonly  without  preparatory  fteps,  which  the 
nature  of  the  child  requires.  The  child,  who  has  hitherto 
been  merely  paffive,  is  placed  on  his  feeble  feet,  without 
amy  previous  exercife.  Even  Plato  reprobated  this  manner 
of  proceeding.  He  would  have  the  legs  ftrong  enough, 
to  bear' without  injury  their  little  burden,  before  it  was 
impofed  upon  them. 

thing 
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were  done,  in  the  firft  year,  to  cramp 
the  powers  of  the  child,  which  would  willingly 
unfold  themfelves  ?  and  can  we  wonder,  that 
fo  many  are  rendered  cripples,  by  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  in  their  infancy  ? 

The  infant  becomes  a  boy :  he  fl.il!  remains 
principally  under  the  care  of  his  tender 
mother ;  and  the  parlour  is  his  chief  refidence, 
at  lead  in  winter.  In  a  fhort  time  he  is 
moulded  into  a  little  man :  the  epoch  of  his 
being  put  into  breeches  *  is  celebrated  as  a 
family  feftival,  and  a  fur  muff  and  tippet  are 
confidered  as  the  mod  acceptable  new-year's 
gifts.  He  is  muffled  up  from  head  to  foot; 
he  repofes  on  a  heating  feather  bed ;  his  diet 
confifts  of  the  complicated  dimes,  in  which 
adults  indulge  themfelves ;  prophylactic  and 
cleanimg  drugs  are  employed — as  the  prefer- 
vatives  of  his  health. 

The  time  is  now  arrived,  when  his  body,  be 
it  ever  fo  delicate,  ought  to  be  exercifed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  in 
heat  and  cold,  in  wind  and  rain,  to  fortify 
it  againft  the  influence  of  the  weather ;  to 
ftrengthen  his  limbs  by  ftrenuous  exertions  in 

t  I  mult  here  refer  to  aulic  counfellor  Fauft's  Mittel  den 
Qefcblechtftripb  der  Menfcben  in  Qrdnung  zu  Iringen. 

B  4  walking, 
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walking,  running,  jumping,  throwing,  &c.  , 
and  foiter  in  his  mind  the  gcrmes  of  courage, 
perfeyerance,  activity,  and  reflection  on  the 
objects  of  nature.  But  how  few  parents  con- 
fider  this  as  a  duty !  Nature  would  willingly 
be  active  till  the  four  and  twentieth  year  in 
improving  the  corporal  faculties,  as  \rcll  as  the 
mental :  but  we  counteract  her  endeavours, 
and  take  all  the  pains  we  can  to  confine  them 
to  the  mind.  '  She  is  unable  fuccefs fully  to 
carry  on  two  rapid  proceffes  at  the  fame  time, ' 
fays  Tiflbt  *  :  I  will  add,  becaufe  the  two  are 
placed  in  opposition  to  each  other.  There 
was  once  a  child  in  Languedoc,  who  at  fix 
years  of  age  had  the  bodily  ftature  of  a  ftout 
man.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
parifian  academy  of  fciences.  Here  nature 
had  done  every  thing  for  the  improvement  of 
the  body:  but  what  was  the  flate  of  the  mind? 
It  remained  in  every  refpecl  that  of  a  child 

fix  years  old. Now  when  we  form  the  mind 

alone,  the  body  fuffers  in  a  fimilar  proportion. 

But  how  few  parents  are  able  to  beflow 

clue  attention  on  bodily  improvement,  on 
account  of  their  occupations  !  and  how  few 
$re  willing,  becaufe  in  their  eyes  it  is  incon- 

*  O  the  Health  of  Men  of  Letters. 

fiftent 
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fiftcnt  with  the  refinements  of  polifhed  life ! 
Had  we  }3iiblic  places,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  ftate,  in  which  our  youth  might  acquire 
firmnefs  of  mufcle,  and  manlinefs  of  fenti- 
ment,  by  feats  of  activity,  and  exertions  of 
ftrength ;  they  would  be  admirable  theatres 
for  the  more  tender  children  of  the  town  and 
the  village.  But  fuch  are  no  where  to  be 
found. 

The  child  is  now  put  to  his  book ;  and  has 
no  longer  time  for  bodily  cxercifes.  lie  learns 
his  a  b  c,  to  fpell,  to  read,  and  already  treads 
the  path  of  fcience  with  Ipunifh  gravity,  before 
his  fixth  birthday  cake  is  put  into  the  oven. 
i  Already  inceffimt  attention  is  required ;  and 
this  is  deadly  to  childhood.  A  prodigy  is  to  be 
created,  and  at  length  z,fool  is  produced  *.' 

Our  beft  teachers  have  ardently  reprobated 
too  early  application  to  learning,  but  few  parents 
have  liftened  to  them. — In  a  ihort  time  he  is 
lent  to  the  grammar  Ibhool,  to  learn  latin, 
&c. — This  new  period  of  education  is  perfectly 
in  concord  with  the  preceding:  every  thing  is 
calculated  for  the  formation  of  the  ?nhid,  as  if 
we  were  altogether  without  bodies.  And  yet 
we  ordinary  men,  and  more  eminently  thole 

f  Tifibt,  as  above. 

who 
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who  are  moft  refined,  are  dependent  on  the 
body  to  an  incredible  degree.  Let  the  iron- 
hearted  ftoic,  who  knows  not  what  pain  fig? 
trifles,  and  who  can  reafon  with  the  moft  cool 
indifference  on  the  conduct  of  a  furgeon  re- 
moving his  leg,  the  bones  of  which  have  juft 
been  fmalhed  to  pieces,  fay  what  he  pleafes  ; 
we  common  men  look  upon  him  as  a  pheno- 
menon, and  are  no  more — than  our  bodies  will 
permit.  But  what  power  can  the  body  attain, 
if  it  be  not  exercifed?  Were  we  to  keep  the  fuck- 
ling  twenty  years  in  fwaddling  clothes,  we  iliould 
have  a  helplefs  monfter,  a  babe  of  twenty, 
that  could  neither  walk  nor  ftand,  and  this 
merely  from  want  of  exercife, — But  to  return. 

Our  fchools,  for  the  moil  part,  pay  not  the 
fmalleft  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  body ; 
and  this  with  good  reafon,  for  it  is  no  part  of 
their  plan.  But,  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  their 
plan,  is  an  unpardonable  fault :  it  is  a  bad 
fign,  that  no  one  cap  difcover  the  idea  of 
bodily  improvement  in  the  compound  idea  ex- 
prefTed  by  the  word  fchooL 

Quitting  thefe  inftitutions,  let  us  caft  our 
eyes  on  the  reft  of  the  youthful  world. 
Schooltime  is  over :  the  boys  have  been  fitting 
at  Icaft  fix  hours ;  how  is  the  reft  of  the  clay 
employed  ?  In  very  different  ways. 

4  Scrne^ 
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Some,  who  are  by  nature  of  a  lively  difpo- 
fition,  endeavour  to  compenfate  for  this  :  but 
then  they  are  too  frequently  left  to  themfelves. 
If  bodily  exercifes  be  their  choiee,  they  are 
frequently  fueh  as  endanger  their  health  and 
life.  That  many  young  men  are  crippled,  or 
•even  lofe  their  lives  this  way,  is  of  iufh'cient 
notoriety*.  Belides,  the  objecl;  here  is  merely 
to  pafs  away  the  time,  not  to  exercife  the  body 
under  careful  guidance.  Notwithstanding  this, 
fuch  boys  will  be  found  always  the  moil  alert, 
unconftrained,  courageous,  ftrong,  and  aclive. 

Others,  who  feel  pleafure  in  learning,  em- 
ploy themfelves  on  the  fchool  exercifes  given 
to  tli em  ;  exercifes  frequently  not  flight,  and 
occupying  confiderable  time.  Thus  almoft 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  is 
fpent  in  fitting  ftill :  how  then  can  the  energies 
of  the  young  body  be  developed  ? 

A  greater  number  of  thofe  whofe  parents  are 
in  eafy  circumftances  wafte  thefe  hours  of 
liberty  in  pleafmg  idlenefs,  amid  vifiting, 
amufements  at  home,  public  entertainments, 

*  To  how  many  does  bathing  prove  fatal  in  fummer, 
and  fkating  in  winter !  how  many  receive  injuries  from 
fire-arms!  I  have  known  boys,  to  exercife  themfelves  in 
leaping,  jump  over  a  ftake,  which  they  had  ereftcd  per- 
pendicularly by  driving  one  end  into  the  ground. 

conver- 
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converfation,  filly  tales,  or  dull  reading. 
Many  are  by  nature  dull ;  the  palfying  indolence 
of  old  age  has  already  laid  hold  of  their  minds 
and  bodies  ;  they  fpend  the  valuable  hours,  in 
which  the  youthful  faculties  mould  bud  and 
bloffom,  in  doling  and  eating.  Were  dm  ex- 
ertion made  to  roufe  the fe  from  their  bod 'y  lan- 
guor, it  is  moft  probable,  the  mind  would  be 
enabled,  to  emerge  from  the  Jlough,  that  over- 
powers it. 

As  the  boy  rifes  into  a  youth,  he  will  retain 
the  bent  lie  received  in  his  boyiili  years.  Too 
often  before  he  has  reached  his  feventh  year 
the  rofes  \vill  have  vanifhed  from  his  cheeks, 
His  meat,  his  drink,  his  confined  way  of  life, 
will  have  faded  them :  or  if  he  enter  the  pe- 
riod of  youth  with  health  unimpaired,  his 
body  will  feldom  be  what  it  ought  at  the  ter- 
mination of  this  period ;  it  will  have  com- 
pleted it's  growth,  but  it  will  not  be  perfected  ; 
it  will  be  fufficiently  ample,  but  it  will  not 
be  full  of  energy :  nature  has  done  every  thing 
on  her  part ;  he,  nothing :  and  what  have 
the  parents  done  ? 

People  of  rank  regard  nothing  but  grace- 
fulnefs  of  demeanour  and  health  *.  No  fooner 

*  Still  this  health  muft  not  be  too  florid,  as  a  pair  of 
plump  rofy  cheeks  have  a  ruflic  appearance.  Can  it  be 

believed. 
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has  the  boy  entered  his  fixth  year,  than  the 
dancing  mailer  appears,  to  teach  him  his  po- 
fitions,  £c.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  learning  to  dance,  and  forming  the 
body;  between  elegance  of  carriage,  and  muf- 
cular  ftrength  ;  between  the  timid  fpirit  of  the 
young  beau,  and  the  manly  mind  of  the  rifing 
youth.  I  love  dancing :  yet  I  am  compelled 
to  avow,  that  this  pedantic  measurement  of 
fteps  on  a  fmooth  floor,  frequently  affociated 
with  foft,  melting  pafnons,  contributes  little 
or  nothing,  as  a  bodily  exercife,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  nobler  end;  to  the  attainment 
of  that,  which  we  would  call  in  a  fmgle  word 
manhood ;  and  is  frequently  rendered  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  both  mind  and 
body,  by  concomitant  circumftances.  May 
it  ever  be  ufed  with  caution  by  the  young,  as 
a  fymbol  of  mirth  and  gayety  ! 

Fencing  is  an  exercife  of  admirable  uti- 
lity in  itfelf:  it  ftrengthens  the  body,  and 
infufes  courage ;  but  it  is  applicable  only  in 
later  years,  and  has  a  connexion  too  dangerous 

believed,  that  many  parents  confine  their  children  within 
doors,  left  the  wind  and  the  fun  Ihould  tan  their  fkins? 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  female  fex :  but 
*  delicacy  is  not  languor ;  and  ill  health  is  not  neceftary  to 
lender  a  woman,  pleaiing.'  Emilius, 

with 
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with  what  is  called  the  point  of  honour.  Much 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of 'riding :  fuitable  as  it  is  to 
the  manly  character,  we  cannot  begin  with  it 
before  the  bodily  powers  are  more  than  half  de- 
veloped. Few  parents  think  of  funambulation, 
for  it  is  generally  confidered,  though  on  the 
authority  of  hear  fay  chiefly,  as  a  very  dan- 
gerous exercife;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
pleafing,  even  for  childhood. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  ufual 
exercifes  admitted  into  the  fafhi.onable  world. 
Every  intelligent  perfon  will  inftantly  perceive, 
that  they  are  next  to  nothing:  for  nothing 
remains  at  bottom  but  the  dance,  that  can 
be  at  all  times  pra£Hfed.  If  many  boys  of  this 
clafs  had  not  exercifes  of  their  own  fele&ion, 
adapted  to  their  natural  gayety ;  and  did  not 
various  circumflances  occur,  in  the  procefs  of 
their  lives,  to  affifl  the  body  in  fome  fort,  and 
to  cornpenfate  in  many  refpects,  as  far  as 
they  poffibly  can,  for  this  effeminate  educa- 
tion ;  our  men  ,of  fafhion  would  foon  be  con* 
verted  into  women  of  fafhion ;  and  they  would 
be  feen  only  at  their  knotting,  their  drawing, 
or  their  piano-fortes.  The  perpetual  female 
fociety  of  fifters,  aunts,  coufins,  nurfeiy  maids, 
and  chamber  maids,  in  which  the  boys  of  our- 
people  of  fafliion  arc  brought  ,up,  infects  like 

the 
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the  dry  rot :  they  foon  learn  the  ftyle  of  re- 
finement ;  are  ftartled  at  the  fight  of  a  fpider, 
or  any  other  infect ;  have  fpafms,  fentiment, 
and  vapours ;  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  fuch 
an  over  anxious  care  of  their  health,  as  by  no 
means  befits  a  man,  who  has  his  proper  occu- 
pation in  the  flate,  and  afltiredly  no  time  for 
extraordinary  attention  to  a  continually  infirm 
body.  The  exceffive  delicacy  of  the  female 
fex  cannot  fail  of  being  too  eafily  tranfmitted 
to  the  infant  male  :  to  the  male  who  has  a  na- 
tural aifeclion  for  the  fex,  and  fo  eafily,  fo 
willingly  moulds  himfelf  by  it,  when  moreover 
his  education  is  calculated  to  promote  this  ten- 
dency. Roufleau's  obfervation,  that, 

1  When  the  women  become  robuft,  the  men 
will  become  ftill  morefo:'  would  be  equally 
true  in  the  converfe  of  the  proposition.  But  if 
we  awaken  the  manly  fenfe  of  our  boys  in  their 
early  youth,  the  manly  character  may  be  ren- 
dered again  predominant :  and  thus  I  have 
thought,  no  fmall  fervice  might  be  rendered  to 
the  other  fex. 

In  the  prefent  fituation  of  things,  teaching, 
not  education^  being  the  office  of  fchoolmafters, 
the  clafs  of  working  people  can  do  nothing 
for  the  bodily  formation  of  their  children. 
The  exercifes  we  have  mentioned  are  too  ex- 
pen  five 
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penfivc  for  them  ;  confcquently  all  that  relates 
to  corporal  improvement  before  the  age  of  14 
or  1 6  is  left  to  chance ;  and  fo  it  muft  be,  as 
long  as  nothing  is  done  towards  it  by  the  public 
at  large,  in  it's  fcholaftic  institutions,  That 
there  is  frequently  danger  in  leaving  children 
to  themfelves,  I  have  already  obferved. 

The  children  of  the  pooreft  people  are  fet  to 
work,  to  earn  their  bread,  as  foon  as  they 
attain  the  age  of  10  or  12  *.  Frequently  they 
are  forced  to  perform,  under  pain  of  correc- 
tion, the  talks  of  adults.  This  is  horrible  : 
yet  it  is  true.  The  fcanty  tuition  of  the  mind 
is  hardly  a  tenth  part  accomplished,  and  the 
body  perhaps  arrived  at  half  it's  growth,  when 
the  poor  boy  is  taken  from  fchool,  and  con- 
demned to  ilaviili  labour,  for  the  fake  of  his 
belly.  We  fpare  the  young  freed ;  we  break 
him  not  to )  foon  to  the  harnefs,  or  the  faddle ; 
but  the  children  of  the  poor  are  not  fpared, 
they  are  not  exempted  from  oppreffive  toil. 
The  whole  of  the  young  frame  differs  under 
this  burden  too  early  impofed :  many,  inftead 
of  growing  up  in  vigour,  are  ftunted  in  their 
growth,  acquire  fome  bodily  defecl,  or  deftroy 
for  ever  all  the  elafticity  of  their  mufclcs, 

*  Many  much  earlier.     T\ 

while 
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while  their  joints  ftiffen  into  rigidity.  While 
we  have  pity  on  the  young  colt,  fliall  we  clofe 
our  eyes  againil  the  mifery,  to  which  pur  little 
fellow  creatures  are  expofed  ?  No  ftate  fhoulct 
permit  this :  furely  it  is  poffible  for  a  nation 
to  flourim,  without  thus  deliberately  injuring 
fo  many  of  it's  members  *. 

Many  are  employed  in  picking  cotton, 
fpinning,  reeling,  carding  wool.  In  thefe  oc- 
cupations there  is  no  exercife  for  the  body : 
they  are  performed  within  doors,  fitting,  and, 
if  long  continued,  are  unqueflionably  inju- 
rious to  the  health. 

Here  I  fhall  terminate  my  mort  view  of 
ancient  and  modern  education,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  corporal 
faculties.  The  contrail  between  them  is  too 

*  *  The  Premature  labour,  to  which  the  child  of  the 
peafant  is  impelled,  is  a  real  evil  to  the  country.  The 
lefs  numerous  families  are,  and  while  many  children  are 
taken  from  their  paternal  roof  very  young,'  (or  when 
grown  up,  to  beeome  ibldiers)  *  they  that  remain  arfc 
obliged  to  work,  and  even  at  laborious  occupations,  at  an 
age  wben  they  JkduU  be  engaged  only  in  the  /ports  of  infancy. 
They  are  worn  out  before  they  become  old,  they  never 
acquire  all  their  ftrength,  they  attain  not  their  proper 
growth,  and  countenances  of  twenty  are  feen  united  with 
the  ftature  of  twelve  or  thirteen.'  Tifibt's  Advice  to  the 
People :  Vol.  II. 

0  palpable. 
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palpable,  for  it  to  be  in  the  leaft  neceffary, 
that  I  /hould  draw  a  clofer  parallel :  and  it 
appears  to  me  no  lefs-  fuperfluous,  to  continue 
it  to  the  manner  of  living  after  the  period  of 
education  is  finimed,  by  way  of  mowing  the 
difference  between  the  men  of  the  prefent  and 
of  former  times.  Yet  I  may  be  allowed,  to 
make  the  fallowing  remarks.  There  are  two 
faults  in  our  education  and  mode  of  life, 
which  contribute  greatly  to  enfeeble  both  our 
youth  and  thofe  of  mature  years.  As-  they  are 
well  known,  I  would  not  mention  them,  were 
I  not  apprehenfive,  that  I  might  then  be  fuf- 
peeled  of  referring  all  bodily  defects  to  one 
fource,  the  want  of  exercijing  our  youth.  This 
blind  attachment  to  fome  favourite  notion  is 
but  too  common  with  authors  :  Heinicke  once 
charged  all  themMery  in  the  world  on — fpelling. 
Would  to  God  he  had  been  in  the  right: 
how  eafily  then  might  we  have  made  one  fu- 
neral pile  of  our  evils  and  our  fpell ing-books  ! 
— This  want  of  bodily  exercife,  it  is  true,  I 
confider  as  a  prime  caufe  of  debilitation,  but 
our  luxurious  tables,  and  the  clothing  of  our 
youth,  are  affuredly  powerful  auxiliaries.  I 
mall  be  careful  not  to  enlarge  much  upon 
thefe  :  for  few  men  have  fufficient  philofophy, 
to  deny  themfelves  what  pleafes  their  palates, 

and 
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and  is  within  their  reach,  in  obedience  to 
reafon  and  argument.  Much  indeed  may  be 
expected  from  the  good  maxim  in  education, 
which  is  daily  becoming  more  general,  of  re* 
•(training  youth  from  luxurious  eating  and 
drinking ;  though  not  every  thing,  for  as  they 
grow  up,  they  are  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  adults.  A  great  deal,  however,  is  gained 
by  this  reftraint :  for  moft  of  the  infirm  have 
had  their  health  deftroyed  at  an  early  period ; 
and  temperance  in  the  years  of  juvenility 
makes  ample  returns  in  thofe  that  follow.  Com- 
pared with  what  is  ftrictly  requifite,  the  ufual 
degree  of  reftraint  is  far  from  fufficient,  even 
if  continued  throughout  life ;  and  we  fliall 
never  reap  all  the  benefits,  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  temperance,  till  our  diet  is  con- 
formable to  that  of  the  man  of  nature.  This 
is  a  requifition,  however,  which  I  muft  not 
venture  to  make :  not  merely  becaufe  the 
wifeft  parents  would  be  incapable  of  debarring 
their  children  from  all  kinds  of  foup,  and  hot 
and  mixed  difhes,  but  becaufe  it  would  favour 
too  much  of  an  Utopian  fcheme.  To  the 
hungry  in  health  I  believe  every  thing  is 
\vholefome,  while  temperance  prefides  at  the 
table.  But  let  us  attend  to  what  a  wife  phy- 
fician  among  the  ancients  lays  of  the  neceiTity 
C  2  of 
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of  caution  with  regard  to  the  diet  of  youth? 
and  the  poilibilky  of  deftroying  the  nobleft 
faculties  of  the  mind  by  means  of  gluttony. 
*  Let  thofe,  who  cannot  perfuade  themfelves, 
that  diet  is  capable  of  rendering  people  tem- 
perate, diffolute,  unchafte,  fober,  enterprifing, 
fearful,  gentle,  modeft,    or  inorofe,    come  to 
me,  and  I  will  inftrucl;  them  what  they  mail 
eat  and  drink.      They  will  find,    that  they 
have  much  greater  capacity  for  wifdom,  and 
inuch  more  ability  to  improve  the  faculties 
of  their  minds,    when  I   have  ilrengthened 
their  penetration,  and  memory,  and  rendered 
them  more  diligent  and  fagacious  by  thefe 
means  *. ' 

Thanks  to  the  improved  fpirit  of  our  edu- 
cation, well-powdered  hair,  and  ftiff  funday 
clothes,  are  banifhed  from  all  intelligent  fa- 
milies :  but  on  the  whole  our  youth  Hill  appear 
too  early  in  the  lefs  convenient  drefs  of  adults, 
and  too  early  act  the  part  of  the  man.  Far 
the  greater  number  are  fo  wrapped  up  in 
clothes,  as  if  the  frem  air,  which  fo  eminently 
ftrengthens  the  whole  bodily  frame,  could  not 
be  too  zealoufly  warded  off.  People  forget, 
that  our  inconvenient,  or  too  clofe  garments 

•  Galen. 

do 
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do  not  merely  relax  the  fldn  and  mufcles,  but 
induce  indolence  and  dijlike  to  all  corporal  ex- 
ertion.    Few  parents  yet  venture  to  let  their 
children  go  with  open  breafts  and  bare  heads, 
Even  many  phyficians  oppofe  this  * :    yet  I 
can  produce  upwards  of  forty  healthy  young 
perfons,  who  have  gone  winter  and  fummer, 
by  night  and  by  day,  in  rain  and  mow,  wind 
and  funmine,  open  breafted,  and  with  heads 
uncovered.      '  Men  feem    fcarcely  to  have 
known  what  to.do  with  their  heads,  fo  varioufly 
have  they  cafed  and  covered  them  ;  here  with 
turbans,    there  with  caps,    and  yonder  with 
hats  cocked  in  divers  forms.    The  petit-maitre 
alone  has  found  the  right  place  for  his  hat — 

under  his  arm. 1  am   writing  no  fatire, 

but  am  perfectly  ferious,  when  I  afcribe  the 
prefervation  of  part  of  our  powers  among 
people  of  faihion  to  this  invention  f. ' — Still, 
however,  firiafis  has  been  occafioned  by  going 
bareheaded. — This  is  altogether  a  miftake:  it 
has  not  been  occafioned  by  going  bareheaded, 

*  According  to  fome  eflays  in  the  well  known  periodical 
publication  entitled  Anzeiger,  '  Intelligencer,'  the  fcrofula 
is  produced  by  going  with  the  neck  bare.  Have  the  turks 
Mr  poles  found  this  to  be  the  cafe  ? 

1  Frank  on  Medical  Police, 

C  3  but 
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but  by  uncovering  the  head,  fo  much  debili- 
tated by  neglecting  this  natural  mode  of  for- 
tifying it,  that  it  is  equally  liable  to  injury 
from  a  blafl  of  cold  air,  or  from  the  heat  of  a 
funbeam. 

Five  garments  would  be  fufficierit  for  the 
clothing  of  our  children :  fhoes,  ilockings, 
long  breeches  of  flight  cloth  without  linings, 
ibirts  reaching  a  little  below  the  hips,  and  a 
light  jacket.  '  How  fond  mothers  are  like  to 
receive  this  doftrine,  is  not  hard  to  forefee. 
What  can  it  be  lefs,  than  to  murder  their 
tender  babes,  to  ufe  them  thus*.'  Thefe 
words  of  Locke  are  a  caution  to  me  to  fay  no 
more :  other  wife  I  would  go  farther;  for  never 
ihall  I  forget  the  affecting  fight  of  two  chil- 
dren of  princely  extraction,  who  were  ftill 
more  thinly  clothed,  and  who,  with  great  for- 
wardnefs  of  mind,  were  finking  examples  of 
a  mafterly  education  of  the  body  *)*. 

*  Locke  on  Education,  §  7. 

+  Dr.  Walter  Vaughan,  phyfician  at  Rochefter,  a  few 
years  ago  wrote  an  Eflay,  philofophical  and  medical,  con- 
cerning modern  Clothing,  the  defign  of  which  was  nothing 
lefs  than  to  prove,  that  the  ufual  mode  of  clothing  not  only 
injures  the  natural  fhape  of  the  body,  but  occafions  inabi- 
Uty,  difeafe,  and  death. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  fragments  are  fufficient,  to  enable  us 
to  conceive,  that  with  refpe6t  to  Jlrength  and 
hardinefs  of  body,  we  can  no  longer  be  ancient 
germans,  and  that  our  departure  from  the  old 
mode  of  education  muft  place  us  far  behind 
our  rude  forefathers.  The  infant  negro, 
brought  up  in  our  manner  by  an  europeau 
fofterfather,  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal, 
would  never  become  that  negro,  in  refpecl;  to 
corporal  faculties,  which  native  education 
would  have  rendered  him.  With  little  trouble 
he  might  be  made  a  tender,  black  fribble, 
afraid  of  the  water,  turning  giddy  on  a  little 
height,  to  day  catching  cold,  tomorrow  fick 
of  the  fpleen.  Nay,  the  child  fprung  from 
the  moft  found  and  uncontaminated  briti/h 
blood,  tranfplanted  into  fome  modern  city, 
or  rather  born  amid  the  d.ufl  of  the  loom, 
would  never  grow  up  to  an  impetuous,  hardy 
warrior,  but  a  ftill,  feeble,  thrower  of  the 
fhuttle. 

Yet  under  thefe  circumftances  we  complain 
of  the  phyfical  degeneration  of  civilized  man- 
kind, of  the  decline  of  our  ancient  heroic 
nature  firm  as  the  hearts  of  our  oaks,  and 
£xprefs  our  pity  for  pofterity,  doomed  to  be- 
£ome  ftill  feebler  and  more  miferable.  Thefe 
C  4  com- 
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complaints  are  not  unfounded — would  they 
were  accompanied  with  equal  precaution  ! 

What  intelligent  men  penetrate  with  fuch 
facility,  that  they  deem  it  not  worth  narrower 
infpec~iion,  is  concealed  from  the  many  by  a 
curtain,    which  admits  to   them   but  a  few 
gleams  of  light.     They  have  commonly  very 
obfcure    perceptions   of   the    ideas   phyjival, 
naturae,  degeneration,  and  the  like ;  and  form 
notions  of  them  altogether  erroneous.     Hence 
fuch  expreffions  as ;  men  are  no  longer  fo  ftrong 
as  formerly,   they  are  degenerated,  they  have 
loft  their  ancient  vigorous  nature ;  the  many 
will  eafily  take  in  a  falfe  fenfe :  they  will  not 
afcribe  this  to  the  'way  of  life  of  both  parents 
and   children,    and  to  education ;    but  they 
will  be  led  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  phyfical 
decline  of  our  refined  race  on  an  imaginary 
ina&ivity  of  Nature,  who  no  longer  operates, 
as  me  once  operated.     Thefe  expreffions,  ac- 
cording to  their  conception,   clearly  refer  to 
operations  of  nature :  and  the  exaggerated  re- 
prefentations,  which  men  are  fo  fond  of  giving 
of  the  ancient  germans,  becaufe  there  is  fonie-- 
thing  of  the  wonderful  in  them,  the  accounts 
of    bones   of   gigantic    iize   dug  up   out  of 
graves,  the  great  age  of  men  in  old  times, 
and  other  notions  of  the  like  ft  amp,  are  to 

them 
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them  proofs  of  their  opinion  *.  For,  they 
argue,  if  this  high  degree  of  bodily  Jlature 
and  durability  no  longer  exift  among  thofe 
people,  whofe  way  of  life  approaches  that  of 
our  remote  forefathers,  it  cannot  be  the  fault 
of  our  way  of  life  alone,  but  principally  of 
Nature. 

This  reafoning  has  two  very  pernicious  con- 
fequences : 

1.  We  fhift  the  blame  from  the  effeminate, 
dainty,  and  luxurious  way  of  living  of  parents, 
and  the  effefts  of  the  correfpondent  education  of 
their  children,  to  a  certain  inct&vdty  of  Nature, 
and  go  on  in  our  old  courfe :  we  fubmit  to  the 
melancholy  neceffity,  as  Nature  is  not  to  be 
compelled,  to  produce  men  now  equal  to  our 
yobuft  progenitors. 

*  Such  opinions  met  a  ready  reception  even  in  old 
times.  In  Homer,  Ajax  kills  Epicles  with  a  ftone,  '  of  fuch 
a  fize,'  the  poet  adds,  '  that  a  man,  as  men  now  are,  could 
fcarcely  lift  it  with  both  hands.'  According  to  the  my- 
tholoev  of  Tibet,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  Earth  were 
of  gigantic  ftarure,  and  lived  eighty  thoufand  years :  but 
both  the  magnitude  of  men's  bodies,  and  the  duration  of 
their  lives,  diminished  in  time,  and  will  in  future  decreafe 
flill  more :  the  horfe  will  then  be  reduced  to  the  fize  of 
the  hare,  and  man  will  be  only  two  feet  high,  but  he  will 
attain  the  age  of  puberty  in  his  fifth  month.  See  Pallas, 
Vol.  I. 

2.  We 
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2.  We  lofe  all  confidence  in  our  natural 
difpofitions  and  powers. 

What  will  be  the  end  of  this  ? 

From  what  has  been  faid  the  friend  of  man, 
and  educator  of  youth,  may  deduce  two  very 
neceffary  precautions : 

1.  To  ufe  the  utmoft  precifion  in  his  com- 
plaints refpe&ing  the  degeneracy  of  mankind, 
to  Hate  clearly  the  proper  notions  that  are  to 
be  entertained  refpe&ing  it,  and  then  to 
render  them  current,  particularly  among 
youth. 

May  I  be  permitted  here,  to  take  a  cur- 
fory  view  of  the  chief  ideas,  that  prefent 
themfelves  on  the  fubjecl  ? 

Not  Nature  alone,  but  life  alfo,  that  is, 
the  thoufand  cafual  imprejjions,  that  a6l  upon 
man,  from  the  time  when  the  firft  rudiments 
of  the  foetus  are  evolved  to  the  fleep  of  death, 
renders  man  what  he  is. 

The  laws  of  Nature  are  irrefragable:  or 
muft  we  allow  accidental  caufes  the  power,  to 
infringe  thofe  eternal  ordinances,  which  per- 
tain to  the  conftitution  of  the  univerfe?  If 
we  admit  the  latter,  to  what  variations  will 
the  univerfe  be  expofed !  to  what  degrading 
inftability  will  it's  fixed  courfe  be  reduced ! 

Nature 
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Nature  therefore  forms  all  creatures  with 
the  fame  power,  and  after  the  fame  ftandard, 
in  the  prefent  day,  as  in  ages  pajl ;  and  we  muji 
not  qfcribe  our  phyjical  degeneracy  in  the  leqft 
to  any  alteration  of  her  laws,  and  her  energy, 
but  to  contingent  caufes :  that  is,  to  a  defec- 
tive developement  of  the  germe,  through  the 
fault  of  our  parents,  and  of  circumftances ; 
to  deteriorating  education ;  to  a  debilitating 
way  of  life ;  and  fometimes  to  difadvantages 
of  climate. 

Thefe  contingent  caufes,  it  is  true,  can  never 
force  Nature  to  annihilate  her  laws,  and  deface 
the  mould  me  heretofore  employed ;  but  they 
may  prevent  the  execution  of  her  dejign  in 
particular  cafes. 

If  then  the  accidental  impreffion  do  no 
more  than  prevent  the  execution  of  Nature's 
clefign,  it  can  operate  merely  on  the  individual, 
not  on  the  fpecies :  it  cannot  fantaiiically 
change  a  whole  race  of  beings,  and  play  thd 
fcene-mifter  with  organized  nature. 

Thus  all  the  wealmefs  of  the  prefent  refined 
race  of  men  is  only  individual  weaknefs :  and 
even  that  we  term  hereditary,  when  the  weak- 
nerTes  and  defects  of  parents  are  entailed  upon 
their  children,  is  nothing  but  the  continued 
operation  of  the  accidental  impreffion. 

Confe- 
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Confequently,  in  proportion  as  thefe  contin- 
gent caufes,  and  their  operation,  are  removed, 
Nature  will  proceed  to  fajhion  men  after  her 
original  rule. 

But  the  poffibility  of  this  removal  is  taught 
us  by  daily  experience,  which  frequently  ex- 
hibits to  us  ftout  and  ftrong  children  born  of 
little  and  weak  parents :  thus  fhowing,  that 
thefe  accidental  caufes,  and  their  operation,  are 
very  unjlable. 

Thefe  not  unfrequent  cafes  ftrongly  merit 
the  attention  of  the  parent,  and  the  phyfician. 
While  we  abflain  from  diligent  inquiiy  into 
their  caufes;  and  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  the 
vulgar  remark,  *  he  or  me  takes  after  the 
grandfather,  or  fome  one  or  other, '  as  a  matter 
of  courfe ;  we  mall  make  but  little  progrefs 
in  phyiical  education :  much  lefs,  I  may  fay, 
than  in  the  education  of  domeftic  animals, 
the  breed  of  which  we  have  often  fufficient 
induftry  and  intelligence  to  improve  through- 
out whole  countries. 

2.  We  muft  correct  the  exaggerated  ideas 
given  of  our  ancient  forefathers,  and  reduce 
them  greatly,  fo  as  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
ftandard  of  truth. 

To  enter  at  large  into  this  fubjecT;  would 
require  more  ample  difcuffion,  than  is  fuited 

to 
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to  this  place :  but  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe,  to 
touch  upon  two  leading  points,  Jlature  and 
longevity ,  in  order  to  mow,  that  the  prefent 
civilized  race  of  men,  if  we  examine  fome  of 
thofe  claries  that  are  employed  in  labours  in 
the  open  air,  flill  differ  little  from  ancient 
germans,  except  in  having  relinquished  the 
lavage  ftate.  Such  remarks  are  much  more 
likely,  to  animate  us  with  ftrengthened  felf 
confidence,  than  thofe  difheartening  repre- 
fentations  of  the  gigantic  ftature  and  long 
Jives  of  our  anceftors ;  than  the  repining  fen- 
timents,  with  which  we  view  their  ponderous 
armour,  as  we  call  it,  and  two  handed  fwords, 
which  excite  our  aftoniihment.  Our  judg- 
ment is  too  readily  warped  by  partiality, 
when  we  compare  the  courage  and  ftrength  of 
thofe  times,  with  the  timidity  and  feeblenefs 
of  our  half  exhaufted  men  of  the  more  polijked 
dalles,  and  thence  infer  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Pifo  Aquitanus,  one  of  Ciefar's  flouted 
warriours,  came  to  the  camp  of  the  fuevi,  the 
moil  impetuous  of  all  the  germanic  tribes, 
who,  as  appears  from  the  anfwer  they  gave  to 
Csefar's  ambaffador,  thought  themfelves  invin- 
cible even  by  the  gods.  The  blue-eyed  heroes 
gathered  round  him.  'I  am  come/  faid  he, 

*  leaders 
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*  leaders  of  the  fuevi,  to  be  gratified,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  with  feeing  the  exercife  of 
your  cavalry.  Fame  reports,  that  they  are 
irrefiftible ;  that  your  cohorts  have  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  mountain  torrent.'  A  council 
was  held :  doubts  were  entertained,  whether 
it  would  be  prudent  to  exhibit  before  the 
roman  general  an  art,  which  had  been  already 
employed  with  fuccefs  againfl  his  nation. 
His  requeft,  however,  was  granted.  The 
next  morning  Pifo  came.  The  warriours 
affembled :  the  exercife  began :  a  mam  fight 
was  exhibited :  and  Pifo  expreffed  himfelf  con- 
temptuoufly  of  the  military  /kill  of  the  fuevi, 
which  had  already  difcomfited  the  roman 
cohorts.  Roman  arts,  and  native  habits, 
had  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  ftranger.  They 
fat  down  to  dinner.  No  roman  dainties  were 
ferved  to  debilitate  the  flomach ;  but  the  fer- 
mented infufion  of  barley  gave  freedom  to  the 
tongue.  Pifo  proceeded  in  his  cenfures  :  com-" 
mended  the  roman  warriours,  ridiculed  the 
german;  boafted  like  aThrafo;  and  at  length, 
heated  by  contradiction,  fcrupled  not  to  ftyle 
the  fuevi  a  pack  of  poltroons.  A  young  fiery 
warriour  ftarted  up.  The  fenfe  of  infult 
nerved  his  arm.  He  drew  his  fword  from  the 
3  fcablard; 
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fcabbard;   and,    in  the  very  act  of  drawing 
it,  fmote  off  the  head  of  the  roman. 

Let  this  ftory  be  told  to  the  advocate  of 
ancient  times,  the  admirer  of  the  great  and 
heroic;  he  will  exprefs  his  aftonimment  at  the 
nervous  arm  of  the  fueve,  which,  in  the  bare 
unmeathing  of  a  fword,  could  lay  the  head 
of  the  infulting  roman  in  the  duit ;  his  ima- 
gination will  tranfport  him  to  the  facred  oaks 
of  old,  to  the  affemblies  of  our  gigantic  pro- 
genitors ;  he  will  look  with  pity  on  the  prefent 
world,  in  which  the  oaks  are  no  longer  vene- 
rable, the  energies  of  man  exhaufted ;  he  will 
conceive  fuch  an  act  no  more  poffible,  unlefe 
in  the  fictitious  fcenes  of  a  pantomime.  Yet 
let  me  affure  him,  that,  though  the  ftory  is 
true  in  fact,  it's  garb  is  affumed :  for  the  ex- 
periment was  made  on  an  auftrian  general, 
by  an  officer  of  Frederic  II  of  Pruffia,  who 
is  ftill  living  *. 

Pardon  this  •  digreffion,  which  appeared  to 
me  necefiary,  to  expofe  the  partialuy,  with 
which  the  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  remote  an- 
tiquity views  the  occurrences  of  the  prefent 
day. 

*  The  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a  man  of  great 
^veracity. 

All. 
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All  the  powers  exhibited  in  a  thoufanckfna^ 
nufaftories,  and  in  a  thoufand  labours,  with  a 
continuance,  which  even  the  rude  and  vigor- 
ous man  of  nature  could  not  difplay,  without 
efpecial  practice,  may  flare  him  in  the  face : 
yet  his  fancy  will  never  difcover  in  thefe, 
what  it  admires  in  the  fiery  and  warlike  lives 
of  the  ancient  germans,  which  it  vivifies  with 
the  flames  that  glow  on  the  altar  of  freedom. 
In  thefe  ufeful,  difficult,  and  dangerous  oc- 
cupations, it  fees  nothing  but  the  miferable 
toil  of  the  labouring  dalles,  becaufe  they  are 
accompanied  with  deliberation,  not  with  the 
wild  expreffions  of  untamed  liberty  and  cou- 
rage, and  are  favoured  by  civil  quiet. — But 
to  return. 

Longevity.  It  will  not  be  amifs,  if  we  pals 
over  the  eailieft  times,  to  avoid  perplexing 
ourfdves  with  chronological  difputes,  calling 
in  the  aid  of  Buffoirs  attractive  power  of 
the  Earth,  or,  fed  need  by  a  pleafant  fally, 
admitting  the  antideluvian  race  of  mortals  to 
have  fucked  in  longer  life  at  the  more  vital 
bread  of  youthful,  unexhaufted  Nature.  The 
ftandard  of  our  lives  has  not  ihortened  fince 
the  days  of  David :  it  reaches  now  to  feventy 
years,  I  fpenk  of  the  whole  race  of  europeans; 
when  it  is  long,  it  extends  to  eighty;  and,  if 

the 
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the  rule  taken  from  growth  be  juft,  it  ought 
not  to  endure  beyond  this  :  fo  that  all  the  in- 
ftances  related  of  very  aged  men,  as  of 
Thomas  Parr,  who  did  penance  for  a  baftard 
when  he  was  104,  married  a  fecond  \\dfewhen. 
he  was  120,  and  died  at  152,  John  Rovin, 
who  lived  to  172,  Peter  Zorten,  to  185, 
Camper,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Neus  in 
his  112th  year,  and  many  others  whom  I 
could  mention,  but  the  truth  of  all  which  I 
will  not  venture  to  avouch,  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  exceptions  from  the  mechanical 
fundamental  rule  of  our  bodily  ftru6fure. 

We  find  no  people  upon  Earth  exceeding 
, us  in  longevity;  but  few  in  hotter  clime* 
attain  the  age  of  feventy  or  eighty,  and  the 
negro  at  forty  or  fifty  is  an  old  man.  With 
what  right,  then,  can  it  be  pretended,  that 
the  term  of  our  lives  is  decreafed  ?  Our  cor- 
poral frame  increafes  till  the  age  of  twenty,  or 
perhaps  twenty  four.  If  we  would  draw  an 
inference  from  the  analogy  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, Nature  feems  to  have  eftablifhed  it  as  a 
law,  that  the  period  of  growth  ihall  be  nearly 
a  third  of  that  of  the  whole  duration :  and 
hence  the  term  of  our  exiflence  on  this  planet 
feems  limited  to  feventy,  or  perhaps  eighty 
years. 

D  And 
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And  if  this  age  be  attained,  upon  the 
whole,  by  the  fmaller  number  of  us  only,  the 
fault  is  not  in  any  decienfion  of  the  natural 
powers,  but,  as  already  in  the  time  of  David, 
in  the  way  of  life ;  that  is,  in  millions  of  cir- 
cumftances,  which  tend  to  deftroy  the  indivi- 
dual, before  the  period  allotted  him  by  Nature. 
Some  fpecies  of 'murder  in  difguife,  not  Nature, 
is  at  the  bottom.  It  is  the  fame  when  half 
of  all  who  are  born  die  before  the  age  of  ten. 

Thefe  few  hints  will  reconcile  us  with 
Buifon.  Let  us  confider  the  following  palfage 
of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  Vol.  IV,  on  old  age 
and  death;  but  not  without  refpect  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind.  f  When  moreover 
we  remark,  that  the  european,  the  negro,  the 
chinefe,  and  the  american ;  the  favage  man, 
and  the  civilized,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
countryman  and  the  citizen;  men  who  in. 
other  refpects  differ  fo  much  from  each  other, 
are  alike  in  this,'  the  duration  of  life;  '  fo 
that  all  have  the  fame  meafure,  the  fame  fpace 
to  run  through  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave : 
that  the  difference  of  race,  of  climate,  of 
food,  and  of  conveniences,  makes  no  alter- 
ation in  the  term  of  exiftence  :  that  the  men 
who  feed  on  raw  flem,  or  dried  fiih,  fago'or 
rice,  caffava  or  roots,  live  as  long  as  thofe 

who 
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\vho  eat  bread,  and  the  various  artificial  viands 
that  cookery  prepares :  when  all  this,  I  fay, 
is  confidered,  it  will  but  the  more  confpicu- 
oufly  appear,  that  the  duration  of  life  depends 
neither  on  cuftoms,  nor  manners,  nor  diet ;  that 
nothing  can  derange  the  mechanical  laws, 
with  regard  to  our  whole  fpecies,  which  reft 
on  the  eternal  laws  of  Nature,  and  by  which 
the  number  of  our  years  is  determined ;  and 
that  they  can  feldom  be  altered,  but  by  want 
or  intemperance.' 

Stature.  Big  and  little  are  relative  ideas, 
which  always  refer  to  a  ftandard  applicable  to 
the  fpecies  in  general.  If  we  take  them  from 
uncommon  inftances,  they  will  be  diftorted 
and  inaccurate.  Bebe,  the  thirty  three  inches 
high  dwarf  of  king  Staniflaus,  was  Jhort : 
Bernard  Gili,  the  tyrolefe  giant  of  ten  feet, 
was  tall.  According  to  the  ftandard  of  Bebe 
we  are  all  giants ;  according  to  that  of  Gili, 
dwarfs.  Varieties  of  the  fpecies,  therefore, 
muft  not  be  taken  as  ftandards ;  otherwife 
men  would  be  giants,  becaufe  the  efkimaux, 
and  their  little  brethren  of  the  north,  are  of 
diminutive  ftature ;  or  they  would  be  dwarfs, 
were  we  to  meafure  them  by  the  nations  of 
giants,  of  whom  travellers  tell  us.  Confe- 
quently  no  dwarf,  110  giant,  no  effbdiated 
D  2  bones 
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bones  of  elephants,  of  which  giants  are  fo 
readily  framed,  muft  be  taken  for  our  ftandard, 
but  mankind  at  large.  Let  us  bring  together 
in  idea  all  nations*,  and  take  thofe  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  extremes  for  our 
ftandard,  I  am  perfuadcd  all  the  chimeras  of 
our  fuppofed  diminutivenefs,  and  dwarfim  de- 
generacy, will  vaniih.  How,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  could  men  lofe  fight  of  this  incon- 
trovertible proportion,  and  always  judge  of 
our  ftature  by  the  magnitude  of  the.  ancient 
germans  and  modern  patagonians,  exaggerated 
even  to  fable  ? 

If  we  traverfe  the  Globe,  we  mall  find  in 
the  laplanders,  famoiedes,  oftiacs,  greenlanders, 
efkimaux,  and  pefherays,  miihapen  dwarfs, 
fcarcely  exceeding  four  feet  high ;  in  the  mal- 
licollefe,  little,  meagre,  ugly  creatures,  re- 
fembling  apes;  in  the  natives  of  New  Holland, 
New  Guinea,  New  Caledonia,  the  Charlotte 
ifles,  and  New  Hebrides,  little  mean-looking 
children ;  the  iiature  of  the  wide-extended 
tatarian  race  is  inferiour  to  ours ;  the  fiamefe, 

*  Objection — '  this  proves  nothing;  for  the  whole 
human  race  has  gradually  become  lefs  and  lefs.' — If  I 
jniftake  not,  fomething  like  this  is  faid  by  Buffbn.  But 
mummies  of  three  thoufand  years  old  evince  the  contrary. 

the 
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the  malays  of  Sumatra,    the  inhabitants   of 
Formofa,  the  egyptians,  the  numerous  negro 
nations  in  Africa,  the  hottentots,  and  others, 
do   not   equal  us  in  bulk:    all  the  reft,   the 
mungal,    the  chinefe,    and  the  hindoo,    the 
tonquinefe,     the    mindanefe,    the    native   of 
Timor,    the  moor,   and  the  nubian,    the  va- 
rious tribes  of  North  America,   the  brafilian, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  Marquefas,  Teaukeas, 
Friendly  iflands,   Eafter  iilands,   &c.,  meafure 
with   us,    and   the   other  people  of  Europe, 
body  for  body.     In  mort,   a  very  confidcrable 
portion  of  the  hitman  race,  in  every  climate,  on 
this  fide  the  equator  and  the  other,  in  the  old 
•world  and  the  new,  ranks  below  us  in  ftature ; 
and  the  much  more  numerous  part  meafures 
equally  with  us  europeans  between  five  and 
fix  feet :  even  the  inhabitant  of  Canada,   the 
Germany  of  North  America,  ftrengthened  by 
climate,    not   denied   fufficiency  of  nourim- 
ment,  hardened  by  artlefs  education,  perfected 
by  hunting  and  warlike   exercifes,    not   ex- 
hauiled  by  carking  care,  not  bora  down  by 
oppreffive  labour,   is  as  big — as  we  are.    With 
what  right,  then,  do  men  refufe  to  meafure  uv 
by  the  ftandard  Nature  has  given  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  fpecies  ?  Why  mould  we  take  it 
from  a  couple  of  exceptions,  moflly  too  imagi- 
D  3  nary? 
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nary?  For  what  reafon  are  we  to  be  placed  by 
the  fide  of  the  aftonifhing  patagonian,  and 
bulky  ancient  german  ?  Let  us,  however,  look 
at  thefe  for  a  moment,  and  fee  whether  the 
cafe  be  fo  bad,  that  we  muft  be  reckoned  de- 
generate. I  have  examined  the  mofl  im- 
portant teftimonies  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
patagonians  *,  We  will  place  the  biggeft  and 
the  leaft  together:  the  latter,  according  to 
Bougainville,  is  five  feet  nine  inches,  the 
former,  according  to  Wallis,  fix  feet  five 
inches  :  confequently  the  mean  is  fix  feet  one 
inch. 

Now  if  we  reject  the  reveries  of  abbe  Per-: 
netty,  and  follow  thefe  authorities,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  patagonians,  whom  Pigafetta 
ftretched  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  who 
ihrunk  under  his  followers,  Schouten,  Frezier, 
Byron,  and  Wallis,  to  eleven,  ten,  eight,  and  fix, 

*  They  are  as  follows,  reduced  to  englifti  meafure  : 

feet    inches      feet  inches 
Wallis  found  moft  of  them  from         5      10    to    6       p 

a  few          -  ^S 

Bougainville  found  the  leaft,  from      5        9    to    5     10 
a  few,         .  £        2-64 

none  above  6        4 

Giraudais  at  leaft        -          60 

Duclos  Guyot        at  leaft         -60 
Cartere^t  moft  of  tjiem        6       4 

are 
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are  at  length  reduced  to  the  common  flandard 
of  men :  fo  that  Pigafetta's  giants  belong  as 
much  to  the  regions  of  fable,  as  Commerfoivs 
nation  of  long- armed  dwarfs,  the  quimoles  of 
Madagascar.  That  the  height  of  fix  feet  one 
inch  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  fcarcely  needs 
be  remarked.  Befides,  in  taking  the  mean  of 
the  two  extremes  I  act  to  the  difadvantage  of 
my  own  argument ;  for  but  few  patagonians 
were  of  the  higheft  ftandard  here  given  ;  the 
moft,  according  to  Wallis  and  Bougainville, 
were  of  the  loweft.  Bougainville  even  adds, 
becaufe  there  was  nothing  finking  in  their 
height :  '  their  extraordinary  broad-mouldered 
bodies,  the  bignefs  of  their  heads,  and  their 
large  limbs,  were  the  reafons  why  they  appeared 
to  us  gigantic.'  It  was  not  fo  much  their 
height,  therefore,  as  their  fquare  make :  for 
their  height  is  too  common  among  us,  to  be 
reckoned  exclusively  theirs ;  the  middle  ilature 
of  our  modern  germans  being  from  five  feet 
eight  inches  to  fix  feet  four,  and  in  ftates 
where  the  tallefl  men  are  not  picked  out  for 
foldiers  we  find  this  exceeded. 

As  we  have  remained  fo  long  without  any 
certain  determination  of  the  ftature  of  the 
patagonians,  and  fo  long  been  fed  with  fabu- 
lous avlertions  refpeeling  it ;  nay  as  even  the 
D  4  affurance 
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affurance  of  Winter,  the  englifli  navigator, 
who  declared  he  faw  no  patagonians  exceed- 
ing his  own  countrymen  in  height,  was  in- 
futficient  to  fupprefs  the  falfehood  ;  with  what 
fecurity  can  we  reckon  upon  the  relations  of 
the  ancients,  who  fay  the  wild  ox  was  but  a 
little  lefs  than  the  elephant*?  The  exprel- 
fions  great,  vaft,  immenfe,  as  they  occur  in 
Tacitus  f,  Polyoenus  ;|;,  Carfar  §,  Herodotus  ||, 
afford  no  determinate  fenfe,  and  too  evidently 
bear  the  marks  of  exaggeration.  Sidonius 
Apollmaris  at  length  gives  a  determinate 
meafure^f,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  that  we 
have.  It  probably  equals  fix  feet  eight  inches, 
but  then,  was  it  taken  from  a  tall  man,  or  one 
of  the  middle  fize  ?  This  we  do  not  know  :  yet, 
according  to  all  human  probability  it  was  not 
taken  from  one  of  the  morteft.  To  this  muft 
be  added  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the 
roman  meafure.  Recourfe  has  been  had  to 
tombftones  of  roman  architecture :  but  what 

*  Csefar  de  Bello  Gall.  VI,  28.    '  Uri  funt  magnitudine 
paulo  infra  elephantos.' 

t  De  Moribus  Germ.  4.  %  Lib.  VIII. 

§  De  Bello  G.  IV,  !.  ||  Lib.  VI. 

f  Lib.  VIII,  EpiH.  ^,  ad  Lamp.,  Carm.  XII.  ad  Ca- 

tullum. 

can 
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,can  thefe  avail,  till  we  know  from  whom  the 

nieafure  was  taken  ? 

Let  us  endeavour  to  attain  more  certainty 

from  the  graves  of  our  revered  progenitors. 

A  large  forell  of  oaks,  extending  frorn 
JLichfta?dt  to  WeirTenburg  in  Nordgau,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  facred  wood,  where 
clruids  veiled  their  religious  doctrines  in  enig- 
matic verfe,  as  once  the  clerical  fpirit 
mrowded  the  fimpleil  precepts  of  religion  in 
jthe  dufty  iliell  of  myfticifm,  guards  the  bones 
of  germans  within  it's  boibm  *'.  They  lie  in 
large  graves ;  the  dryneis  of  the  ground  has 
prevented  them  from  rotting,  at  lead  ever 
fmce  the  fixth  century;  and  confequenlly 
they  are  of  fufficient  age,  to  be  adduced  here 
in  fuppprt  of  my  argument.  If  we  find  thefe 
to  contain  bones  of  gigantic  fize,  I  will  give 
up  the  point ;  if  ikeletons  of  our  own  ftature, 
let  us  not  be  milled  by  Sidonius.  Now  in  them 
earthen  veffels,  knives,  fpear-heads,  fword- 
guards  bracelets,  rings  for  the  legs,  and  bits  of 
bridles,  are  found  lying  among  and  upon 
fragments  of  bones  and  entire  fkeletons. 
1  Scarcely  was  the  earth  dug  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  when  a  tolerably  perfect  fkeleton, 

*  They  were  not  always  burned.     HummePs  Deutfcht 
Ahertbum.  <  German  Antiquities/  Chap,  XIX,  §  2,  3. 
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was  discovered,  with  the  face  downward,  and 
the  head  toward  the  fouth.  I  afterwards  faw 
the  herd,  feme  of  the  cylindrical  bones  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 
I  have  to  regret,  that  I  did  not  meafure  their 
length :  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  large,  fome  people  having  mea- 
fured  them  by  their  own.  *  About  four  feet 
deeper  was  found  a  fkeleton,  lying  on  the 
back,  with  rings  on  the  legs  and  arms.  <  I 
have  in  my  poiieffion  the  ikull  and  upper  jaw 
of  the  head,  which  was  partly  decayed. 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  large  ike- 
leton  *,  yet  not  old.  Had  the  whole  length 
from  the  fkull  to  the  feet  been  meafured,  we 
fliould  have  had  a  certain  meafure  of  an 
Ancient  german.'  No  meafure,  it  is  true,  is 
here  given  :  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  writer 
of  this  parTage,  Mr.  Pickel,  wiflied  to  perfuade 
himfelfofthebignefs  of  the  ancients.  Affuredly, 
if  he  had  met  with  any  bones  of  unufual  magni- 
tude, he  would  not  have  patted  them  over  in 
filence.  My  explanation  added  to  the  above 
paffage  may  excite  a  fneer ;  but  it  is  obvious, 
that  large  cannot  be  employed  by  way  of  an- 
tithefis  to  old.  Let  us,  however,  feek  fome 

*  From  the  context  this  rauft  mean  an  adult,    Author. 

other 
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other  indications,  that  may  lead  to  an  idea 
pf  the  ftature  of  this  body.  On  each  arm 
were  two  bracelets,  from  the  meafure  of  which 
the  fize  of  the  living  arm  may  be  inferred. 
Now  thefe  meafured  in  their  greater  diameter 
two  inches  two  lines  and  a  half;  in  their 
fmaller  diameter,  one  inch  ieven  lines.  Farther, 
on  each  leg,  between  the  knee  and  the  calf, 
were  fix  hollow  rings  of  three  inches  three 
lines  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Now  let  a  man 
meafure  his  own  legs,  and  if  they  will  not  fill 
fuch  rings,  they  are  certainly  very  Jlender. 
As  I  would  avoid  taking  any  advantage,  I 
will  not  omit  the  largeft  bracelet  found  in 
thefe  graves :  it's  greater  diameter  was  two 
inches,  five  lines  and  a  half;  it's  lefs,  two  inches 
one  line  and  a  half.  The  arm  that  wore  this 
was  big ;  but  certainly  whole  troops  of  men 
are  flill  to  be  found,  whofe  arms  would  fill  it  *. 
I  do  not  mean  to  infer,  that  no  taller  and 
bigger  men  were  to  be  feen  among  our  an- 
ceftors,  than  thofe  to  whom  thefe  remains  once 
belonged :  yet  they  are  evidences  fufficient  to 

*  The  antiquarian  information  I  have  here  quoted  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Ing.  PickePs  Befcbreibung  wrfchiedener 
Alterthusmery  &c.  *  Defcription  of  various  Antiquities, 
found  in  ancient  german  Graves  near  Eichfhedt,  with 
Jplates:'  Nuremberg,  1789, 
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prove,  in  what  way  the  roman  meafure  above 
mentioned,  and  the  expreffions  of  ancient 
authors,  are  to  be  underflood :  they  iliow 
clearly,  that,  as  with  us,  all  the  germans 
were  not  of  that  gigantic  ftature,  at  which 
the  roman  fokliers  trembled.  Warlike  en- 
terprifes  conduced  with  fuccefs  againft  a  favage 
nation  of  giants  heightened  the  honour  of  the 
roman  triumphs ;  and  defeats  from  fuch  people 
reflected  lefs  difgrace  on  their  arms :  thefe 
military  maxims,  united  with  the  love  of  the 
marvellous,  converted  the  gentians,  in  the 
pages  of  ancient  authors,  into  fons  of  Anak ; 
and  the  nations  of  Germany  were  viewed 
through  this  political  perfpeftive  glafs,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  patagonians  were  for  a 
long  time  beheld  by  us  through  that  of  the 
fpaniards.  I  am  ready,  however,  to  admit 
the  ancient  germans  to  have  been  far  more 
flout  and  robuft  than  the  romans  were,  or  than 
we  are ;  but  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf,  that, 
in  comparifon  with  them,  we  are  but  dwarfs. 
When  any  thing  is  not  fmall,  but  of  coniider- 
able  iize,  a  little  addition  is  fufficient,  to 
convert  it  into  the  extraordinary :  and  to  this 
men  are  always  prone. 

With  refpecl  to  bodily  flature,  I  have  ftill 
to  notice  another  abfurd  proof,  ufually  adduced 

in 
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in  fupport  of  the  bignefs  of  our  anceftors. 
This  is  the  ponderous  armour,  on  which  men 
(tare  with  aftonifhment,  as  completely  de- 
monftrating  the  dwarfifh  debility  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  the  gigantic  ftrength  of  the 
men  of  old  times. 

Now,  if  we  look  for  a  demonftration  in  the 
Jize  of  this  armour,  we  mall  find,  as  is  evi- 
dent to  the  eyes,  that  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  this :  ninety  nine  in  the  hundred 
of  the  men  of  the  prefent  day  would  fill  it  as 
well  as  the  foldiers  of  the  ancient  fortrefles. 
The  aid  of  plaufibility,  therefore,  is  called  in ; 
and  flaming  twoedged  fwords  of  fix  feet  long 
are  contraited  with  our  fhort  hangers.  The 
former,  to  be  fure,  can  fit  only  the  thigh  and 
the  hand  of  a  giant :  but  then  their  proportion 
to  the  other  pieces  of  armour  before  our  eyes 
is  overlooked.  A  little  inconfiftency  is  eafily 
veiled  in  admiration  of  the  uncommon. 
Sufpend  them  in  a  moulder  belt,  and  let  the 
warriour  wield  them  with  both  hands,  as  was 
actually  the  cafe,  the  inconfiftency  and  the 
wonder  will  vaniih  together.  Probably,  then, 
the  proof  lies  in  the  weight.  But  moft  of 
this  armour  is  formed  of  plate-iron,  con- 
fequently  cannot  be  very  ponderous.  It 
covered  the  lefs  valued  limbs  of  common 

foldiers, 
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foldiers,  as  even  now  it  does  thofe  of  the 
watchmen  of  feveral  univerfities.  Other  fuits, 
cliftinguifhed  by  their  gilding  and  polifh,  are 
of  confiderable  weight,  being  made  of  ham- 
mered iron.  Swords  have  been  found  weighing 
feventeen  pounds ;  helmets  of  fifteen.  Could 
the  foldier  of  our  days  fight  thus  armed? 
Certainly  not ;  any  more  than  he  could  tight- 
laced  in  whalebone  flays.  Not  that  he  wants 
Jtrengtky  but  practice.  An  invalide,  who 
ufed  to  mow  to  flrangers  an  ancient  armoury 
belonging  to  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  could 
exercife  fo  equipped  with  great  eafe.  What, 
indeed,  with  fufficient  practice,  could  prevent 
an  animal  machine,  capable,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Defaguliers,  of  fupporting  a 
weight  of  2000  pounds,  from  doing  this? 
Were  the  wonderers  at  this  armour  to  confider, 
that  time  has  yet  covered  it  with  but  a  flight 
coat  of  ruft,  would  not  the  degeneracy  and  di- 
minution of  our  race  in  fojhort  a  period  appear 
the  greater  miracle  ? 

I  might  here  notice  another  grand  argu- 
ment, namely,  the  fecundity  of  our  fpecies ; 
but  to  xwhat  purpofe  ?  Every  body  knows  the 
annual  increafe  of  our  births ;  and  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that,  if  the  more  refined  claffes 
have  fewer  children,  they  have  ftill  more  than 
9  the 
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the  favage  in  the  ftate  of  nature.  The  natives 
of  North-America  to  whom  want  is  a 
ftranger,  as  the  iroquois  and  delawares,  have 
fcldom  fix  children  from  one  marriage:  the 
women  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  have 
fcarcely  ever  more  than  three,  or  four:  the 
pefherays  have  commonly  but  two,  or  three : 
and  the  moft  fruitful  couples  of  New  Zealand 
cannot  bpaft  above  three,  or  four  children  *. 

Among  us,  families  of  ten  or  fifteen  children 
are  not  very  extraordinary  in  any  clafs ;  and 
twenty  four,  or  twenty  five,  the  offspring  of 
a  fingle  marriage,  have  occurred.  If  parti- 
cular inflances  be  adduced  from  the  ancient 
world,  as  of  the  eighty  eight  children  of 
Renoboam,  and  the  115  fons  of  Xerxes;  we 
can  retort  with  examples,  which,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  fay  much  more.  In 
1772,  there  was  alive,  in  London,  a  man  of 
100  years  old,  who  was  the  father  of  thirty 
feven  fons  and  nine  daughters  by  eight  fuc- 
ceilive  wives.  In  all  cafes  the  ftate  of  mo. 
derate  civilization  is  moft  favourable  to  in- 
creafe. 

Thus  I  mall  terminate  my  remarks  on  the 
ancient  man  of  nature,  and  the  prefent  man 

*  Lofkiel's  Hiitory  of  the  Miffion  of  the  United  Brethren 
among  the  Indians, 

of 
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of  fociety-in  the  more  a&ive  claifes.     If  this 
be  little  or  nothing  inferiour  to  his  aneeftors 
in  the  points  abovementioned  *,  no  clafs  can 
impute  it's  phyjkal  degeneracy  to  a  gradual 
decline  of  the  pozcers  of  nature,  but  muft  feek 
for  the  caufe  in  an  unnatural  education  and 
way  of  life ;  and  all  apprehenfions  of  the  im- 
poffibility  of  a  regeneration  of  mankind,  with 
regard  to  the  corporal  faculties,  muft  vanim. 
Hence  we  fliall  contemplate  our  progenitors 
with  more  tranquillity.     We  mall  difcern  in 
them  impetuous  fons  of  Nature ;  exceeding  us 
from  practice  in  bodily  ftrength,  but  in  other 
refpecls  men  like  ourfelves.     We  fhall  exhibit 
their  picture  to  our  children :  they  will  admire 

*  '  In  the  labouring  clafles  of  mankind,  where  there  is 
no  deficiency  of  nouriftiment,  and  extreme  poverty  does 
not  too  foon  impofe  immoderate  toil  on  youth,  fcarcely 
any  decleafion  is  to  be  obferved.'  Frank's  Medicin.  Policey, 
Vol.  I,  p.  89.  If,  indeed,  thefe  labouring  clafTes  do  not 
fully  equal  our  remoteft  progenitors  in  thefe  points,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  management  of  their  children  in 
their  earlkft  years,  want  of  found  nourifliment,  and  im- 
moderate, oppreffive  toil :  we  have  in  them  the  fellows  of 
the  towtcws  of  Otaheitee,  who  perform  all  the  laborious 
taflts,  are  fed  with  the  pooreft  diet,  and  look  on  while  the 
earees  feaft  on  fwine's  flelh.  Carelefs  gayety,  found  youth, 
hearty  food,  and  due  exercife,  in  a  temperate  climate,  are 
requifite  to  the  complete  developement  of  the  human 
frame. 

the 
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the  courage,  the  ftrength,  the  hardinefs  of  the 
ancient  germans  :  they  will  afk,  why  do  not  we 
referable  them  r  We  fhall  anfwer,  Nature  pro- 
duced us,  as  well  as  fhe  did  them :  fhe  does  not 
form  us  odnferiour  mould :  her  laws  are  eternal. 
But  if  force  can  bend  the  ftraight-made  man  to 
a  cripple,  and  render  the  healthy  infirm  ;  why 
fhould  not  native  ftrength   be   enfeebled   by 
effeminacy,   and  the  nobly  born  by  Nature  be 
degraded  from  his  worth  by  perverfe   treat- 
ment ?  Nature  plants  the  germes  of  ftrength, 
longevity,  .courage,    and  firmnefs,   in  us,   no 
lefs  than  fhe  did  in  our  anceftors..     Not  to 
cultivate  them,   is,   in  effect,  forcible  fuppref- 
fion :   to  cultivate,    is  to  exercife  them.     In 
beftowing  on  us  our  faculties,  Nature  has  left 
the  improvement  of  them  by  exercife  to  our- 
felves,   as  a  prefer  vat  ive  againft  ennui.    Exer- 
cife,   therefore,    is    not  Nature's    office,    but 
ours.     Our  ftandard  cannot  be  the  rudenefs 
of  favages,   and  indeed  ought  not,  but  hardi- 
nefs and  ftrength  of  body,   courage.,  and  man- 
lineft,  combined  with  the  cultivation  of  the  head 
and  heart.     That  would  require  our  ancient 
forefts,  with  their  wild  oxen,  rude  ignorance, 
the  barbarian  law  of  force,  and  an  uncivilized 
wandering  life,    without  the   graces    or    the 
mufes :  this,  nothing  but  what  is  within  our 
E  reach, 
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reach,  and  what  will  completely  harmonize 
with  the  improvement  of  the  mind ;  the  de- 
velopement  and  improvement  of  our  corporal 
faculties,  manly  aver/ion  to  effeminate  foftnefs. 
Education  can  do  much  and  nothing :  it 
cannot  create  a  fingle  germe,  but  it  can  de- 
velope  or  ftifle  thofe  that  exift.  Let  us  receive 
with  gratitude  the  talents  Nature  yet  beftows 
on  our  corporal  machine :  let  us  not  again 
become  favage  germans ;  but,  while  we  confefs 
our  education  and  way  of  living  has  reduced 
us  fomewhat  too  far  below  them,  let  us  be 
confcious,  that  we  can  ftill  mount  up  nearer 
to  them,  whenever  we  pleafe. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  II. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  ORDINARY  MODE  OF  EDU- 
CATION, PARTICULARLY  THE  NEGLECT  OF 
BODILY  IMPROVEMENT. 

I N  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  it  is 
faid  :  ( in  the  fweat  of  thy  face  thou  malt  eat 
bread.'  This  the  multitude  have  ever  looked 
upon  as  a  curfe :  the  philofopher  alone  per- 
ceives in  it  an  univerfal  medicine.  I  might 
eafily  mould  it  to  my  favourite  notion,  and 
quote  it  as  the  moil  ancient  injunction  of  im- 
proving the  body  by  gymnaftic  exercifes.  The 
expreffion,  '  in  the  fweat,'  clearly  implies 
bodily  exertion :  but  the  fpirit  of  hierarchy 
and  indolence  has  explained  it  as  alluding  to 
mental  labour  alfo,  probably  as  a  fhelter 
againil  the  reproaches  of  the  labouring  claffes. 
All  the  learned,  the  great,  and  the  rich, 
readily  approved  fuch  an  explanation ;  and 
accordingly  expofed  themfelves  to  the  fcourge 
of  all  thofe  evil  confequences,  which  naturally 
flow  from  neglect  of  this  truly  valuable  rule 
of  life. 

Propenfity  to  luxurious  living  united  with 
Indulgence  in  bodily  reft,   and  from  their  em- 
braces fprung  an  army  of  infirmities.     Even 
E  2  the 
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the  ancient  athcnians  porTeffed  the  fatal  art  of 
producing  new  difeafes  *.  Let  phyficians 
decide  whether  we  have  not  exceeded  them  in 
this.  Difeafes  unobfervedly  grow  into  faihion, 
as  formerly  witches  and  ghofts :  by  degrees 
they  are  confidered  as  neceffary  and  natural 
accompaniments  of  human  exiilence,  and  to 
repel  them  recourfe  is  had  to  phyfic.  Inftead 
of  inveftigating  the  true  ground  of  this  la- 
mentable ftate,  and  going  to  work  afrefh  as 
far  as  circumftances  would  permit,  men  at 
length  difcovered  the  caufe  of  their  infirmities 
to  be  their  delay  of  employing  the  pliyjlcian. 

It  is  time  to  break  off.  If  we  figure  to 
ourfelves  our  unnatural  way  of  living,  fere  wed 
up  to  the  higheft  pitch,  to  become  univerfal 
but  for  one  century,  muft  we  not  tremble  for 
the  exiftence  of  the  civilized  part  of  the 
human  fpecies?  Happily,  however,  this  uni- 
verfality  has  never  taken  place,  becaufe  it  is 

*  '  Is  it  not  fhameful,  to  require  the  aid  of  phyfic,  not 
for  wounds  merely,  and  cafual,  tranfitory  difeafes,  but  in 
confequence  of  indolent  inactivity,  and  luxurious  living  ? 
Is  it  not  fhameful,  that  men,  refembling  bladders  rilled 
with  wind  and  water,  mould  have  laid  the  difciples  of 
Efculapius  under  the  neceffity  of  inventing  new  names  for 
difeafes,  as  vapours  and  catarrh  ?'  Plato  de  Republ.  Lib. 
Ill;  Frankfort,  1602;  p.  622. 

impoflible ; 
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impoffible ;  and  the  clafs  of  people  labouring 
in  the  fweat  of  their  brows  has  only  given  to 
the  intellectual  world  of  the  learned  and  the 
great  from  time  to  time  ftrong  and  nifty 
recruits,  without  fufFering  itfelf  to  fall  entirely 
into  their  way  of  living :  but  the  clafs  of  men 
of  learning  and  ecclefiaftics,  to  whom  the 
education  of  youth  has  been  relinquiihed 
throughout  all  Europe,  has  done  irreparable 
injury,  by  training  the  young  vigorous  moots 
to  their  way  of  life,  within  their  thickwalled 
folitary  cells.  Let  fome  remote  nranger,  who 
knows  no  more  of  thefe  inftitutions  than 
Anacharlis  the  fcythian  of  the  gymnafia  of 
the  ancients,  enter  thefe  domes,  and  he  will 
imagine  he  is  introduced  to  an  aifembly  of 
human  minds,  compelled  from  their  fixth 
year  to  abftra6l  themfelves  from  the  body,  in 
which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  folely  becaufe 
it  is  impoiiible  to  have  them  completely  fepa^ 
rate  from  it :  when  he  obferves  the  various 
methods  employed  to  check  every  voluntary 
movement,  he  will  naturally  conclude,  that 
here  the  body  is  of  no  eftimation. 

The  mifchief,    that  has  been  done  in  the 

courfe  of  fome  centuries  by  this  perverfe  mode 

of  education,  is  inconceivable.     It  has  been 

tlie  grand  fource  of  bodily  inactivity,  volup-< 

E  3  tuousi 
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tuous  weaknefs,    effeminacy,   a  multitude  of 
clilcafes,   and  in  fliort  an  innumerable  portion 
of    our   fufferings.      If  we   infringe   human 
laws,  ftill  the  confequences  of  this  infringe- 
ment may  be  prevented :    but  if  we  difobey 
one  of  the  fupreme  ordinances  of  Nature,   on 
which  even  the  durability  of  our  complicated 
frame  depends,  we  can  neither  fhun,  nor  di- 
minifh  it's  effects,   and  our  whole  fyftem  will 
feel  the   mock.      And  furely  the  ordinance, 
'  in  the  fweat  of  thy  face  thou  malt  eat  bread, ' 
is  as  much  a  law  of  Nature,   as  the  addition, 
that  the  body  mail  return  to  the  duft  from 
which  it  was  made.     What  then  mall  we  fay 
of  a  mode  of  education,  which  forcibly  impels 
us  to  difobey  this  law,  by  rejecting  from  it's 
plan  the  improvements  of  our  body,  with  the 
habit  of  corporal  exertion,  and  leaving  thefe 
important  objects  to  blind  chance  ? 

The  great,  and  men  of  learning  by  pro- 
fevTion,  have  hitherto  been  too  frequently 
brought  up  to  have  minds  fluffed  with  know- 
ledge in  frail  bodies,  to  be  hclplefs  creatures 
in  human  form.  MafTy  palaces  have  been 
erected  on  fancly  foundations ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  edifice  has  tumbled  down,  or  become 
incapable  of  the  fervice  expecled  from  it. 
Had  not  intellectual  labour  been  placed  to 

*   their 
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their  account,   as  that  labour,  which  Nature, 
the  Bible,    and  found   fenfe  inculcate;    had 
they  been  corporally,   as  well  as  mentally,  im- 
proved ;    men  of  great  learning  would  have 
been  more   healthy  and   vigorous,    of  more 
general   talents,    of  ampler  practical    know- 
ledge,   more   happy  in   their  domeftic   lives, 
more  enterprifmg,   and  more  attached  to  their 
duties  as  men.      '  The  man  who  is  obfervant 
of  his  duty, '  fays  the  worthy  Ehlers,    '  mufl 
be  a  man  of  courage :'   and  are  fuch  to  be 
found  among  the  weak  and  infirm  ?  RomTeau's 
words ;    '  Itrength  of  body,  and  nrength  of 
mind ;  the  reafon  of  a  fage,   and  the  vigour 
of  an  athlete;'  may  found  fomewhat  like  ex- 
aggeration, on  account  of  the  ancient  term 
employed :  yet  they  exhibit  the  moil  perfect 
model  of  a  man ;  and  the  higheft  refinement 
of  the  mind,    without  improvement   of  the 
body,   can  never  prefent  any  thing  more  than 
half  a  human  being. 

Moreover,  had  thofe,  who  are  not  intended 
for  men  of  learning,  who  are  not  deftined  to 
iiitelleftual  labours  alone,  not  been  confined 
to  bare  mental  exertion  till  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fixteen;  had  not  this  precious  time  been 
eonfumed  on  dead  languages,  ufelefs  to  them  ; 
had  it  rather  been  employed  chiefly  in  the 
E  4  improve* 
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improvement  of  the  body:  people  of  this  clafs 
would  have  been  far  more  vigorous  than  they 
are.  Even  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  which 
is  made  fuch  an  exclufive  object,  fuffers  when 
purfued  alone,  fuffers  unleis  phyfical  improve- 
ment accompanies  it  ftep  by  ftep.  A  thoufand 
examples  prove,  that  the  health  of  the  body 
is  thus  enfeebled.  c  The  force  of  the  under- 
Handing  increafes  with  the  health  of  the  body: 
when  the  body  labours  under  difeafe,  the  rnind 
is  incapacitated  for  thinking :'  fo  Democritus 
obferved  *.  Even  mere  wearinefs  of  body  is 
often  fufhcient  to  untune  the  mind.  '  I  know 
a  youth,  at  Gottingen,'  fays  Ackermann, 
*  who  in  the  evening  was  afraid  of  every 
thing,  even  of  himfelf;  faw  fpirits;  and  could 
never  remain  alone.  After  he  had  ilept  a  few 
hours,  he  would  have  faced  Beelzebub  himfelf 
without  fear ;  fo  much  were  the  powers  of  his 
mind  fortified  by  lleep.'  Corporal  ftrength 
and  dexterity  arife  only  from  exercife :  without 
this  they  fink  into  lethargic  (lumber.  The 
ftrongeft  arm  would  grow  fliff  and  powerlefs, 
were  it  confined  for  years  to  a  fling :  and  fuch 
a  (ling  our  phyfical  education  refembles.  I 
lhall.  here  take  a  view  of  fome  of  it's  effects, 

*  Epift.  ad  Hippocrat,  Foes.  t.  2,  p.  1288. 

and 
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and  confequently  fhow  by  the  way  how  far  I 
believe  in  phyfical  degeneration,  and  find  a 
great  diffmiilitude  between  the  former  and 
prefent  race  of  men.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
what  follows  may  be  deduced  from  it. 

1.  Want  of '  Jirength  and  dexterity,  Jirmnefs 
and  mufcidariiy  of  body. 

Few  of  our  young  men  or  youths  poffefs 
thefe  qualities  united.  Many  are  altogether 
unexercifed,  and  confequently  weak  and  un- 
handy :  forne  have  conllclerable  fupplenefs  of 
joint,  without  even  moderate  flrength  of 
body :  others  difplay  mere  inflexible  flrength ; 
they  are  ftrong  only  in  thofe  labours,  which 
they  have  daily  praclifed ;  they  have  grown  to 
their  work.  Many  can  difcern  a  man's  occu- 
pation in  the  figure  of  his  body :  men  of 
fedentary  employments  appear  half  fitting 
even  when  they  walk,  and  are  flrikingly  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  thofe,  whofe  bufmefs  requires 
various  bodily  exertions.  Such  people  are 
feldom  adroit  at  any  thing,  in  which  their  own 
tools,  and  their  own  manual  arts,  are  not 
required;  They  are  eafily  terrified  at  every 
little  danger,  becaufe  they  know  not  how  to 
fuccour  themfelves.  This  is  ftill  more  true  of 
people  of  the  higher  claffes,  becaufe  they  are 
more  tenderly  brought  up,  and  unufed  to 

bodily 
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bodily  exertion.  They  are  commonly  weak, 
fearful,  and  agitated,  when  they  have  any 
unufual  occurrence  to  furmoimt,  any  un- 
wonted movement  to  perform,  as  to  run,  to 
lift,  to  leap,  to  climb,  or  the  like.  They 
bear  about  them  the  care  of  their  delicate 
bodies  in  the  years  of  manhood,  and  even  of 
youth :  they  tremble  when  they  look  down  from 
a  fteep  height,  turn  giddy  on  a  narrow  bridge,- 
and  lofe  all  command  of  their  fenfes  in  a 
moment  of  danger.  That  thefe  weaknefles 
are  not  effential  to  man's  nature,  but  engrafted 
on  it,  needs  no  demonftration.  Every  one, 
who  has  attended  to  them  as  they  appear  in 
common  life,  I  mall  leave  to  reflect  more  at 
large  on  thefe  obfervations,  which  I  have  pur- 
pofely  abridged,  and  to  confider  the  dangers, 
that  enfue  from  this  helpleffnefs  and  debility. 
It  is  to  our  honour,  that  fo  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  many  circumftances,  liable 
to  prove  dangerous  to  our  fellow  creatures : 
inftruc~tions  for  the  recovery  of  the  drowned 
are  made  public,  and  rewards  are  held  out  for 
reftoring  them  to  life ;  yet  fcarcely  one  man 
in  ten  thoufand  can  fichu ;  and  they  who 
would  adminifter  afTiftance  commonly  run 
about  the  ftrand  with  anxious  looks,  like  the 
hen  in  the  fable,  and  muft  firft  procure  a 

boat, 
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boat,  ere  they  can  afford  any  fuccour.  Receipts 
for  curing  the  bites  of  mad-dogs  are  adver- 
tized,   but  no  one  can  give  help.      Why  do 
we  not  bring  up  our  youth  fo   as   to  have 
ftrength  enough  to  difpatch  fuch  a  wretched 
animal,  or  dexteroufly  avoid  him  ?  Thoufands 
yearly  meet  with  accidents  by  falling  down 
ilairs,     from    narrow    places,    nay    on    even 
ground;  from  reftive  horfes,  from  carriages, 
from  fire,  from  firearms,   &c.  ;  becaufe  they 
arelumpiih,  helplefs,  and  liable  to  turn  giddy ; 
becaufe  they  want  power,  agility,  and  addrefs, 
to  help  themfelves.      Place  a  man  who  has 
been  accuflomed  to  exercife  his  faculties,   a 
failor,  for  inftance,  or  an  a6live  wild  american, 
in  the  very  fame  danger  as  a  man  of  letters, 
or  a  mechanic,   and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  the  former  would  fave  himfelf,  while  the 
latter  would  perim. 

We  cannot  all  be  failors,  we  cannot  acquire 
the  corporal  perfections  of  the  vigorous  foil 
of  nature:  our  whole  political  conftitution 
oppofes  this,  by  confining  us,  even  in  the 
years  when  we  are  more  gay  than  Nature 
herfelf,  to  the  mechanic's  workbench,  or  the 
ftudent's  deik.  This,  however,  fhould  excite 
us  the  more  to  employ  the  early  period  of 
childhood,  and  the  hours  of  youthful  liberty, 

in 
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in  improving  the  corporal  faculties,  and  Heeling 
both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  youth. 

2.  Bodily  weaknefs  and  infirmity. 
Throughout  all  nature  want  of  motion  in- 
dicates weaknefs,  corruption,  inanimation,  and 
death.  Trenck,  in  his  damp  prifon,  leaped 
about  like  a  lion  in  his  fetters  of  feventy 
pounds  weight,  in  order  to  preferve  his  health : 
and  an  illuftrious  phyfician  obferves  :  '  I  know 
not  which  is  moil  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of 
the  human  frame,  food  or  motion*.'  Why 
then  mould  frank,  healthy,  blooming  youth 
be  fettered  by  the  chains  of  a  fatal  fyftem  of 
education,  confined  to  the  houfe,  and  iparingly 
indulged,  at  the  utmoft,  in  the  exercife  of  a 
walk  in  fair  weather,  fcarcely  fufficient  for 
fine  ladies  ?  Why  during  bad  weather,  and  in 
winter,  fhould  they  be  kept  within  doors,  and 
as  warm  as  if  they  laboured  under  a  fever? 
It  is  true,  that  by  many  families  of  eminence 
this  oldwomaniih  mode  of  education  is  dif- 
carded;  and  that  Bafedow  has  taught  the 
higher  claries  of  people,  to  clothe  their  chil- 
dren more  confonantly  to  health,  and  to 
harden  them  more  againft  fuinmer's  heat  and 

*  Ackermann  ueler  die  Krankheiten  der  Gekbrten,  *  on 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Learned,'  p»  171. 

winter's 
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winter's  cold,  againft  wind,  and  rain,  and 
{how :  yet  on  the  whole  it  muil  be  confeffed, 
that  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  maxim 
inculcated  by  a  hundred  authors,  indifputably 
true  as  it  is,  that  we  cannot  emancipate  the 
world  from  the  influence  of  .the  weather  and 
of  climate,  fo  incelfantly  and  dangeroufly  ope- 
rating on  every  perfon  of  infirm  health,  and 
that  confequently  it  behoves  us,  to  inure  our- 
felves  to  it.  We  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  bell 
to  inure  children  to  this  :  but  we  merely  know 
it;  and  ourufual  mode  of  education  continues 
to  afford  the  mofl  effectual  means  of  rendering 
men  clifTatisfied  with  the  courfe  of  Nature: 
for  how  can  they  be  otherwife,  when  ftorm, 
and  rain,  and  frofl,  expofe  them  to  every  kind 
of  bodily  furferance?  They  murmur  at  the 
natural  changes  of  the  atmofphere,  and  load 
them  with  imprecations,  merely  becaufe  we 
have  neglected  to  accuftom  them  to  thefe 
changes.  We  know  this :  but  the  many  are 
far  from  agreed  on  carrying  it  into  practice ; 
they  retain  the  prejudices  of  their  grand- 
mothers with  refpect  to  education,  as  faithfully 
as  they  preferve  her  antiquated  rings  and 
necklace  in  veneration  of  her  memory.  Their 
maxims  of  health  confifl  in  keeping  warm, 
wrapping  up,  purging,  fweating,  bleeding, 

avoiding 
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avoiding  bad  weather,  keeping  within  doors, 
and  the  like :  thence  the  multitude  of  human 
hygrometers  and  barometers,  that  every  where 
appear,  and  the  fcarcity  of  vigorous,  hardy 
men. — Still  there  are  hopes.  By  degrees,  as 
reading  and  the  examples  of  enlightened  fami- 
lies diffufe  light  around,  this  malady  will  dif- 
appear,  and  with  it  a  crowd  of  difeafes,  which 
our  children  do  not  inherit  from  us,  but  acquire 
through  the  medium  of  education,  while  we 
too  anxiouily  endeavour  to  guard  againfl  them. 
*  To  avoid  expofmg  them  to  a  few  natural 
evils,  you  create  evils,  which  Nature  never 
gave*'.' 

Let  our  phyficians  decide  on  the  luxurious 
art  of  making  ourfelves  fick  and  infirm ;  it  is 
not  my  bufi.nefs  here  to  difcufs  it ;  I  have  only 
to  add  the  following  general  obfervations. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  arti- 
ficial and  complicated  diet,  with  which  the 
tables  of  the  great  are  profufely  covered,  is  by 
no  means  fuited  to  the  little  exercife  taken  both 
by  the  young  and  old,  and  the  too  early  ex- 
ertion of  the  mental  faculties.  The  indigeftion 
hence  arifing ;  the  depraved  juices,  which  no 
healthy  organization  of  the  fkin,  fortified  by 

*  Routfeau's  Emilius. 

frequent 
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frequent  expofition  to  the  air,  eliminates  ;  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  whole  body,  which 
by  degrees  becomes  a  flranger  to  the  balfamic 
influence  of  the  atmofphere ;  are  all  to  be  re- 
paired by  effeminate  care  and  nurfing,  by 
drugs  and  anxious  attention  to  regimen,  by 
animal  magnetifm,  and  the  like.  But  is  this 
poffible?  For  the  poor  invalides,  who  have 
thus  injured  their  frame,  there  is  but  one 
remedy,  but  one  mode  of  deliverance  from 
thefe  and  other  corporal  fufYermgs,  and  that 
is  well-condutted  and  per  fevering  exercife  of  the 
body  in  the  open  air,  and  gradually  fortifying 
the  enfeebled  fyft em.  Solid  and  unequivocal 
experience  have  fo  repeatedly  convinced  me  of 
this,  that  I  would  engage  to  reftore  any  child, 
or  any  one  in  early  youth,  whofe  health  was 
thus  injured. 

This  evil  is  generally  prevalent  in  the  fami- 
lies of  mechanics  alfo,  though  in  a  fomewhat 
lefs  degree :  I  call  it  the  difeafe  of  education, 
and  if  almoft  half  of  thofe,  who  are  bom  on 
this  Globe,  die  before  the  age  of  ten  *,  I  am 

*  According  to  Sueflmilch,  of  1000  born  418  die  within 
the  firft  ten  years:  in  many  places,  460.  See  P.  G. 
Henfler's  Beytrag  zur  Gefckickte  der  Lebens,  £ffr.  <  Mate- 
rials for  the  Hiftory  of  Life,  and  the  Increafe  of  Mankind 
in  the  Country/  p.  35. 

fully 
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fully  convinced  half  the  number  muft  he 
charged  to  it's  account.  As  I  am  no  pby- 
fician,  I  /hall  fay  nothing  of  fpafms,  with 
other  newfangled  nervous  difeafes,  and  fo 
forth,  unknown  to  men  brought  up  more 
hardily  and  more  fuitably  to  our  nature ;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  what  two  phyficians 
have  faid.  '  Nervous  difeafes  are  far  more 
common  and  diverfified  than  they  were  lixty 
years  ago :  this  is  a  truth  univerfally  confeffed ; 
every  one  admits  it,  laments  it,  and  afks  the 
reafon  *.'  The  author  then  proceeds  to  detail 
it's  caufes  :  1,  the  much  more  general  love  of 
the  fciences,  and  ftudying  them;  and  the 
incefjant  application  to  books  in  confequence : 
2.  much  greater  ufe  of  warm  drinks :  3.  in- 
creafe  of  luxury;  and  4.  hence  augmentation 
of  the  paffions :  5.  tafte  for  a  much  more 
heating  preparation  of  food :  6.  tranfmiffion 
of  parental  weaknefs  and  effeminacy :  7.  the 
influence  of  fecret  difeafes. 

*  Hypochondriacifm,  as  Zimmerman n  juftly 
obferves  in  his  work  on  Experience,   Part  II, 
Vol.   IV,  p.  293,  conflitutes  one  half  of  all 
our  chronic  difeafes ;  and  this,   as  well  as  the 
nervous  diforders,  which  are  every  where  in- 

*  Tiflbt  on  the  Health  of  Men  of  Letters,  p.  1 96. 
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treating,  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  im- 
moderate exertion  of  the  mental  faculties, 
while  our  bodies  are  enfeebled  by  indulgence*.' 
Affiduous  occupation  of  the  mind*,  and  con- 
tinued reft  of  body,  will  gradually  deftroy  the 
ftrongeft  conftitution :  and  if  to  thefe  be  added 
luxurious  living,  fparing  enjoyment  of  the 
freih  air,  infalubrious  clothing,  and  an  unob-- 
ierved  want  of  cleanlinefs,  to  which  I  mall 
advert  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  bathing,  the 
two  principal  caules  cannot  fail,  to  operate 
more  fpeedily  and  irrefiftibly.  Thefe  few 
words  difplay  the  grand  outlines  of  our  way 
of  life,  particularly  in  the  higher  claffes :  in 
Ihort,  it  continually  approaches  more  and 
more  to  the  mode  of  living  that  prevails 
among1  men  of  letters.  Thus  the  difeafes  of 
the  ftudy  gradually  infmuate  themfelves  into 
the  drawing  room,  and  ilill  more  eafily  into 
the  nurfery,  which  is  too  frequently  converted 
into  the  ftuderit's  clofet.  Allow  me  here  to 
give  a  brief  view  of  the  confequences  of  mental 
exertion,  accompanied  with  continual  reft  of 
body,  from  TiiTot.  The  inftrument  of  thought 
is  the  brain.  In  the  exercife  of  thinking  the 
delicate  fibres  of  this  vifcus  are  in  perpetual 

*  Frank's  Syftem  of  Medical  Police. 

F  motion ; 
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motion  :  they  are  fatigued  by  it's  continuance ; 
and,  as  we  all  know,  when  urged  beyond  their 
force,  they  fufrer  an  irretrievable  derangement, 
bv  which  all  power  of  thinking  is  deftroyed. 
All  the  nerves  of  the  body  originate  from  the 
brain  :  or  I  may  fay  with  more  propriety,  the 
fibres  of  the  brain  are  the  fhil  delicate  roots 
of  the  nerves  themfelves.  The  nerves  there- 
fore mufl  fuifer,  when  the  brain  is  weakened 
by  exceffive  labour.  Through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves  this  weaknefs  imparts  itfelf  to 
the  whole  body,  which  cannot  begin  a  fingle 
function  without  the  aid  of  the  nerves. 
Accordingly  if  the  operations  of  thefe  be  dif~ 
ordered,  the  whole  economy  of  the  bodily 
fyftem  is  difturbed,  and  particularly  of  the 
ftomach,  which  porTeffes  many  nerves  of  great 
fenfibility.  This  is  fufficient  to  account  for 
the  body's  being  affected  by  the  exercife  of  the 
mental  faculties.  It  will  not  appear  furpriring, 
that  a  profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  Paris  felt  himfelf 
ready  to  faint  whenever  he  came  to  a  beautiful 
paifage  in  Homer. 

What  has  been  juft  faid,  it  is  true,  refers 
only  to  long  continued  and  immoderate  mental 
exertion,  which  is  not  founiverfally  prevalent: 
but  even  (lighter  employment  of  the  mind, 
when  habitually  perfevered  in  for  a  long  time, 

and 
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and  affiftecl  by  the  auxiliary  caufes  mentioned 
above,  may  produce  the  lame  effect  on  the 
body,  particularly  in  youth  *.  If  then  deli- 
cate youths  be  fubjecled  to  mental  exertion, 
at  a  time  when  Nature  is  bulled  in  bringing' 
the  body  to  perfection,  the  confequences  muft 
be  doubly  injurious :  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
Nature  is  hindered  in  her  endeavours  to  im- 
prove the  body ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  mental  faculties  operates  more 
forcibly,  as  at  this  age  they  require  more 
exertion.  Baratier  was  a  man  of  learning  in 
his  eighth  year;  at  eighteen  he  laboured 
under  the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  and  at  twenty 
he  was  dead.  Examples  of  a  (imilar  kind,  if 
not  equally  fir  iking,  are  every  where  to  be 
found.  The  natural  vivacity  of  the  child  and 
the  boy  is  altogether  unequalled.  How  brifk 
the  circulation  of  their  blood,  unattainable  in 
us  unlefs  in  a  irate  of  fever !  How  great  the 
vivacity  of  their  unfettered,  unclouded  fpirit, 
to  which  no  animal  mind  approaches  !  Sweet, 
never  to  be  forgotten  life,  when  pure  ferenity 
beams  from  the  eye,  when  the  whole  machine 

*  'It  muft  not  be  fuppofed,  that  profound  meditation 
alone  is  capable  of  enfeebling  the  nerves :  to  bring  on  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  nervous  diforders,  nothing  more 
is  neceflary,  than  to  fatigue  the  eye.'  TifTot. 

F  ~  expands 
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expands  in  the  fulleft  enjoyment  of  innocent 
and  truly  celeftial  delight !  This  enjoyment, 
alas !  is  foon  loft  in  the  fociety  of  the  ferious 
mufes,  and  with  it  the  profpcrity  of  the  whole 
frame :  '  this  age  is  defigned  for  corporal  ex- 
ercifes,  which  ftrerigthc.ii  the  body;  and  not 
for  ftudy,  which  enfeebles  it,  and  cramps  it's 
growth".' 

A  fecond  grand  caufe  is  continued  reft  of 
body.  In  almoft  all  great  cities,  and  in  very 
many  countries,  men  have  gone  fo  far  as  to 
deem  feveral  natural  movements,  as  walking 
for  inftance,  indecorous.  In  Naples  it  is  leis 
difgraceful  to  (leal,  than  to  go  on  foot ;  and 
whoever  makes  ufe  of  his  own  legs,  fays 
Brydone,  is  taken  for  a  groom.  The  latter 
is  true  even  of  many  great  cities  in  Germany. 
Men  walk  from  the  fofa  to  the  door,  and  from 
the  door  to  the  fofa ;  wherever  they  go  befides 
they  are  carried.  What  can  be  expelled,  fays 
Frank,  from  fuch  folly  ?  Muft  not  they  who 
are  aihamed  to  appear  as  men  foon  degenerate 
into  women ;  and  women  into  helplefs  dolls  ? 
This  indeed  relates  only  to  the  great ;  but  thofe 
of  fedentary  occupations  incur  nearly  the 
fame  danger.  Neceflity,  it  is  true,  excul- 
pates thefe  to  a  certain  degree :  but  neither 

•-  TifTot. 

can 
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can  make  this  a  plea  for  the  difufe  of  all  bodily 
exertion,  while  they  fpcnd  their  leifure  hours 
at  the  card-table,  or  in  reading,  thus  conti- 
nuing indolently  at  reft  during  the  time  when 
their  limbs  might  be  employed  in  falutary 
motion.  This  difufe  befits  no  nation,  that 
would  retain  the  leaft  pretenfion  to  manhood ; 
and  one  chief  object  of  gymnaftic  education 
is,  to  prefer ve  youth  from  falling  into  it.  Un- 
queftionably  it  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
our  phyfical  degeneracy.  The  principal  fource 
of  our  wellbeing  arifes  from  the  circulation  of 
our  fluids,  efpecially  the  blood.  A  brifk  cir- 
culation animates  the  whole  man :  even  the 
phlegmatic  is  exhilarated,  when  any  thing 
fets  his  blood  in  commotion ;  and  when  this 
takes  place  in  an  immoderate  degree,  the  man 
is  agitated  even  jto  delirium.  Thefe  effecls 
are  well  known.  Continued  reft  weakens  the 
circulation;  till  at  length  the  blood  feebly 
creeps  through  it's  veffels,  for  the  heart  is  not 
of  itfelf  fufficient  to  give  it  due  motion.  For 
this  rnufcular  movement  is  likewife  requifite. 
But  reft  of  body  relaxes  the  mufcles,  diminifhes 
the  vital  heat,  checks  perforation,  injures  di- 
geftion,  fickens  the  whole  frame,  and  thus 
numberlefs  difeafes  are  introduced.  There 
is  not  a  fingle  part  of  the  human  machine, 
F  3  which 
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\vhich  a  fcdentary  mode  of  life  does  not  debi-r 
litate,  and  the  nerves  more  efpecially  fuffer  by 
it.  Generally  fpeaking,  fays  Ackermann  *,  a 
fedentary  life  is  the  fource  of  all  thofe  difeafes, 
which  phyficians  term  cachectic,  the  number 
of  which  is  considerable.  Among  them  are 
greenficknefs,  jaundice,  atrophy,  v/orms,  tetter, 
obflru6tion  of  the  natural  excretions,  dropfy, 
&c.  For  thefe  exercife  is  the  beft  remedy. 
It  ftrengthens  the  veffels,  fays  Tiffot,  preferves 
the  fluids  in  a  healthy  ftate,  quickens  the 
appetite,  facilitates  the  excretions,  invigorates 
the  fpirits,  and  excites  pleafing  fenfations 
throughout  the  whole  nervous  fyftem. 

I  am  far  from  being  one  of  thofe,  who  wim 
with  blind  enthufiafm  to  fee  civilized  man  con- 
verted into  a  wild  animal,  feeking  health  upon 
all  fours  in  Nature's  bofom  :  I  know,  that  the 
favage  has  his  difeafes ;  and  I  believe,  that 
civilized  man  muft  be  more  capable  of  avoiding 
them,  as  he  pofTeflcs  more  knowledge  to  fbun 
their  caufes.  Why  then  has  he  more?  In 
fact,  it  is  not  civilization,  but  it's  abufe,  that 
finks  us  in  this  refpecl  below  the  favage. 
Would  we  wifli  our  poflerity  to  be  robuft, 
mufculous,  and  manly,  let  us  firft  introduce 


*  On  the  Difeafes  of  the  Learned. 
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thefe  defirable  qualities  into  our  education, 
nature  will  evidently  profper  our  endeavours, 
and  our  minds  feel  the  benefit. 

'  Corpus  enim  male  fi  valeat,  parere  nequibit 
Praeceptis  animi,  magna  &;  praeclara  jubentis  *.' 

Marcell.  Paligen.  Lib.  10. 

3.  Inactivity.  Let  us  diminifli  fenfual  fuf- 
ceptibility,  defirous  only  of  pleafurable  im- 
preffions,  and  endeavour  to  give  more  force  to 
the  body  and  to  the 'mind.  Indolence  is  the 
confequence  of  weaknefs  and  voluptuoufneis. 
A  contented  mind,  in  a  ftrong  body  Heeled 
by  education,  loves  labour,  and  to  be  aclive. 
We  have  to  contend  with  many  pafiions,  the 
grounds  of  which  lie  wholly  in  our  corporal 
difability.  That  phlegmatic  indolence,  which 
cannot  bear  to  ftoop  to  pick  up  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  to  undergo  the  intolerable  exer- 
tion of  a  little  walk  to  ferve  a  fellow-creature ; 
which  converts  men  into  mere  bablers  without 
the  power  of  a6lion ;  flouriihes  beft  in  the  bofom 
of  effeminate  enervating  education,  the  plan 
of  which  has  been  fketched  by  luxury  and  re- 
finement. It's  melancholy  effects  are  pal- 

*  '  For,  if  the  body  labour  under  ill-health,  it  will  be 
Incapable  of  obeying  the  mind,  ordering  what  is  great 
and  noble.' 

F  4  pable 
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pable  throughout  Europe  from  Wardhuus  to 
Gibraltar.  Effentially  we  are  active  as  Nature, 
from  whofe  bofom  we  proceeded,  and  of  whom 
we  are  a  part.  The  inextinguifhable  flame 
within  us  was  kindled  from  that,  which  is  all 
life  and  activity.  It  is  innate  in  us.  The 
young  energies  of  the  fuckling  ftrive  to 
difplay  themfelves,  and  our  third  word  is  to 
enjoin  the  child  reft.  To  fcream,  to  cry,  to 
crawl,  to  run,  to  leap,  are  the  circumftances 
in  which  he  finds  fatisfacllon  :  and  we  mould 
leave  him  to  purfue  his  own  courfe,  as  far  as 
decorum  will  admit,  for  time  and  nature  will 
convert  this  infantile  wildnefs  into  manly, 
indefatigable  activity.  What  then  becomes 
of  this  natural  activity  in  multitudes,  in  their 
riper  years  ?  We  behold  them  funk  in  indo- 
lence: has  Nature  refumed  from  them  the 
gift  me  once  beftowed?  No:  not  Nature,  but 
our  unnatural  guidance.  We  forcibly  impofc 
on  children  the  manners  and  fteadinefs  of  ma- 
turity, and  thus  the  inactivity  of  old  age 
appears  in  the  feafon  of  manhood.  Our 
feverity  and  inceffant  chiding  {till  the  infantile 
propenfity  to  cry ;  and  thus  we  gradually  fup- 
prefs  all  defire  o.  difplayiug  and  exerting  the 
corpora'  faculties,  which  we  evidently  ought 
to  promote;  we  confine  all  labour  to  the 

mind, 
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*nind,  and  by  this,  by  improper  diet,  and  by 
treating  him  as  if  fick,  we  weaken  the  activity 
of  the  future  man.  If  his  mind  be  not  imme-r 
diately  affected,  it  will  infallibly  fuffer  by  this 
conduct.  The  phlegmatic  body  creeps  at  it's 
Commands,  and  feldom  obeys  them,  if  they 
be  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  it. 

6  The  weaker  the  body,  the  more  it  com- 
mands :  the  ftronger  it  is,  the  more  it  obeys, 
The  body  muft  poffefs  vigour  to  be  obedient 
to  the  mind  ;  a  good  fervant  mould  be 


But  without  repeated  exertion  it  will  foon 
become  weak,  and  vegetate  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
fubordination.  Here  we  are  at  the  fountain 
of  the  worft  of  difeafes,  idlenefs,  and  it's 
companion,  ennui.  At  this  point  I  mall  flop  : 
Other  wife  I  muft  play  the  fpy  over  the  gaming- 
table, at  which  Avarice,  Scandal,  and  Defpair, 
fo  frequently  feat  themfelves  ;  domeftic  quar- 
rels, from  the  cottage  to  the  palace;  com- 
plaints for  want  of  bread  ;  and  the  fighs  of 
Indolence,  when  compelled  to  labour  :  I  muft 
Jtik  many  impoftors,  why  they  do  not  perform 
what  they  promife  ;  many  fearchers  after  the 
philofopher's  ftone,  why  they  do  not  rather 

*  RoufTeau's  EmiliuS, 

follow 
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follow  the  plough.  How  often  ihall  we  find, 
that  effeminacy,  and  the  habit  of  bodily  in- 
action, are  at  the  bottom  of  all  thcfe  ! 

If  this  be  fo,  a  melancholy  truth  enfues  from 
what  has  been  faid,  namely,  that  our  moral 
precepts,  and  our  focial  laws,  arc  of  no  avail 
in  thcufands  of  cafes,  becaufe  we  educate 
multitudes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  are 
more  or  lefs  incapacitated  for  obeying  them. 
The  charge  is  feoere;  yet  let  it  be  invefti- 
gated :  I  have  not  advanced  it,  but  on  con- 
viction. May  it  incite  parents  and  teachers 
of  youth,  to  lay  the  fad  confequences  of  an 
effeminate  education,  fo  extremely  reprehen- 
fible  with  regard  to  the  corporal  faculties,  to 
heart,  and  to  attend  more  to  the  bodily  in> 
provement  of  youth. 

May  I  be  indulged  here  in  a  fhort  digreflion, 
that  I  may  not  pafs  over  certain  lamentable 
errours,  .  which  evidently  take  their  origin 
from  an  effeminate  mode  of  education,  and 
confcquent  inactivity.  I  fpeak  of  the  errours 
of  an  inftinct,  to  which  imufual  attention  has 
been  excited  in  modern  days.  Hence,  if  I 
miftake  not,  we  trace  them  to  their  fource. 
As  we  expecl  the  juices  of  the  wellnourimed 
and  tenderly  foftered  hothoufe  plant  will  be 
earlier  converted  into  fruit;  we  have  every 

ret  f  ju 
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jreafon  to  apprehend,  the  manifestation  of  this 
jnftin6i  in  tlie  fubjecls  of  our  effeminate  and 
luxurious  education  will  be  accelerated.  The 
law,  to  which  this  inftincl  is  fubje&ed,  remains 
the  fame  now  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
with  regard  to  every  one  who  is  led  by  Nature : 
but  if  we  break  loofe  from  her  hand,  the 
bodily  and  mental  conftitution  of  the  indivi- 
dual, as  moulded  by  our  art,  takes  it's  place> 
and  produces  at  an  early  period,  as  experience 
fliows,  what  Nature  would  have  longer  de- 
ferred. What  cannot  the  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment of  food  to  fatiety,  artificially  excited 
appetite,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  the  hunger 
that  labour  creates,  effect  in  the  families  of 
the  great?  All  this  was  not  beftowcd  on  man: 
he  muft  pay  for  it  by  a&ual  difeafe,  or  fuper- 
abundance  and  corruption  of  the  fluids. 
Miferable  condition  !  We  require  but  a  certain 
proportion,  never  a  fuperfluity  of  nourifh- 
ment  If  we  cannot  confine  ourfelves  to  this 
proportion,  which  is  particularly  difficult  in 
the  houfes  of  the  great;  there  is  no  other 
method  of  compensating  for  our  excefs  but 
bodily  exertion.  This  concocts  the  luxu- 
riant juices,  and  diffufes  them  throughout  the 
limbs,  to  repair  the  exhaufted  mufcles.  Hunger 
and  laffitucle  are  the  pleafing  confequences  of 

fufficient 
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fufficicnt  bodily  cxercife:  fcarcely  is  the  hunger 
appeafed,  when  laffitude  enfues,  and  with  this 
inftiuct  is  fulled,  as  nothing  ftimulates  it. 
How  delightful  is  then  the  deep  of  rofycheekcd 
Innocence !  This  is  a  grateful  idea,  for  it 
embraces  the  infinite  beneficial  confequences 
of  this  ftate  both  to  the  body  and  to  the 
mind.  If  what  I  fay  be  true,  parents  and 
m  afters,  what  ought  you  to  have  more  at 
heart,  than  a  complete  phyfical  reform  of  a 
tnode  of  education,  which  has  long  iliown 
itfelf  to  be  defective  ? 

If  we  ceafe  not  to  bring  up  our  youth  in 
the  hothoufes  of  effeminacy  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  to  leave  them  wearifome  hours  in  abun- 
dance, to  point  their  imagination  to  volup- 
tuous images,  and  thus  to  accelerate  the 
circulation  of  the  fuperfluous  juices,  inftead 
of  conCociing  them,  all  the  means  hitherto 
propofed  to  check  the  burft  of  the  paffions  are 
inefficient. 

4.  An  improper  choice  of  armifements.  If 
the  objecl-  of  amufements  be  to  recreate  the 
mind,  or  the  body,  or  both,  after  labour  per- 
formed, they  muft  be  ufelefs  in  themfelves,  or 
in  their  application,  when,  inftead  of  anfwering 
this  objecl:,  they  tend  to  exhauft  the  body  or 
mind,  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  labour 

already 
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already  undergone.     Do  we  acl:  in  confonance 
with  reafon,  then,  if,  after  ferious  ftudies,  or 
other  fedentary  employments,  which  by  degrees 
cramp  the  vifcera,  we  recur  to  novels,   cards, 
and  other  fimilar  amufements,    invented  by 
folly,  which  exhauft  and  debilitate  anew  the 
tired  nerves  and  relaxed  mufcles  ?  if  we  feek 
recreation  in  plays,  balls,    and  conceits?  if, 
with  the  digeftive  faculty  enfeebled,    we  fit 
down  to  the  long  meal  of  the  feftive  board  ? 
I    may    leave    the    reader    to    purfue    thefe 
queftions ;  as  I  have  neither  time  nor  defire, 
to  enumerate  our  ufual  games  and  paftimes, 
and  mow,  that  they  are  for  the  moft  part  in- 
jurious, in  themf elves,  or  in  their  application. 
If  we  take  but  a  flight  glance  at  them,   it 
cannot  fail  to  ftrike  us  how  few  are  in  ufe, 
that  tend  to  promote  judicious  exercife  of  the 
body.     What  an  effeminate  feature  is  it  in  the 
character  of  a  nation,  to  be  continually  lolling 
on  cufhions  in  drawing  rooms  or  carriages, 
and  to  play  almqft  wholly  with  the  mind !  Is  it 
not  more  fuitable  to  it's  deftination,  that  we 
ihould  appoint  to  this  office  it's  inftrument  the 
body,  and  thus  render  this  body  capable  of 
ferving  it  in  it's  higher  duties  and  occupations  ? 
This  is  no  longer  the  ton.      '  Things  are 
now  come  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  all  (bodily) 

exercife 
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exercife  is  hanimed  from  genteel  houfes .;  and 
that,  as  Tiffot  lays,  thofe  various  bodily 
movements,  which  the  ancients  confidered  as 
duties,  have  been  fo  neglected  within  the  laft 
two  or  three  generations,  that  in  a  few  years 
probably  their  names  will  occur  only  in  dic- 
tionaries. In  every  town,  cards,  with  which 
our  fathers  were  but  little  acquainted,  chain 
all  focieties,  from  an  appointed  hour  of  the 
afternoon,  to  their  chairs,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  fit  fixed  as  ftatues 
till  the  night  is  far  advanced.  Even  our  tafte 
for  niufic  ferves  but  to  reftrain  us  the  more 
from  air  and  exercife ;  and,  fond  as  I  am  of 
this  celeftial  enjoyment,  I  can  fcarcely  blame 
the  eaftcrn  nations,  for  deeming  it  indecorous 
in  a  man  of  rank  to  learn  mufic  *. ' 

Can  we,  then,  talk  of  ton,  when  our  ge- 
neral improvement  and  perfection  are  in  quef- 
tion  ? — And  why  is  it  no  longer  the  ton  f 
Becaufe  our  education  favours  effeminate  in- 
action and  feniibility,  and  even  calls  in  the 
aid  of  fcience  to  play  with  the  mind ;  becaufe 
all  it's  aim  is  to  foften  our  feelings,  and  fo  to 
imftring  us,  that  we  have  no  defire  to  feek 
recreation  except  in  repofe  and  inactivity  of 

*  Frank's  Medical  Police. 

body, 
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body,  and  always  prefer  what  flatters  our  de- 
licate fenfibility. 

'  Over  this,'  fays  Frank,  '  police  mould 
have  a  watchful  eye :  this  is  not  the  way  to 
render  ufeful  citizens  of  the  ftate,  after 
having  performed  their  labours,  apt  for  frefli 
exertions  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men.' 

Even  our  children,  who  are  yet  too  young, 
and  too  little  departed  from  nature,  to  adopt 
the  refinements  of  fafhion,  could  teach  us 
better.  They  frifk  about  the  moment  the 
book  is  clofed;  and  fit  not  ftill,  like  us, 
preaching  of  decorum,  till  impelled  by  thofe 
commands  of  Nature,  which  we  dare  not 
difobey. 

5.  Debilitation  of  the  mind.  This  is  a 
copious  theme,  on  which  I  muft  check  my 
pen,  left  I  exhauft  my  reader's  patience.  No 
one  doubts  the  great  influence  of  the  body 
on  the  mind :  the  phyfical  treatment  of  the 
body,  therefore,  particularly  in  childhood  and 
in  youth,  muft  tend  to  determine  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  ;  and  indeed  affecls  it  more 
deeply,  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  This  is 
fo  certain,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  tefl 
of  experiment.  Confine  a.  young  creature  in 
a  dark  dungeon,  treat  him  as  a  criminal,  and 
deprive  him  of  every  youthful  enjoyment; 

what 
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what  a  melancholy,   gloomy,  fufpicious,   uii* 
focial  being  will  he  become  !  Keep  him  in  re- 
ligious iblitudc ;  let  him  fail,  and  pray,  and 
mortify  his  flcm :  he  will  probably  become  a 
pious  enthufiail,  a  vifionary,   a  fanatic.     The 
man,  who  climbs  the  mail,  unfurls  the  fail, 
and  guides  the  helm,   is  a  very  different  being 
from  him,  who  is  deftined  to  the  thimble  and 
the  mears.     Our  ideas  of  ourfelves  and  the 
things  around  us,   our  way  of  thinking  and 
acling,  too  frequently  depend  on  the  modifi- 
cations of  our  fluids,  on  the  tone  of  our  nerves 
and   our  whole    frame.       To   thoufands   the 
World  appears  today  ferene  and  bright,  to- 
morrow difmal  and  gloomy :  today  they  can 
difplace   mountains,    tomorrow  they   cannot 
move   a  ftraw.      This    complete    change   of 
fccne  and  action  is  commonly  produced  by  the 
ftate  of  their  bodies  alone.     If  truth  and  fin- 
cerity,   ilrmnefs  of  character,  unalterable  con- 
ilancy  in  love,  cheerfulneis,  prefence  of  mind, 
courage,    and  true   manlinefs    of  fentiment, 
have  decreafed  in  modern  days,  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  greater  cultivation  of  the  mind ; 
Avhich,  it  is  to  be  regretted,   is  but  too  often 
the  improvement  of  the  imagination,  wit,  and 
memory,    to  the  neglect  of  practical  under- 
ilanding ;  but  commonly  in  the  difregard  of 

phyiical 
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phyfical  education,  in  the  want  of  hardening 
and  exercifing  our  youth.  Whence  iliall  the 
young  citizen  of  the  World  acquire  that  great, 
noble,  manly  character,  which  diftinguiihes 
itfelf  by  firmnefs  in  profperity  and  in  adver- 
lity,  by  courage  in  danger,  by  generoiity  in 
fuccour,  by  patience  and  exertion  in  need, 
by  reflection  in  the  bufmefs  of  life ;  when  he 
is  brought  up  with  delicacy,  and,  taught  to 
rely  on  the  fupport  of  others,  is  conicious  of 
his  own  helplefsnefs  and  debility?  Whence 
ihall  he  derive  prefence  of  mind  in  danger, 
when  he  has  fpent  his  blooming  years  lolling 
on  a  fofa,  or  fitting  on  a  form?  whence 
cheerfulnefs,  when  his  nerves  are  relaxed,  and 
his  whole  body  unbraced  by  his  way  of 
living?  whence  temperance,  when  we  excite 
and  ftrengthen  his  paiFjons  by  luxury  in  eating 
and  drinking,  by  deep,  and  inactive  repofe  ? 
whence  conftancy,  fmcerity,  and  truth;  when 
his  conftitution  is  weak,  and  reprefents  the 
things  that  furround  him  now  of  this  hue, 
anon  of  that  ?  in  a  word,  what  can  we  expecl 
from  the  mind,  when  it's  inftrmnent,  the 
body,  is  not  only  capable  of  executing  little, 
but  even  oppre/fcs  the  mind  with  it's  weight  ? 
Deftroy  the  roots  of  the  healthieft  plants, 
their  heads  will  droop  and  die.  Many  excel- 
G  lent 
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lent  qualities  of  the  mind  have  their  roots,  in 
fact,  in  the  body :  their  fummits,  which 
adorn  the  fpiritual  being,  the  mind,  w^l 
wither,  if  we  negle6t  the  foil  of  thefe  valuable 
plants,  and  thus  injure  their  roots. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  to  deny  the  prefent  ge- 
neration all  noble  qualities.     Can  I,  who  am 
a  member  of  it,  be  it's  calumniator  ?  But  what- 
ever of  noble  we  perceive  commonly  fmacks 
of  national  fpirit.      Here  it  is  blind  flavifh 
devotion  to  a  defpot,    there  the  madnefs  of 
liberty ;   in  one  place  it  is  the  luft  of  conqueft, 
in  another  fanatic  fubmiffion  to  the  clergy; 
in  a  third  the  gentler  qualities  of  compaffion, 
pity,  and  the  fenfibility  of  fociety  polimed  to 
the  extreme  of  refinement.     Thus  the  noble 
takes  it's  bent  from  the  prevailing  opinion, 
which   is    ufualiy  received   as    it's   ftandard. 
For  our  own  parts,   do  we  judge  of  actions 
flrictly  according    to  the   laws    of  impartial 
reafon  ?  or  do  we  not  rather  find  them  perfect, 
in   confequcnce   of  the   imperfection  of  the 
ftandard  we  employ  ?  Many  of  our  periodical 
papers,  which  make  an  oftentatious  difplay  of 
le  actions,   unqueftionably  with  a  laudable 
view,  ieem  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  latter 
fuppolition.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  to  me  it 
appears  evident,  that  thoufands  of  noble  cha- 

rafters, 
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rafters  would  appear  flill  more  noble,  and 
thoufands  that  are  equivocal  and  indifferent 
would  evince  themfelves  honefl  and  worthy, 
had  they  not  been  crippled  by  our  effeminate 
mode  of  education. 

No  heroic  patriotifm,  no  facrifices  for  the 
common  good  and  the  fuccour  of  others,  no 
manly  courage,  no  inflexible  love  of  truth,  no 
lofty  endeavours  at  noble  actions,  can  ordinarily 
fee  expected  from  the  weak  and  infirm ;  from 
perfons  habituated  to  luxury  from  their  youth  ; 
who  are  ever  thinking  on  the  gratification  of 
their  fybaritic  wifhes,  and  what  they  call  their 
wants ;  whofe  grand  bufinefs  is  folely  the 
acquifition  of  the  means  of  gratifying  them ; 
and  whofe  bodies,  funk  in  eafe  and  effemi- 
nacy, feek  to  mun  every  inconvenience  by  a 
thoufand  devious  ways.  The  objects  of  their 
exertions  are  enjoyment,  pleafure,  their  own 
convenience,  eafe,  and  freedom  from  care : 
their  common  lot  is  to  be  Jiaves  to  their  paf- 
fions.  '  All  the  fenfual  pailions  take  up  their 
abode  in  effeminate  bodies  ;  and  are  the  more 
irritable  in  proportion  as  they  are  lefs  capable 
of  being  gratified.  A  feeble  body  enfeebles 
the  mind  V 

*  Rou/Teau's  Emilius, 

G  %  I  cannotj 
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I  cannot  here  omit  particularly  noticing  a 
quality  of  the  manly  character,  which  our 
effeminate  education  is  continually  rendering 
more  fcarce.  This  is  a  certain  wife  confidence 
in  our  own  powers ;  which  prevents  us  from 
crying  out  for  help,  or  falling  into  defpair  on 
every  trifling  occafion  ;  which  muft  be  at  the 
bottom  of  every  great  or  little  entcrprize ;  and 
which  is  indifpenfably  neceflary,  to  enable  us, 
as  men  and  citizens,  to  preferve  a  certain  in- 
dependance.  As  long  as  our  understanding 
can  rely  upon  this  anchor,  our  voyage,  what- 
ever ftonns  may  ailail  us,  will  ft  ill  be  fuffi- 
ciently  pleafant,  to  induce  us  to  perfevere; 
and  every  oppofition  will  ferve  only  to  ani- 
mate our  exertions :  but  when  this  is  loft,  it 
is  time  for  us  to  quit  the  deck,  and  relinquifh 
the  helm  of  our  vefiel  to  the  guidance  of 
another. 

To  enter  more  particularly  into  what  I  have 
exhibited  as  the  confequences  of  our  effemi- 
nate education  and  mode  -of  life,  appears  to 
me  fuperfluous.  Befides,  I  muft  again  notice 
them,  when  I  come  to  difcriminate  the  objects 
of  gymnaftic  exercifes.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
unpieafing  to  many  readers,  to  fee  the  points 
on  which  we  have  touched  reduced  to  one 
general  principle.  This  is  : 

The 
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The  beft  education  leads  to  the  left  capacity 
for  fiipportlng  the  joys  and  the  for  rows  of 

tije*. 

To  fupport  requires  force :  and  that  this 
cannot  be  imbibed  from  the  prefent  fpirit  of 
eiFeminacy,  which  cockers  and  foftens  our 
feelings,  is  felfevidcnt.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  approximate  the  beft  education,  we 
n\uft  gradually  abandon  this  fpirit.  Not  that 
we  muft  abjure  learning  and  civilization,  and 
with  them  genuine  moral  fentiments,  to  re- 
plunge  ourfelves  into  the  depths  of  barbarifm  : 
but  only  follow  thofe  ancient  principles,  which 
lead  to  form  and  fuftain  the  manly  character 
by  exercife  and  wellmanaged  hardening, 
inftead  of  curtailing  our  natural  ftrength  and 
greatnefe  of  mind,  and  melting  them  down 

o  o 

with  fenfibility. 

I  mall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  words 
of  Soemmering :  '  how  many  plants  are  de- 
prived of  the  greater  part  of  their  effential 
perfection  by  cultivation !  The  forced  fuper- 
ficial  fplendour  and  beauty  deftroys  the  tranfi- 
tory  flower,  and  frequently  depraves  or  dimi- 
nishes the  moft  important  end  of  the  bloilbm, 

*  '  He  who  is  mo  ft  capable  of  fupporting  the  good  and 
the  evil  of  this  life,  is  the  beft  educated.'  Emilius. 

G  3  the 
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the  power  of  propagation,  together  with  the 
energies  of  the  whole  plant/ 

How  frequently  do  we  cultivate  the  un- 
der/landing to  the  detriment  of  all  the  aftive 
powers  of  man ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   III. 

ALL    THE    MEANS,    THAT    HAVE    HITHERTO 

EMPLOYED    AGAINST    THESE     CONSEQUENCES    OF 
EFFEMINACY,    ARE    INSUFFICIENT.. 

WHEN  prejudices  are  confolidated 
by  time,  repeated  efforts  are  required  to  deftroy 
them.  When  privileged  by  faihion,  and  the 
confent  of  ages ;  when  the  talte  of  a  nation 
approves  and  fupports  them;  let  them  be 
profcribed  by  the  wifeil  of  men,  whether  his 
name  be  Tiffot  or  Fraftk,  Locke  or  RoufFeau, 
few  will  dare  arm  to  attack  them.  Thck 
country,  and  their  townfmen  point  the  finger 
at  them,  and  zealoufly  engage  as  partifens  in 
•the  caufe  of  their  prejudices.  Men  advance, 
therefore,  but  feebly  to  the  charge :  they 
emVe,  and  leave  thofe,  who  may  think  proper, 
to  aft. 

The  coufequences  of  our  effeminate  edu- 
cation briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter 
have  long  been  the  rocks,  on  which  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  thoufands  has  fplit.  The  more  in- 
telligent part  of  the  nation  has  become  aware 
of  them ;  and  the  wifh  to  remove  them  has 
been  expreffed  with  an  ardour,  from  which 
much  may  be  hoped,  as  the  attempts  to  im- 
prove education  are  grown  far  more  com- 
G  4  mon, 
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mon.  Not  the  teachers  of  youth  alone,  but 
the  moft  celebrated  phyficians,  have  for  fome 
time  urged  the  neceffity  of  a  complete  reform 
in  the  phyfical  department  of  education  :  but 
in  the  country,  in  towns,  and  in  all  ancient 
fcholaftic  eftablimments,  time  has  rendered 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  an  effeminate  mode 
of  education  facred :  in  the  palaces  of  the 
great,  and  in  the  apartments  of  their  little 
imitators,  faihion  has'  taken  it  under  protec- 
tion :  at  univerfities,  and  in  the  ftudies  of  men 
of  letters,  learning  has  united  with  faihion  to 
erect  it  an  afylum.  Hence  the  exhortations 
of  thofe  great  men  have  remained  a  dead 
letter,  without  being  followed  in  praclice ;  fo 
that  a  complete  reform  in  phyfical  education 
muft  take  place,  before  we  can  alienate  our 
youth  from  the  fpirit  of  the  age,  and  faihion 
them  to  greater  manlinefs  and  health. 

Every  thing  p&rpoftdy  done  hitherto,  to 
attain  this,  therefore,  or  that  has  accidentally 
lerved  to  render  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and 
effeminacy  in  our  generation  lefs  eafy,  may  be 
reckoned  up  without  difficulty. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  modern  mode 
of  education,  as  it  has  been  called,  but  which 
the  learned  know  may  be  found  in  Plato  and 
other  greeks ;  fince  the  promulgation  of  the 

principles 
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principles  of  Locke,  llouifeau,  Bafedow,  and 
SaLzmann  * ;  the  night  of  monaftie  education, 
as  every  one  knows,  has  gradually  difpeiied. 
Even  princes  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it. 
Many  daughters  have  been  produced  by  the 
mother  ichool  at  Deffau  ;  many  ancient  infti- 
tutions  have  been  reformed ;  and  private  edu- 
cation has  aflumed  a  very  different  afpeeh 
Thele  highly  valuable  iteps  defer ve  all  acknow- 
ledgment. If  they  be  thoroughly  examined, 
however,  it  will  appear,  that  they  are  almofi 
wholly  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  ; 
to  better  methods  of  inftruction  from  the  a, 
b,  c,  to  trigonometry,  to  improvement  of  the 
mental  faculties,  to  better  moral  initruftion : 
but  the  poor  body  is  nearly  forgotten.  This  I 
muft  render  fomewhat  more  clear. 

Our  private  education  is  improved.  Men 
wifh  to  begin  it  even  before  the  birth ;  the 
treatment  of  infants  is  more  rational;  children 
are  more  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  change 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  the  name  of  Salzmann  is  not  in 
the  title  page  of  the  original  of  this  work,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it's  being  written  by  him :  for  his  name  was 
fabjoined  to  the  advertifements  in  which  it  was  announced, 
and  in  the  title  he  calls  himfelf  Gutmutb,  Erxieber  zu 
Schmtpfentbal,  '  Meanwell,  Schoolmaflcr  at  Schnepfenthal,' 
the  place  where  Salzmann  keeps  a  fchool.  T. 

of 
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of  weather ;  their  clothing  is  much  more 
fimple;  their  diet  is  more  wholefome;  even 
the  rendering  the  body  hardy  is  fpoken  of 
as  neceflary.  All  this  is  very  true :  but, 
alas !  the  better  principles  of  education  are 
adopted  only  in  very  few  enlightened  families ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  phyfical  treatment 
of  children  is  not  a  whit  better,  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  and  upwards. 

Here  the  founder  maxims  have  never  once 
fet  the  old  womanifli  prejudices  in  fermenta- 
tion ;  and  our  barbarous  tendernefs  ftill  thinks 
nothing  of  the  fearful  facl,  that  half  of  all 
who  are  born  die  before  the  tenth  year  *. 

'  Plenty  of  open  air,  exercife,  and  fleep ; 
plain  diet,  no  wine  or  ftrong  drink,  and  very 
little  or  no  phyfic ;  not  too  warm  and  ftrait 
clothing;  efpecially  the  head  and  feet  kept 
cold,  and  the  feet  often  ufed  to  cold  water  and 
expofed  to  wet  '|\ ' 

*  The  reader  will  pardon  me  the  repetition  of  this  facl. 
It  is  a  very  finking  proof  of  the  affertions,  that  our  phy- 
fical education,  together  with  our  manner  of  living,  is 
bad  ;  and  that  our  care  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  confifts  moilly  in  words.  I  mail  here  add,  from 
Dr.  Black,  that,  in  great  cities,  half  die  before  the  third 
year. 

-\  Locke  on  Education,  §  30, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  Locke's  excellent  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  children  :  but  where  is  the  houfe, 
in  which  you  will  find  them  applied  to  their 
full  extent,  plenty  of  deep  alone  excepted  ? 

Many  of  our  private  tutors  are  unacquainted 
with  what  pertains  to  phyfical  education :  and 
all,  nearly  without  exception,  are  the  mere 
executors  of  the  parents  will.  They  have  only 
to  fee,  that  their  pupils  do  not  fleep  too  long, 
or  eat  too  much ;  that  occafionally  they  take 
what  is  called  exercife,  and  receive  no  injury. 
Adequate  bodily  excrcifes  never  enter  into  con- 
lideration.  I  have  already  expreffed  my  opi- 
nion of  riding  and  dancing,  and  of  the  lefi 
common  fencing  and  funambulation,  in  ano- 
ther place.  Many  parents  allow  their  children 
to  be  inftrucled  in  mechanical  occupations : 
and  this  is  highly  commendable,  but  is  not 
alone  fufricient,  to  accomplim  all  that  mould 
be  expected  with  regard  to  forming  the  body. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  lower  clalTes  perpe- 
tually imitate  the  higher,  people  of  faihioii 
may  do  great  good  by  their  example.  The 
courtier  educates  his  children,  as  far  as  he 
can,  after  the  model  of  the  prince ;  the  noble- 
man, after  that  of  the  courtier ;  and  fo  on. 
All  follow  thofe  before  them,  as  much  as  cir- 
cumftances  allow.  How  great  would  be  the 

benefit, 
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benefit,  were  wifdom  always  difplaycd  in  the 
higher  dalles !  The  man  of  underftanding 
alone  proceeds  on  his  own  way,  when  he 
obferves  folly  above  him.  But  it  is  long  fmec 
the  lower  claiies  had  much  of  good  to  imitate, 
and  the  refults  of  their  imitation  have  been, 
effeminacy  and  weaknefs  of  nerves.  Not  to 
be  unjuft,  however,  it  muft  be  eonfeffed,  that 
modern  times  afford  a  better  profpect,  as  a 
founder  education  begins  here  and  there  to 
difplay  itfelf  in  the  defcending  chain. 

The  improvements  of  our  great  public 
fchools  deferve  much  praife  :  but  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  methods  of  teaching,  newfciences, 
more  regard  to  health  in  the  conftruclion  of  the 
appropriate  edifices,  and  greater  economy  of 
cxpenfc  *.  As  they  are  fundamentally  femi- 
naries  of  learning,  we  cannot  with  juftice  re- 
quire more  from  them.  Others,  which  ought 
to  be  eftabliihments  for  education  in  the  moil 
comprehenfive  fenfe,  as  the  fcholars  are  en- 
tirely left  to  them,  do  with  regard  to  bodily 
improvement — no  tiling :  a  few  of  them  only 
pted,  and  thefe  far  from  furricient.  They 
teed  their  pupils,  comb  their  hair,  let  them 


*  The  reader  muft  remember,  that  the  author  fpeaks  of 
the  fchools  of  Germany,     T. 

deep, 
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llcep,  and  fuffer  them  to  grow  effeminate, 
exactly  in  the  way  that  has  been  purfued  for 
ages.  I  refrain  from  entering  into  the  parti- 
culars of  this  wretched  routine,  which  lias 
been  Efficiently  ex  poled  in  various  publica- 
tions. The  fame  obfervations  apply  to  our 
fmaller  fchools,  fo  that  all  the  means  adopted 
for  the  advantage  of  the  body  in  thefe  public 
inftitutions  are  reducible  at  molt  to  the  greater 
purity  of  the  air  in  them.  Very  few  fchcols 
employ  their  pupils  even  in  mechanical  labours : 
though  it  is  ealy  to  fee,  as  has  been  obierved, 
that  fomething  more  than  a  notion  of  me- 
chanic dexterity  is  requilite  to  the  perfection 
of  the  body.  What  is  of  far  more  importance, 
many  excellent  fchoolmaiters  inuruCt  their 
fcholars  in  the  mechanifm  of  the  human  frame, 
and  the  means  of  it's  prefervation :  when  this 
is  done  in  boarding  fchools,  if  the  practice  be 
neglected,  while  the  theory  is  inculcated, 
neglect  is  fo  much  the  more  reprel  ; 

Of  late  days  fonie   inftitutions  have 
under  the  appellation  tf.fchobls  of  Indajlry, 
in  which  the  pupils  not  only  receive  learn i 
but   are    taught    fome    manual    <  :ion. 

Here  it  is  evident  one  very  melan?  . 
quence  of  our  effeminate  education,  it, 
of  which  I  fpoke  in  the  preceding  cliaptc 

a< 
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acknowledged,  and  an  attempt  to  remedy  it 
made :  an  attempt,  that  will  not  be  deftitute 
of  fuccefs.  But  if  there  be  other  confluences 
belide  indolence  to  avoid,  thefe  inftitutions 
will  be  far  from  fufficient :  to  accuftom  youth 
to  earn  a  living,  and  to  employ  their  time  ufe- 
fully,  is  indeed  an  excellent  defign ;  but  it 
would  be  of  flill  more  excellence  and  import- 
ance, to  guard  them  from  all  the  evil  confe- 
quences  that  arife  from  neglect  of  exercifmg 
and  improving  the  body,  while  we  habituate 
them  to  activity. 

This  iliort  view  is  fufficient,  to  difcover 
the  few  fteps,  that  have  been  made  toward 
the  phyfical  improvement  of  education,  in 
private  families,  and  public  inftitutions :  almoft 
all  the  improvements,  that  have  been  fuggefted, 
lie  dormant,  properly  fpeaking,  in  books ;  a  few 
of  them  only  have  been  carried  into  practice 
in  private  families,  fo  that  they  are  yet  by 
no  means  to  be  conlidered  as  forming  a  part  of 
general  education.  If  we  put  into  the  balance 
with  thefe  the  retrograde  ileps  made ;  as  the 
univerfal  introduction  of  warm  drinks ;  the 
general  rejection  of  the  bath,  the  ufe  of  which 
was  once  prevalent  in  all  towns,  but  has  been 
prohibited  in  modern  fchools,  though  now  at 
length  it  recommences  to  be  employed  as  be- 
neficial 
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neficial  and  neceflary ;  the  far  greater  refine- 
ment of  faihion ;  and  the  much  earlier  impo- 
iitioii  of  the  yoke  of  fcientific  knowledge, 
and  dexterity  in  the  arts,  on  the  necks  of  our 
tender  youth  :  it  may  be  queflioned,  whether 
this  department  of  education  have  gained,  or 
not.  Even  the  adoption  of  particular  prin- 
ciples of  a  better  and  hardier  education  into 
a  few  families  is  perhaps  of  more  detriment 
than  advantage :  as  the  maxims  of  effeminacy, 
that  are  fuffered  to  fubfifl  with  them,  very 
eafily  produce  a  conflict,  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
poor  youth,  and  produce  mifchiefs,  which 
few  experienced  preceptors  can  remedy,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
Prejudice  always  throws  the  blame  of  thefe 
mifchiefs  not  on  the  inconjiftency  of  the  plan, 
but  on  the  better  principles ;  and  thus  the  good 
caufe  receives  more  injury  than  benefit. 

I  now  come  to  the  accidental  caufes,  that 
have  principally  operated  to  retard  the  decline 
of  the  corporal  ftrength  and  health  of  the 
prefent  generation. 

At  the  fummit  of  all  (lands  the  natural  pro- 
penjity  of  children  to  play  about  in  the  open 
air,    and  thus   compenfate   the   mifchiei' 
ceived    in  the  fchool.      Neither  the   rod  of 
Orbilius,    nor  the  ferious    admonitions 

ftripea 
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ftripes  of  parents,  can  fo  completely  reftrain 
the  brifker  circulation  of  the  youthful  blood, 
with  the  innate  activity  and  defire  of  exerting 
power,  as  to  convert  the  temperament  of 
childhood  into  that  folemn  gravity,  which 
the  monaftic  mode  of  education  required,  as 
a  preiiminary  to  entering  the  courts  of  learn- 
ing with  due  decorum.  Naturam  wpellasfurca 
tamen  ufque  recurret  is  for  the  moft  part  true ; 
and  here  it  has  been  of  no  fmall  utility,  as  it 
has  prefervcd  numbers  of  youth  more  ftrong, 
robuft,  healtliy,  aclive,  and  virtuous,  than 
could  be  cxpccled  from  the  plan  of  their  edu- 
cation. This  has  been  particularly  the  cafe 
with  thofe  of  the  labouring  clafles,  who,  partly 
from  careleffnefs,  partly  from  being  weary  of* 
the  too  conftant  prcfence  of  their  children, 
and  from  their  continual  employment,  give 
thcmfclvcs  little  or  no  concern  about  them 
when  they  return  from  fchool. 

The  children  of  the  more  polimed  and  idle 
clafles  have  leis  liberty,  and  are  commonly 
confined  to  the  hoivfc  in  the  fetters  of  good 
breeding.  Hence  arifes,  in  a  great  meafure, 
that  remarkable  difference,  in  refpecl  to 
ftrength,  health,  and  bodily  addrefs,  obferved 
between  the  youth  of  the  different  clafles  of 
-  ue.  Indeed,  if  we  attend  to  collateral 

circumftances, 
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tJrcumftanccs,  we  are  nearly  able  to  clifcem 
in  a  child's  face,  whether  his  parents  have  any 
court  or  garden  to  their  houf 

The  various  occupations,  that  employ  tlje 
labouring  dalles  in  the  open,  air,  conltitutc 
another  powerful  caufe..  In  tliefe  yourh  are 
generally  engaged  from  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen ;  and  in  them  they  find  the  means  of 
fortifying  their  health,  exerciiing  their  bodily 
powers,  arid  acquiring  more  or  lefs  dexterity 
in  many  refpects.  It  is  to  be  'lamented,  how- 
ever, that  many  are  obliged,  to  perform  labours 
above  their  ftrength. — On  the  other  liand,  the 
ions  of  all  of  the  fuperiour  clailes  are  denied 
thefe  means  of  improving  their  health,  and 
in  confequence  remain  more  feeble.  Such  of 
the  young  nobility  as  aredeftined  to  a  military 
life,  indeed,  form  a  fmall  exception ;  parti- 
cularly as  many  of  them  are  educated  Ibine- 
what  more  hardily,  either  by  their  parents,  or 

in  military  academies. -Laftly,   leaving 

confiderations  of  revenue  out  of  the  queftion, 

v/e  ihall  find  in  the  various  cuftoms  and 

ciies,   though  confiderable  induiliy.is  exerted 

to  evade  them,  a  powerful  'dam  againft  the 

torrent  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which  at 

lead  prevents  the  habitations  of  the  poor  from 

ing  deluged  by  it.     In  many  countries  the 

H  confe- 
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confeqiiences  of  thefe  may  have  been  of  no- 
imall  importance :  for  it  is  obvious,  that  a  la- 
bouring man,  while  his  wages  remain  the  fame, 
can  lefs  indulge  in  articles  of  luxury  in  pro- 
portion as  their  price  is  raifed. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
the  great  fteps  taken  in  education  in  modern 
days,  particularly  in  Germany,  have  been 
very  partial.  The  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
knowledge,  and  the  greater  demands  made  on 
thofe,  who  dedicate  themfelves  to  the  arts 
and  fciences,  have  rendered  it  neceffary  to 
think  of  better  methods  of  inftruclion,  and 
to  make  confidcrable  alterations  in  the  plans 
purfued  in  fchools.  This  was  one  principal 
ground  of  improvement  in  public  and  private 
education.  But  if  this  very  increafe  of  the 
objects  of  infini&io&  augmented  the  difpro- 
portion  already  exifting  between  fcientific  and 
phyfical  education,  at  the  expenfe  of  both 
the  mental  and  corporal  faculties,  it  was  fo 
much  the  more  incumbent  on  men,  to  think 
of  ftrengthening  the  body.  In  thi%  however, 
we  have  been  almofl  wholly  led  by  the  griping 
hand  of  Prejudice :  we  have  ever  confidered 
our  feeblenefs  and  bodily  infirmity  as  the  gifts 
of  Nature,  our  difeafes  as  innate  evils,  and 
the  fhoots  of  original  fin  :  inftead 

of 
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of  deeming  them,  what  they  almoft  always 
arc,  the  confequences  of  our  corrupt  mode 
of  life  and  education.  It  is  but  too  true, 
that  we  are  much  more  fond  of  having  recourfe 
to  the  mop  of  the  apothecary,  the  magnetifmg 
quack,  or  the  panaceas  of  empirics,  for  pre- 
ferving  our  lives,  and  difpelling;  difeafe,  than 
drawing  nearer  to  Nature,  or  at  lead  fuffering 
our  innocent  children,  whom  a  fimilar  fate 
awaits,  to  draw  more  near  to  her,  and  imbibe 
health,  flrength,  and  longevity,  from  her 
breaft :  it  is  but  too  true,  that  many  (laves  o: 
luxury,  effeminacy,  and  fafhion,  confider 
affected  fentimentality  as  a  mark  of  refined 
imderftanding ;  delicate  health,  and  bodily 
debility,  as  indications  of  a  mind  highly  cul- 
tivated ;  womanim  foftnefs,  as  a  token  of 
noble  defcent,  and  fuperiour  education ;  and, 
in  fhort,  all  thefe,  as  no  lefs  certain  proofs  of 
high  birth,  than  the  long  nails  of  the  chinefe. 
It  is  but  too  true,  that  many  men  of  letters 
cannot  conceive  of  folid  learning,  unlefs  built 
on  the  ruin  of  the  body ;  that  even  enlight- 
ened parents  and  tutors  think  they  do  enough 
for  the  phyfical  department  of  education,  and 
follow  completely  the  modern  mode  of  edu- 
cation, as  it  is  called,  and  the  directions  of 
the  wifefl  phyficians,  if  the  child  be  not 
H  2  fucklcd 
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fuckled  by  a  ftranger,  eat  no  pap,  be  neither 
fwathed,  rocked,  put  into  leading-ftringsr 
injured  by  ftays,  nor  crammed  with  food;  if 
he  breathe  pure  air,  get  the  fmall  pox  by  ino- 
culation, drink  water,  wear  fliort  hair,  be 
a€cuftomed  to  moderation  in  eating,  once 
now  and  then  take  a  little  walk,  and  be  ex- 
empted from  fwallowing  preiervative  medi- 
cines, and  from  the  application  of  the  rod. 

The  erroneoufnefs  of  thefe  opinions  is  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious.  The  good  included  in  tliQ 
lail  I  prize :  but  a  child  may  be  brought  up 
very  effeminately  with  cropped  hair,  under 
this  philanthropical  education,  as  it  is  ufuaily. 
ftyled ;  which  affuredly  is  far  from  fufficient, 
to  carry  a  youth  up  to  that  degree  of  bodily 
perfection,  where  health  is  combined  with 
ftrengthand  activity,  with  endurance,  courage, 
and  prefence  of  mind,  in  the  true  manly 
character. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  IV. 

GYMNASTICS    PROPOSED.       OBSTACLES, 

THE  confequences  of  our  educa- 
tion and  mode  of  life  clifplayed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  may  be  exprelfed  by  a  fingle 
word,  foftnefs.  Let  us  harden  what  has 
become  too  fofr,  and  fmxmefs,  energy,  muf- 
cularity,  health,  ftrength,  and  activity,  will 
again  adorn  us  in  their  primitive  excellence. 

Our  phyfical  education,  as  I  have  mown, 
offers  no  adequate  remedy  for  this  difeafe  of 
the  body  and  mind.  We  fhould  never  think 
of  em  ploying  religious  and  moral  precepts  and 
exhortations  againft  bodily  weaknefs ;  and  can 
we  fuppofe,  that  they  are  fufficient  to  remove 
that  pronenefs  to  inactivity,  with  it's  long  train 
of  confequences,  and  that  foftnefs  of  the 
mind,  which  are  ufually  founded  in  the  ftate 
of  the  body  ?  JVould  it  not  be  better,  according 
to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability,  fo  to  educate  the 
young  citizen  of  the  JVorld  phy/ically,  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  -remaining  morally  good? 

If  \ve  harden  the  body  more,   it  will  acquire 

more  liability,   and  firmnefs  of  nerve ;  if  we 

exercife  it,   it  will  become  ftrong  and  active : 

in  this  ftate  it  will  invigorate  the  mind,  it 

H  3  '  will 
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will  render  it  manly,  energetic,  indefatigable, 
firm,  and  courageous  ;  ferenity  will  be  diifufed 
over  it;  it  will  be  active  as  Nature;  it  will 
never  experience  the  poifon  of  ennui. 

All  this  is  to  be  accomplifhed  by  educating 
the  body  more  hardly,  and  in  particular  by 
exercifing  it.  '  Mirurn  eft,  ut  animus  agita- 
tlom,  motuque  cor  for  is  excitetur*" 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  polifhed  eighteenth 
century,  I  venture  to  recommend  to  my  con- 
temporaries, what  high  antiquity,  and  un- 
merited neglect,  have  rendered  novel,  carelefs 
qf  the  reception  it  may  meet  from  the  plodders 
in  the  beaten  tract.  The  voices  of  many 
nations,  of  many  tutors,  of  many  great  phy- 
ficians,  and,  what  is  ftill  more,  of  found 
reafon,  are  in  it's  favour;  and  before  thefe 
folly  and  famion  muft  ultimately  bow  the  head, 

It  is  inconceivable,  how,  in  the  long  feries 
of  ages,  during  which  an  acquaintance  with 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  has  been  cultivated, 
the  excellent  principles  of  phyfical  education 
purfued  in  thofe  countries,  and  of  courfe  the 
accounts  of  their  gytnnqftic  e.rercifa,  have 
been  read  and  re-read  in  every  fchool,  and 

*  '  It  Is  wonderful,  how  much  the  mind  is  enlivened  by 
the  motion  and  exercife  of  the  body.'  Plin.  Secund.  Epift. 
J,  6. 

every 
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every  iludy,  without  any  thing  being  intro- 
duced from  them  into  the  education  of  the 
day.    But  men  too  frequently  read  words  only, 
not   ideas.      The   experience  of  many  years 
has  convinced  me  of  the  great  benefit,  that 
accrues  to  both  mind  and  body  from  daily  ex- 
ercife :  but  we  do  not  want  this  conviction : 
it  is  well  known,  that  our  youth  are  educated 
too  tenderly  and  inactively,  that  they  fit  too 
much,  that  they  cannot  uninterruptedly  purfue 
mental  labour,  and  that  in  confequence  their 
bodies  likewife  muil  be  fet  in  action;    that, 
among  a  thoufand  families,  fcarcely  fifty  can 
find  occupations  for  their  children,  when  the 
fchool-hours  are  ended ;  and  that,  of  courfe, 
this  leifure  time  is  for  the  moil  part  fpent  idly, 
or  to  no  ufeful  end.      Even  in  this  refpect 
alone  bodily  exercifes  are  highly  ufeful,  nay 
indifpenfable.      If  thcfe  be  not   prepared  for 
children,  they  will  commonly  choofe  fuch  as 
are  dangerous,   or  inadequate  to  any  valuable 
purpofe,  if  liillefs  idlenefs  be  not  their  unfor- 
tunate lot.     But  few  parents  or  mailers  are 
acquainted  with  proper  exercifes:    ailuredly, 
therefore,  a  pra&ica I  guide  to  fuch  will  be  a 
lefs  fuperfluous  work,  than  the  moil  excellent 
romance. 

H  4  Thus 
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"  Thus  then  I  recommend  them,  with  the 
•moft  profound  conviction  of  their  utility,  to  all 
parents,  who  earneftly  wiili  to  bring  up  their 
-chikhcn  with  found  minds  in  found  bodies. 

•  To  all  private  tutors  particularly,  who  have 
the  welfare*  of  their  pupils  at  heart. 

To  all  fchoolmajiers,  who  would  form  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  which  is  fo  com- 
iiifeparabte  from  it. 

To  the  whole  nation,  who  well  deferve  to 
continue  worthy  of  their  robuft  anceftors,-  and 
to  fupport  and  animate  the  noble  and  old- 
fafHioned  honefty  of  their  original  character 
by  1 

•  To'  'a  -I  i  who  deem'  it  their 
f«.:-p?crrte  duly,   to  ;.             :  the  weal  of  their 

i 


The  fpirit  is  benevolence  in  founding 

•;    has   vaniflied   in 

great    n-  rftition.       Worthy 

men  !   if  you"  can  no  longer'  endure  monaf- 

tcries,   beftow  your  gifts  -on  the  youth  of  your 

country,    found  for   youifclves  a  monument 

Anaxa-g-oras    at  Lampiucum,    but   think 

iiot   of  ;p(Tpetuatmg  your  •  memory   by   dif- 

coui  .  :ch  tlie  winds  diffipate,   while  they 

lull   tiie    hearers    to   flcep.       Do   as   he   did. 

n  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  the  ma- 

giuTates 
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giftrates  of  the  city  came,  and  afked  the  cele- 
brated philofopher,  if  lie  had  any  thing  to 
requeft:  '  yes,'  laid  he;  <  that  every  year  all 
your  youths  may  be  allowed  to  keep  holiday 
during  the  month  in  which  I  die.'  He  did 
not  mean  negroes  holidays,  in  which  there  is 
Ids  play  than  work. 

Every  wit  or  witling  poffeffes  the  little  art  of 
turning  things  to  ridicule.  Let  him.  Two 
great  nations,  after  whofe  example  we  have 
hitherto  been  ib  prone  to  form  ourfelves,  give 
to  gymnaftic  exercifes  an  importance,  furTi- 
cient  to  overbalance  all  the  raillery  and  fcorn 
of  the  blockhead  and  the  buffoon.  Thefe  two 
nations  were  the  romans  and  more  particularly 
the  qreejcs. 

Excellent  people  !  you  have  long  repofed  in 
the  elyfian  fhadcs ;  but  the  relation  between 
body  and   mind  full  fubfifts ;    it   is   eternal. 
Our   minds   are   formed  by  you ;    wl 
we  difr^garded  the  precepts  you  ha  n  us 

for  the  •:•:  •  Icrvation  and  embelliilmient  of  the 
.  !    With  you  gymnaftic   exercifes.  confti- 
tuted  the  principal  part  of  youthful  education; 
their   or  hardinefs,    ftrength,    and 

dexterity  of  mce  of  form,  c 

prefence  of  rlotifm 

,-:  led  thereon.     The  appointment  of  public 

teac 
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teachers  for  this  purpofe  paid  by  the  ftate;  the 
public  edifices  erected  for  it  in  every  city  of 
Greece,  fome  of  them  of  vaft  extent,  and 
fmgular  magnificence;  fufficiently  prove  the 
high  eflimation,  in  which  gymnaftics  were 
held.  In  thefe  edifices  appeared  orators  and 
philofophers  for  the  interchange  of  ideas; 
youths  and  men,  to  gain  inftru6tion  from 
them,  and  to  exercife  their  bodies ;  athletae, 
to  exhibit  their  prowefs ;  the  weak  and  infirm, 
to  ftrengthen  thcmfelves  by  exercife ;  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, to  fee  the  exercifes  of  the  pjace,  to 
join  in  them,  and  to  amufe  thcmfelves.  The 
public  folemnbiation  of  thefe  exercifes,  united 
with  thofe  of  the  mind,  at  the  olympian, 
jfthmian,  pythian,  and  nemean  games,  which 
were  far  from  mere  fport,  fan&ified  the  lofty 
fcntiments  of  thefe  people,  and  even  their  re- 
ligion. The  confluence  of  people  to  thefe 
feftivities  exceeds  our  conception :  nothing 
like  it  exifts  in  any  modern  nation ;  no  men 
joyful  atTemblage  of  the  members  of  a  ftate 
any  longer  takes  place.  Important  national 
events,  public  feftivals,  and  even  the  inter- 
ment of  deferving  patriots,  were  honoured 
Hkcwife  with  gymnaftic  games. 

The 
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The  remoteft  parts  of  Greece,  poured  forth 
their  multitudes,  repairing  by  land  and  fea  to 
the  fineft  province  of  the  Peloponnefus,  the 
fertile  fields  of  Elis.  From  Sicily,  Italy,  Afia 
M inor,  and  particularly  from  the  great  penin- 
fula,  they  flowed  to  Olympia,  to  be  prefent 
at  the  facred  games,  formerly  infiituted  by 
Hercules,  and  revived,  after  a  long  interval, 
by  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus.  Here  kings  fre- 
quently contended  with  citizens  for  crowns, 
with  which  were  interwoven  the  profound  ve- 
neration of  their  compatriots,  and  immortal 
fame,  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  their  country 
and  of  their  children,  the  u/eful  employment 
of  national  fcftivals,  the  welfare  of  indivi- 
dual families,  and  every  thing  good  and  lovely 
that  Greece  could  requeft  from  her  divinities. 

A  man  need  be  no  enthufiaft,  to  have  his 
heart  fwell  with  emotion,  when  he  perceives  a 
crown  of  pine  or  olive  roufe  the  youth  of  a 
whole  nation  from  the  foft  indolence,  which 
their  climate  WES  adapted  to  encourage,  emu- 
Ipufly  to  contend  for  the  acquifition  of  ftrength 
of  body  and  manlinefi  of  mind,  inftead  of 
finking  into  effeminate  relaxation.  If  the 
queftion,  whether  a  government  ought  to  in- 
terfere in  education,  deferve  an  affirmative 
apiVer  in  no  other  refpeft,  it  certainly  does  at 

leaft 
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lead  in  regard  to   the   promotion  of  public 
games. 

The  very  preparations  of  the  cleans  for 
theib  games  announced  fomething  great :  all 
the  animofities  of  war  were  laid  by,  and  no 
•:  d  band  dared  to  fet  foot  on  the  facred 
territory.  Ten  months  before  the  feftival, 
eight  judges  were  chofen  from  the  eight  tribes 
o*f  the  province,  fo  that  time  was  given  them 
ts  ftucly  their  duty,  and  even  exercife  them- 
fclves  in  coatefls  of  eveiy  fpecies.  Small  and 
great  burned  with  defire  for  the  dawn  of  the 
enth  day  of  the  month  liekatombeon,  on 
which  the  penthemeral  feftival  commenced ; 
and  the  cxprcffion  of  anticipated  delight  was 
more  confpicuous  in  every  countenance  from 
month  to  month,  as  the  day  approached,  and 
the  competitors  flocked  together  from  every 


region. 


The  fpot  was  delightful :  religion  and  na- 
tional tufte  had  combined  to  heighten  it's 
effect.  A  fpacious  facred  grove,  furrounded 
by  walls,  clifplayed  the  nobleft  works  of  art, 
Here  was  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter, 
conftrueted  of  wi.  ,  near  feventy 

feet  high  :  and  in  it  fat  the  exquifite  ftatue  of 
the  god,    compofed  of  gold  and  ivory,    the 

touching  the  roof. 
Hero 
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Here  too  was  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  which 
the  girls  of  the  province  ran  races  on  the 
feftival  of  the  goddeis :  and  here  were  the 
nioft  beautiful  edifices,  iliperh  altars,  and  au 
immenfe  number  of  ftatues  of  victors  in  the 
olympian  games,  and  columns  of  alliance, 
with  the  treaties  formed  between  the  greckui 
nations  engraven  on  them. 

The  feftival  commenced  in  the  evening:  the 
numerous  altars,   adorned  with  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  were  befprinkled  with 
blood  of  the  facrifices.     Thus  the  gods  \. 
worshipped  till  midnight.     This  fummoned  all 
to  the  courfe.     What  an  immenfe  multitude 
gradually  overfpread  the  plain  !  What  accla- 
mations  and  tears  of  joy  faluted  the  IT 
Sun  !    The  champions  alTembled ;    the  fh 
neighed ;  the  triumphal  cars  rattled  along.  The 
competitors  now  repaired  to  the  facred  grove, 
and  folemnly  affirmed  the  regularity  of  their 
preparations,    in  the   prefence   of  the   eight 
judges,  at  the  feet  of  a  flatue  of  Jove.     They 
returned  :  they  publickly  ftripped :  their  bodies 
were  rubbed  and  anointed.      The  fpe£tators. 
in  the  ftadium  made  way  on  each  fide.     A 
herald  fummoned   the    runners.      They   ap- 
peared :    he   announced    their   names,     their 
country ;    if   they  were    already  known  by- 
former 
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former  victories,  every  voice  united  in  re- 
peating the  loud  acclamations  they  had  before 
received.  The  decifive  moment  approached. 
Hope  and  fear  difplayed  themfelves  more  and 
more  forcibly  on  the  countenances  of  the 
fpectators,  here  for  this  favoured  countryman, 
there  for  that,  who  came  forward  to  rejoice 
and  honour  his  native  land  by  his  victory. 
The  trumpets  gave  the  fignal:  the  runners 
flew  like  lightning  to  the  goal :  the  eight 
judges  decided  the  victory:  the  herald  pro- 
claimed the  victor's  name,  and  thoufands  of 
voices  repeated  the  found. 

The  remainder  of  the  day,  as  well  as  of  the 
following,  was  fpent  in  the  farther  exercife  of 
the  race.  The  children  imitated  the  example 
of  thofe  of  riper  years,  as  in  all  the  other  ex- 
ercifes ;  and  the  youths  here  imbibed  a  manly 
fpirit,  very  different  from  the  fighing  fenti- 
mentality  of  our  young  novel  readers.  On 
the  following  days  were  exhibited  the  chariot- 
races  ;  wreftiing,  with  it's  fpurious  and  favage 
offspring,  boxing;  throwing  the  difcus  ;  leap- 
ing; &c.  At  length  the  day  of  crowning 
the  victors  arrived :  it  was  the  fifth  of  the 
grand  national  feftival ;  a  day  of  triumph  for 
the  conquerors,  of  fupreme  joy  for  their  fa- 
milies, of  patriotic  rapture  for  their  town  and 

country, 
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country,  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  as 
few  of  us  have  any  tie  to  our  paternal  foil 
beyond  a  houfe  and  home,  which  may  ealily 
be  found  in  any  other  land.  Chilo  died  of 
joy,  when  embracing  his  fon  as  victor  on  this 
day ;  and  Diagoras  of  Rhodes  expired  his  laft 
breath  in  the  crowd,  when  two  of  his  children, 
out  of  filial  affection,  took  from  their  brows 
the  crowns  they  had  gained,  placed  them  on 
their  father's  head,  and  thus  bore  him  tri- 
umphantly on  their  moulders  through  the  ap- 
plauding multitude. — Now  fay,  do  rough  ex- 
ercifes,  and  harclinefs  of  body,  ftifle  thofe 
tender  fentiments,  which,  as  civilized  men, 
we  mould  never  renounce  ? 

The  feftivity  began  with  facrifices  in  the 
confecrated  grove.  The  eight  judges  then 
advanced,  followed  by  the  victors,  who, 
adorned  with  fplendid  robes,  and  bearing 
palm-branches  in  their  hands,  moved  to  the 
found  of  flutes.  Their  joy  bordered  on 
ecitacy.  Attended  by  the  innumerable  mul- 
titude, they  then  proceeded  to  the  theatre, 
where  triumphal  hymns  alternated  with  imiuc, 
till  the  herald  proclaimed  the  names  of  the  vic- 
torious candidates  for  the  meed  of  glory.  Thefe 
then  appeared  before  the  chief  judge,  and  re- 
ceived from  vis  the  olive  crown,  plucked 

from 
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from  a  .tree  behind  the  temple  of  Jove,  which 
was  an  object  of  public  veneration,  on  account 
of  the  ufe  to  which  it  was  appropriated.  In- 
ftantly  the  voices  of  all  the  fpectators  united 
in  the  moil  livelyparticipation  of  delight,  in 
the .  applaufe  and  admiration  of  the  victors. 
Thank-offer  ings,  a  public  feaft  in  the  Pryta- 
neum,  and  dancing,  concluded  the  cere- 
mony :  poets  and  ftatuaries  immortalized  the 
fame  of  the  conquerors,  which  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  was  carried  by  the  fpecta- 
tors  to  the  remoteit  provinces,  was  told  by 
fathers  to  children,  and  the  uninheritable 
title  of  victor  was  thenceforward  added  to 
their  names. 

Thefe  public, games  were  what  chiefly  fup- 
ported  the  national  fpirit,  preferved  the  young 
citizens  from  effeminacy,  infpired  them  with 
manly  fentiments,  and  formed  them  into 
heroes.  Similar  exercifes  were  the  general 
paffion  of  youth ;  and  molt  families  had  places 
appropriated 'to  bodily  exercifes  in  their  habi- 
tations, and  at  their  countiy  feats.  Thus 
fliould  it  be  in  all  nations,  that  would  not 
wholly  fink  under  the  defpotic  fceptre  of  re- 
finement. 

Mercurialis,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  work 

on  gymnaftics  not  for  the  antiquarian  alone, 

1  but 
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but,   as  a  phyfician,   to  incite  his  contempo- 
raries to  revive  the  beneficial  exercifes  of  the 
indents,     as   the   means    of   improving  the 
bodily  ftrength  and  health  of  mankind,  ex- 
prefTes  himfelf  thus :  '  the  ancients  had  fo  high 
an   opinion  of  gymiiaftics,    that   Plato   and 
AriftotlC)  not  to  mention  others,  confidered  a 
commonwealth  as   defective,    in   which  they 
were  neglected :    and,    indeed,  juftly ;    for  if 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  our 
conftant  aim,  and  the  mind  cannot  accomplim 
any  thing  of  worth  and  importance  without 
the  aid  of  the  body,   aiiiiredly  it  is  incumbent 
on  us,  to  promote  the  health  and  dexterity  of 
the  body,   that  it  may  be  capable  of  ferving 
the  mindj   and  aflifting,   inftead  of  impeding 
it's    operations.       For   tins    reafon   Plato,    in 
Protagoras,    calls  him  a  cripple,   who,   culti- 
vating his  mind   alone,    furfers  his  body  to 
lariguim  through  lloth  and  inactivity  *.'     In 
this  pafiage  is  included  much  important  truth : 
3 nay    parents,     tutors,     and    magiitrates,     at 
length  lay  it  to  heart ! 

Infteaxl  of  the  poetic  dreams  of  the  greeks 
an d  remans,    which  are  lels  fuitable  to  our 


*  Hieronymus   Mercurialis   <te  Arts  gymnajiica. 
$672,  p.  14. 

I  religion 
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religion  even  than  they  are  to  our  minds, 
what  prevents  us  from  imitating  the  arts  they 
really  pofTefTed,  to  infufe  ftrength  and  manli- 
tiefs  both  into  the  minds  and  bodies  of  our 
youth  ? 

This  queftion  leads  me  to  an  mveftigatioft 
of  the  obftaclcs  and  objections,  that  may  be 
Urged  againft  the  practice  of  gymnaftics.  Of 
thefe  the  following  are  the  moft  important. 

1 .  We  have  no  places  fuited  to  the  purpofe  : 
where  among  us  are  to  be  found  the  magnificent 
edifice*  of  the  ancient  gymnafia,  pakeftra  and 
amphitheatres  ? 

We  do  not  want  them ;  for  the  object  of 
gymnaftics  may  be  attained,  without  erecting 
edifices  appropriated  to  the  purpofe.  Almoit 
all  our  public  fchools  and  academies  have 
fpacious  courts,  as  well  as  gardens,  where 
bodily  exercifes  may  be  pra6tiied,  at  leaft  for 
the  prefent,  without  any  parade,  till  the 
people  at  large  are  gradually  accuftomed  to 
the  fight :  and  where  no  other  place  offers, 
there  are  the  open  fields.  Our  villages  have 
the  fiiicft  places  for  the  practice  of  fuch  ex- 
ercifes by  the  country  youth.  The  requifite 
implements  for  the  purpofe  coft  very  little : 
they  are  far  from  being  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  allowance  of  pocket  money  to 
4  children 
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children  at  fchools.  How  readily  would  fen- 
fible  parents  difburfe  the  neeeilkiy  expenies, 
which  are  fcarcely  worth  mentioning,  if  the 
heads  of  fchools,  and  the  government,  which 
ought  by  all  means  to  encourage  gymnaftic 
fports*,  would  promote  the  fcheme  by 
their  recommendation ;  if  fovereigns  would 
favour  thefe  falutary  exercifes,  and  exalt 
them  into  national  feftivals,  of  which  we  are 
in  great  want !  They  have  fomething  in  them 
fo  grand  and  affecting;  fo  much  power  of 
operating  on  the  national  fpirit,  guiding  the 
people,  infpiring  them  with  patriotifin,  exalt- 
ing their  fenie  of  virtue  and  honour,  and 
diffufing  a  certain  noblenefs  of  mind  even 
among  the  loweit  claries  ;  that  they  appear  to 
me  the  grand  means  of  educating  a  whole 
nation.  Greece  and  Rome,  and  very  lately 
France,  afford  us  iniianccs  of  this.  How  often 
have  difcontents  and  the  fpirit  of  infurrectioii 
been  quieted  by  public  feftivals,  in  which 
the  people  forgot  the  burdens  that  oppreifed 
them  !  In  modern  days,  the  welibeloved  prince 
of  Deifau  has  exhibited  a  prootj  that  national 
feftivities  may  be  made  a  valuable  though 
neglected  inftrument  of  popular  education, 

*  Frank's  Medical  Police. 

I  2  near 
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Near  Worlitz  is  a  plain  of  great  extent.  Or* 
one  iicle  the  view  is  terminated  by  a  beautiful 
wood ;  on  the  other  by  the  town,  where 
friendly  poplars  equally  fhade  the  humble  cot- 
tage and  the  pavilion  of  the  prince.  It  is  an 
affecting  fight,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  fep- 
tember,  to  behold  the  conflux  of  the  people, 
and  the  Olympic  games  as  it  were  again  re- 
vived. The  ground  is-  nearly  level.  No  hill 
obftruels  the  view:  but  an  artificial  mount 
fifes  on  One  fide,  and  fupports  a  kind  of 
temple  furmounted  by  a  dome,  the  upper  part 
of  which  forms  a  circular  hall,  while  the  bafe 
conftitutes  the  cemetery  of  the  prince's 
family  ! 

How  elegantly  has  the  worthy  prince  here 
combined  the  ferious  thoughts  of  death  with, 
the  delights  of  life ;  leaving  to  the  contem- 
plative mind  the  tranquil  plcafure  of  uniting 
both  in  one  feritiment,  of  felicity  [ 

Cypreii'cfr  and  lofty  poplars  furround  the 
peaceful  m-auiblctmi ;  and  a  winding  ftaircafe 
lead*  to  the  entrance  of  the  hall. 

The  morning  appeal's  :  the  people  gradually 
flock  to  the  plain;  from  every  fide  nmiic  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  the  JOYOUS  villa- 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  haften  to  join 
them :  Grangers  mix  with  the  crowd  :  while 
°<  the 
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tlie  good  prince  and  his  confort  unmiftruiling 
join  in  the  company  of  their  beloved  fubjeets. 
Ten  maidens,  from  ten  villages  annually 
nominated,  who  a,re  adjudged  by  the  fathers 
of  .families  in  each  to  be  the  moft  deferring 
for  their  indufhy,  probity,  and  virtue,  ars 
feated  at  a  feftive  table,  <m  this  the  birthday 
of  their  noble  princefe,  by  whofe  hands  they 
are  crowned,  and  by  whom  tliey  are  clothed. 
Kach  receives  as  a  dowry  1,50  rixdoiiars 
[of.  25],  with  a  wedding  garment.  To  day 
they  more  cfpccially  enjoy  the  favour  of  the 
good  and  beloved  mother  of  their  country: 
but  the  other  young  people  of  the  villages  are 
not  forgotten.  A  courfe  is  opened  round  the 
hill.  T houfands  of  fpeclators  form  it's  boun- 
dary. Boys  and  girls,  youths  and  maidens, 
in  turn  firive  to  gain  the  victory  in  the 
race ;  ami  the  conquerors  are  rewarded  for 
their  juvenile  exertions  by  hats,  and  little 
.ornaments  of  clrefs,  which  the  prince  diftri- 
butes  with  his  own  hands.  Soon  the  more 
robuft  males  of  the  villages  mount  their 
horfes,  and  contend  for  fimilar  prizes,  Tlie 
multitude,  varioufly  grouped  jn  tents  and 
arbours,  is  now  relicmed  by  a  rural  meal,  to 
the  pleaiures  of  vvhicji  the  good  prince  con- 
M'ibntes  all  in  his  power.  Muiic  and  accla- 
I  3  mations 
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mat  ions  refound  from  every  quarter,  into 
which  the  place  is  divided  for  the  races  of  the 
different  villagers.  When  this  is  ended,  the 
dance  begins,  and  continues  till  the  clofe  of 
day.  An  illumination  of  the  building  and 
the  trees  frequently  concludes  the  feftival; 
and  an  appointed  fignal  reminds  the  delighted 
people,  that  it  is  time  to  retire, 

How  blifsful  is  fuch  a  day!  The  youth 
expect  it  with  cagernefs ;  they  exercife  their 
corporal  faculties  in  preparation  for  it ;  it  ani- 
mates their  love  to  their  country,  which 
requires  not  labour  and  fubmiflion  alone,  but 
gratifies  them  with  pleafures ;  and  to  their 
prince,  who  gives  a  proof  on  this  day,  that 
his  good  fubjecls  are  dear  to  him,  and  that 
he  is  not  unmindful  of  them  in  his  palace. 

Sovereigns,  what  a  pleating  method  of  lead- 
ing and  gaining  the  love  of  a  whole  people  ! 
how  important,  and  how  much  to  be  re- 
commended, in  an  age  of  revolutions  ! 

2.  Want  of  teachers.  It  muft  be  con  felled, 
that  we  are  not  without  books,  which  treat 
of  the  gymimitics  of  the  ancients :  but  thefe 
give  only  general  hiftoricai  accounts  of  them, 
without  any  practical  inftruftions  for  their 
perfbimance;  great  part  of  them  has  been 
little  confiucred  even  by  men  of  learning; 

and 
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ami  at  bottom,  I  am  perfuaded  by.  my  own 
experience,  a  practical  trial  of  the  accounts 
given  will  always  prove  the  beft  commentary 
on  them.  Without  becoming  the  panegyriit 
•of  what  I  have  done  myfelf,  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  defcriptions  of  gymnaftic  ex- 
ereifes  given  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work 
are  more  full  and  practical,  than  are  elfewhere 
to  be  found  either  in  any  ancient  or  modern 
writer.  I  trod  they  will  be  found  fufficient 
to  fupply  the  beginner  with  every  neceffary 
inftruction  for  carrying  them  into  practice. 

But  who  will  voluntarily  undertake  the 
bunnefs  ?  The  private  tutor  is  urged  to  it  by 
the  moil  preffing  necefiity — the  want  of  occu- 
pation for  his  pupils,  a  wearifome  grievance 
both  to  them,  and  to  himfelf.  How  can  this 
be  more  effe&ually  and  falutarily  removed, 
than  by  bodily  exercifes  ?  Surely  not  by  read- 
ing, or  playing  at  cards ;  both  of  which  are 
too  frequently  injurious,  as  every  man  of  un- 
derftanding  knows.  If  he  refide  in  the 
country,  what  excellent  opportunities  do  the 
plain  and  the  wood  afford  him  for  various 
exercifes  of  the  body !  in  thefe  lie  enjoys  im- 
objectionable  means  of  attaching  his  pupils 
to  him,  while  he  recalls  the  years  of  his  own 
youth,  and  mixes  in  their  innocent  fports. 

1  4  la 
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In  cities,  and  public  fchools,  the  bufmefft 
is  not  fo  eafy.  Of  this  I  fliall  fay  more  in 
Another  place.  That  a  certain  pride  lies  hi 
our  way,  is  true  •  though  there  are  many  men, 
on  whofe  hearts  are  deeply  engraven  the 
Xvords  :  let  us  do  good  without  ceafing. 

Yet  who  can  undertake  the  buiinefs?  Of 
the  ability  there  is  no  doubt  All  private 
tutors  are  of  an  age,  in  which  the  capability 
for  fuch  exercifes  ftill  remains,  and  the  incli- 
nation to  them  exifts,  or  can  eafily  be  excited. 
In  almoil  all  fchools  there  are  young  men  of 
the  like  ft  am  p.  Let  me  add,  that  this  would 
completely  remedy  the  deftruclive  effect,  which 
their  fedentary  way  of  life  has  on  their  own 
health.  On  this  head  I  fhall  fubjoin  the 
following  paffage  from  Frank's  Medical  Police, 
Vol.  II,  p.  629.  '  In  all  cities,  which  are 
the  native  feats  of  inactive  life,  either  the 
matters  of  the  lower  fchools  fhoulcl  accompany 
all  their  feholars,  \uthout  exception,  into  the 
open  field,  regulate  their  fports,  and  fuper- 
intend  their  exerciies ;  or,  which  I  would 
rather  advilc,  a  particular  mafter  of  gymnaftics 
fhould  be  appointed,  who  fhould  have  the  fole 
charge  of  the  exercifes  of  youth.  With 
regard  to  the  health  of  children  at  fchool,  the 
pfilcc  of  fuch  a  mafter  would  aifuredly  be  of 

inferiour 
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inferiour  importance  to  none,  that  the  good 
of  the  ftate  demands,  in  places  where  the 
Children  of  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  citizens 
are  brought  up,  at  great  expenfe,  to  be,  for 
the  moft  part,  infirm  beings,  and  ufeful  but 
for  a  ihort  period  of  life. ' 

3.  Want  of  time.  For  what  is  ufeful  and 
neceffary  we  muft  find  time :  it  is  our  duty. 
Thefe  four  words  are  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the 
whole  objection.  But  I  know  not  what  pre- 
tence there  can  be  for  urging  this  want  of 
time.  In  the  mil  place,  it  is  fcarcely  necef- 
fary to  fay,  that  children  cannot  do  without 
recreation.  If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds  ought  to  be  the 
principal  object,  againfl  which  however  much 
may  be  urged,  it  would  ftill  be  true,  that  l  the 
exercife  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the  mind, 
always  ferve  as  relaxations  to  each  other*/ 
even  if  Rouffeau  had  not  confidered  this  as  the 
grand  fecret  of  education. 

Is  it  not  more  judicious,  therefore,  to 
admit  thefe  bodily  exercifes  and  recreations 
into  the  fyftem  of  education,  than  to  leave 
them  to  the  caprice  of  children  ?  If  we  let 
proper  bounds  to  late  fleeping  in  a  morning, 

*  Eniilius. 

reading 
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reading  of  novels,  playing  at  cards,  vifiting 
the  theatre,  which  is  a  place  little  calculated 
for  youth,  long  meals,  and  a  thoufand  other 
methods  of  idling  away  the  hours,  in  which 
our  youth  confume  a  large  portion  of  their 
moil  valuable  years,  we  mall  have  ample  time 
for  improving  the  corporal  faculties.  I  fay 
this  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  elder  part  of  our 
youth :  but  with  children  under  the  age  of 
eight,  if  we  would  not  counteract  Nature's 
exertions  for  the  perfeciioning  of  their  bodies, 
we  muft  not  make  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
the  principal  object.  '  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  greater  and  more  reprehenfible  miftake  in 
education,  than  the  raging  propenfity  of  com- 
pelling children  to  extraordinary  (mental) 
exertions,  and  exacting  from  them  a  rapid 
progrefs  :  this  is  the  grave  both  of  their  health 
and  their  talents',  and,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  faid  againft  it  by  men  of  great 
abilities,  who  have  attacked  it  with  more 
force  than  fuccefs,  it  is  ftill  by  far  too 
common*/  This  age,  I  mall  repeat  with 
Tiffot,  is  defigncd  for  bodily  exercife,  which 
ftrengthens  the  frame,  and  not  for  ftudy, 
which  enfeebles  it,  and  checks  the  grwth. 

*  Tiflbt  on  the  Health  of  Men  of  Letters. 

Oye 
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O  ye  parents,  lay  to  heart  this  difcourfe  in 
favour  of  innocent  creatures,  whom  Nature, 
relying  on  your  affection,  has  delivered  into 
your  hands ;  who  are  your  own  fleih  and 
blood  ;  and  who,  with  amiable  fimplicity,  in 
great  meafure  depend  on  you  for  their  defliny ! 
*  Love  childhood :  encourage  it's  fports,  it's 
pleafures,  it's  amiable  inftinct.  Which  of 
you  has  not  fometimes  regretted  that  age, 
when  the  mouth  is  ever  decked  with  fmiles, 
and  the  mind  continually  at  peace  *  ?' 

Even  the  innocent  fports  of  children  will 
promote  the  developement  of  the  mind,  by 
exercifing  and  flrengthening  the  organs,  with- 
out which  the  acl  of  thinking  is  impracticable ; 
and  they  lay  the  foundation  of  that  harmony 
between  the  corporal  and  mental  faculties, 
from  which  probably  arifes  what  we  term  a 
found  underftanding.  Children  will  remain 
more  apt  for  inftruft.ion,  if  we  do  not  break 
the  fpring  of  their  capacity  for  it  by  too  early 
Cverftraining :  nay  they  may  enjoy  it  perpe- 
tually, if  we  have  but  the  art  of  intermixing 
it  with  their  bodily  exercifes. 

4.  Ridicule.  It  is  true,  that  the  fmgularity 
of  gymnaftic  exercifes  would  in  fome  places 

*  Emilius. 
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attract  notice,  and  might  excite  laughter : 
but  if  this  may  be  deemed  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  ncgletting  what  our  reafon  approves,  as 
proper  to  be  done,  we  muft  relinquish  every 
improvement  in  the  leali  ftriking  for  it's 
povelty.  'Whatever  people  may  fay  or  do,' 
fays  Stuve  on  this  very  fubjecl,  '  no  man  of 
probity  ihoukl  fuficr  hjmfelf  to  be  deterred 
from  the  direct  road  to  a  great  and  important 
end.  An  intelligent  fchoolmalter  will  un- 
doubtedly encourage  his  fcholars,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  in  every  thing  that 
refpects  the  care  of  the  body,  frorn  a  fenfe  of 
duty*.' 

In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  we  fet  about 
it  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  take  off  much  of 
the  glare  of  novelty.  This  is  very  eafy,  if 
we  begin  with  exercifes,  that  are  already  well 
known,  and  gradually  proceed  to  the  more 
uncommon,  at  the  fame  time  familiarising 
men's  minds  with  the  object  of  bodily  ex- 
ercifes. When  gymnaliafts,  whole  beards 
were  already  grown,  began  to  amufe  them- 
fclves  in  a  public  part  of  my  native  town  with 
playing  at  lives,  or  without  the  gates  at  foot- 

*  Stuve  uber  das  Scbul-wefen,  '  on  the  management  of 
Schools,'  p.  58. 
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ball,  no  one  faw  any  thing  ridiculous  in  it : 
the  patters  by  flood  Hill,  and  exprciied  the 
pleafure  they  took  in  beholding- the  recreations 
of  youth.  How  eafily  may  we  proceed  from 
theie  to  the  proper  gymnaftic  exercifes,  in 
almoft  every  town  and  village  ! 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  heft  mode  of  intro- 
ducing what  is  certainly  much  to  be  wiilied 
among  youth.  Thole  who  are  already  grown 
up  we  may  excufe :  waiting  for  the  rife  of 
another  generation,  and  the  adoption  of  an 
improved  care  for  the  general  health,  which 
mall  accompliih  the  wiili  of  the  worthy  Frank, 
who  obferves,  that  *  gymnaftic  fports  deferve 
to  be  promoted  in  every  poilible  way  by  a 
good  police;'  and  acceding  to  the  following 
fentiments  of  this  friend  of  humankind  :  4  the 
welfare  of  a  great  town  is  but  half  confultecl, 
when  theatres  and  concerts  are  open  to  the 
inhabitants,  if  no  opportunity  for  bodily  ex- 
ercifes  be  afforded  them.  The  gymnaftic 
fports  juft  mentioned,  indeed,'  he  had  been 
ipeaking  of  fome  praetiied  in  Perfia,  £  would 
not  be  perfectly  fuited  to  our  country  :  bui  to 
me  it  appears  very  irrotional,  to  require 
ipanifh  gravity  in  a  place,  where  we  ought 
merely  to  confult  wliat  is  agreeable  tu  the 
body,  and  where  no  iport  is  too  puerile,  or 

too 
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too  mean,  which  is  capable  of  rendering  ufeful 
members  of  the  ftate  fit  for  new  exertions  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-citizens  *.' 

5.  Danger.  This  feems  to  be  infeparable 
from  gymnaftic  exercifes  :  but  long  experience 
has  convinced  me,-  that  it  merely  feems  fo. 
For  ieven  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
feeing  a  confiderable  number  of  children  and 
youths,  weak  and  ftrong,  little  and  big, 
awkward  and  expert,  almoft  daily  engaged  in 
gynmaftic  exercifes,  from  the  loMreft  degree 
to  the  highcft  and  apparently  perilous,  and  to 
this  day  not  one  of  them  has  received  any  in-* 
jury.  This  is  a  ftronger  argument  than  any 
reaibning  upon  the  fubjecl.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  following  work  I  mall  occafionally  in- 
troduce every  necelTary  precaution.  With 
womaniih  fears  I  fhall  not  endeavour  to 
contend ;  for  why  mould  I  labour  in  vain  ? 
thefe.  may  prohibit  funning  or  riding,  and  even 
eating  or  drinking,  as  they  may  be  attended 
with  danger.  But  let  the  timorous  parent 
and  tutor  reflect,  that  we  cannot  always  live 
in  our  chambers;  and  that  a  young  mart 
incurs  a  thouiand  times  more  danger,  if  we 
fcnd  him  into  the  world  with  a  delicate  frame, 

*  Syflem  of  Medical  Police. 

and 
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and  unpra&ifed  limbs,  than  if  we  gradually  form 
him,   as  far  as  we  can,  to  overcome  difficulties. 

A  boy  ten  years  old  climbed  to  the  fummit 
of  a  lofty  pine,  which  grew  between  fome 
blocks  of  porphyry.  The  point,  being  too 
young,  and  tender,  fnapped  off.  He  fell: 
but  not  down.  While  falling  he  quickly  caught 
hold  of  a  branch  in  his  way,  and  fmiled  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  What  undaunted 
prefence  of  mind !  would  it  have  been  pof- 
feifed  by  an  unpractifed  youth  ? — No  :  but  he 
would  not  have  fought  the  danger. — True; 
yet  danger  would  have  fought  him,  and  found 
him  the  more  eafily,  in  proportion  as  he  was 
tenderly  educated.  '  You  render  them  de- 
licate, and  tender,  you  take  them  out  of  their 
condition  of  man,  into  which  they  will  one 
clay  return  in  fpite  of  you.  To  avoid  expofmg* 
them  to  a  few  natural  evils,  you  create  for 
them  evils  which  nature  never  intended  *. ' 

6.  Alienation  from  fedentary  employments. 
'  If  much  time  be  fpent  in  bodily  exercifes, 
the  youth  fo  educated,  with  their  robull  bodies, 
will  not  afterwards  accommodate  tliemfeives 
to  fedentary  occupations,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  frequently  deftined  !  they  will  neglect 

*  Emilius. 

their 
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their  bufmefs,   or  incur  difeafe  from  confine- 
ment. ' 

The  much,  in  this  objection,  ihoiild  be  too 
much ;  and  then,  it  is  evident,  it  would  not 
be  altogether  without  reafon.  But  what  avail 
fuch  mifreprefentations  ?  Do  we  wifli  abfo- 
lutely  to  debar  youth  from  all  mental,  or  even 
iedentary  occupations,  and  employ  them 
wholly  in  corporal  exercifes,  like  the  favages 
of  Canada?  What  rational  man  would  deli  re 
this  ?  The  true  proportion  is :  make  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of"  time,  and  then  there  will 
be  enough  for  the  improvement  both  of  body 
and  mind  :  mental  labour  will  then  fuHiciently 
habituate  the  youth  to  abftraft  and  fedentary 
employment,  fo  that  he  will  be  capable  of 
lubmitting  to  his  future  condition  as  a  man : 
nay  the  full  health  and  ftrength  of  his  body 
will  render  the  exertions  of  his  mind  more  eaiy 
and  effective. 

On  the  other  hand,    it   is,  unqueilionably 
dangerous    in    a   high    degree,     to   habituate 
youth,  through  too  much  fitting,   to  a  certain 
which  begins  pkyfically,    but  ends 
/y  and  mentally.     It  is  no  eafy  matter, 
to  exculpate  our  common  mode  of  education 
from  the  charge  of  this  fin,   which  inclines 

men 
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tncn  more  to  enjoy  than  to  aS,  both  mentally 
and  corporally. 

If  we  accuftom  our  youth  to  genuine  activity, 
botli  of  body  and  mind,  their  minds  will 
hereafter  be  active  in  fedentary  occupations : 
arid  in  thofe  hours  of  recreation,  which  are 
indifpenfable  to  every  condition,  they  will 
know  how  to  preferve  their  health,  and 
unbend  their  minds,  by  bodily  exercifes  and 
employments;  inftead  of  feeking  to  refreili 
themfelvcs  after  fitting  and  mental  labour  by 
indolent  lolling,  cards  and  fnnilar  games,  or 
liftlefs  fauntering. 

7.  Rudenefs  of  Mind.  It  has  often  been 
urged,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  flrength 
and  faculties  of  the  body,  by  gymnaftic  ex- 
ercifes, has  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  which  are  thereby  ren- 
dered in  fome  fort  rude  and  unpolimed.  This 
is  a  very  unlucky  objection,  though  it  has  a 
philofophical  appearance. 

On  examining  the  matter,  we  find  at  bot- 
tom the  fame  kind  of  reafoning,  that  lias 
been  employed  by  philofophers,  as  they  ftyle 
themfelvcs,  with  a  confiderable  effect,  in 
defence  of  the  juftice  of  the  fkve-trade. 
According  to  thefe,  anatomical  and  phyfi- 
ological  inveftigation  has  mown,  that  the 
K  bodies 
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bodies  of  negroes  have  more  perfections  than 
ours :  now,  fay  they,  let  us  fubtract  thefe 
from  the  fum  of  their  mental  qualities,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  a  mere  animal  mind, 
confequeritly  deftitute  of  all  capacity  for  moral 
lentiment,  all  freedom  of  action,  and  all  per- 
fectibility. 

Let  us,  however,  think  more  benevolently. 
We  will  admit,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  alone  is  destructive  to  the  body;  and, 
converfely,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  body 
alone  makes  the  mind  rude.  This  is  incon- 
trovertibly  true :  but  does  it  follow7,  that  we 
ihoiild  neglect  the  body,  and  cultivate  the 
mind  alone,  at  the  expenfe  of  our  health  and 
itrength,  thus  producing  in  the  end  weak  and 
difeafed  minds,  through  the  reaction  of  bodily 
infirmity?  Surely  no  one  will  maintain  this. 
1  That  man  is  too  learned,  who  is  fo  at  the 
coil  of  his  health*.'  On  the  other  hand, 
will  any  tutor  of  found  understanding  feek 
the  improvement  of  the  body  alone?  Certainly 
not.  It  is  aftoniihing,  that  fuch  objections 
lliould  be  made. 

We  aim  at  a  perfection,  in  which  there  i* 
fomething  enchanting :  a  harmony  of  mind  and 

*  Tiflbt. 

body, 
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body,  in  which  both,  equally  found,  equally 
energetic,  derive  pleafure,  not  pain,  from  their 
connexion.  To  attain  this,  a  part  of  tlie  public 
games,  that  contributed  fo  much  to  maintain 
and  promote  corporal  ftrength  and  beauty,  to 
ileel  the  courage,  and  to  produce  immortal 
deeds  of  heroifm,  in  the  moft  polifhed  and 
enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  mull  be  in- 
troduced among  us :  games,  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  their  powers  of  mind,  their 
poetic  genius,  the  truth  and  fimplicity  of 
their  fentiments,  the  grace  which  gave  irre-4- 
fiftible  attraction  to  their  works.  He  who 
does  not  comprehend  this  truth,  and  fee  it's 
connexion,  I  will  boldly  affirm,  has  never 
rightly  obferved  and  fludied  mankind  *.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  fay  more,  and 
therefore  I  iliall  conclude  with  the  apt  words 
of  Rouffeau.  '  It  is  a  fad  miitake,  to  flip- 
pofe,  that  the  exercife  of  the  body  is  injurious 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  as  if  the  two 
actions  ought  not  to  proceed  in  conceit,  and 
one  always  to  be  a  guide  to  the  other  f . ' 

8.  Strength  and  addrefs  of  body,  united 
with  courage  and  fortitude,  produce  a  certain 
ji'./fconjidence,  a  propeufily  to  be  our  oicn  re* 

'"  Stuve,  f  Emilias,  Book  II. 

K  £  dreflbrs 
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dreflbrs  when  injured.     Thefe  qualities  in  the 
character  of  a  peaceful  eitizen  arc  itfele/s,  and 
frequen tly  injurious.. 

This  is  the  laft  obje&ion  I  have  liere  to 
anfwer. 

To  me  felfconjidence  feems  very  defirable : 
it  belongs  to  the  manly  character :  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  neceffary  qualities-  in  every  en- 
terprize.      Take  it   away,    and  the  mind  is 
crippled.     It  is  true,   it  may  degenerate :    it 
may  become  prefumption,  it  may  become  fool- 
hardinefs  :  but  under  what  circumftances  ?— 
when  the  underftanding  is  not  found.     And 
is  it  neceiTary,  that  the  underftanding  mult 
be  defective,    when  the  body  is  ikong  and 
adroit  ?  All  the  world  will  fay  no.     Well  then, 
this  certain,  that  is  injudicious  felfconfidence 
is  not  the  confequence  of  bodily  ftrength,  but 
of  defective  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
The  man  whofe  limbs  are  ftrong  and  active, 
and  whofe  mind  at  the  fame  time  is  not  feeble 
and  degenerate,    will  employ  both  to  refcue 
himfelf  and  others  from  danger,  and  to  defend 
himfelf  when  attacked :  this  is  not  only  juii 
and  manful,  but  it  is  meritorious :  he  faves 
a  man  to  fociety,  and  he  repels  a  villain.     It 
;s  as  truly  manful  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
difficulties.     Would  to  God,  that  every  one 

of 
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of  my  countrymen  poifeffed  this  felfconfi- 
*lence ;  it  would  do  our  nation  more  honour, 
than  all  the  exclamations  t)f  our  fentimen- 
talifts.  It  is  true,  this  felfsuccour  in  cafes  of 
injury  and  trouble  is  confidered  in  the  objec- 
tion as  at  variance  with  the  laws  :  but  I  have 
already  ihown,  that  it  depends  on  a  man's  un- 
derftanding,  not  on  his  ftrength  and  addrefs, 
whether  It  mall  be  employed  illegally  or 
not 

Admitting  however,  that  ftrength  and  addrefs 
would  lead  the  expert  to  knock  down  his  ad- 
verfary,  inftead  of  appealing  to  a  court  of 
juftice :  the  proceeding  would  not  be  com- 
mendable; yet,  if  we  examined  into  the 
caule,  mould  we  not  find  it  in  the  difpropor- 
tional  weaknefs  of  his  opponent?  I  believe 
wholly  fo :  for  where  no  one  is  weak,  no  one 
is  ftrong;  no  one  will  depend  more  on  the 
force  of  his  mufcles  than  another.  At  any  rate, 
can  it  be  poffible,  that  a  greater  difpropor- 
tion  of  perfonal  ftrength  mould  exift  either 
between  individuals,  or  whole  claries  of  men, 
than  in  fociety  as  at  prefent  conftituted,  where 
almoft  all  thofe,  who  work  in  the  open  air, 
or  at  laborious  occupations,  are  capable  of 
knocking  down  with  eafe  their  opponents  of 
the  fecjentary  daffes,  man  for  man?  This 
K  3  confider* 
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conficleration  renders  it  obvious,  that  the  grar 
dual  improvement  of  the  body  by  gymnaftic 
exercifcs,  the  advantages  of  which  would  be 
particularly  felt  by  the  weaker  clafTes,  would 
tend  to  a  continual  diminution  of  the  ine- 
quality, that  now  exifts. 

Let  us  place  the  matter  in  another  ferious 
point  of  view.  The  object  of  civil  fociety  is 
the  fecurity  of  property  and  perfon.  I  fay 
nothing  of  the  augmentation  of  happinefs. 
For  this  we  jiijily  pay  taxes,  as  is,  or  ought 
to  be  univerfally  *  known.  We  unite  in  fociai 
order,  and  facriiice  our  wild  ftate  of  native 
liberty,  and  many  conveniencies,  for  the  Jake 
of  jujiice :  but  if  the  government  would 
attack  the  bafis  of  all  our  well-being,  our  bodily 
ftrength,  and  that  fullnefs  of  health  which  is 
infeparably  connected  with  it,  alfo  for  the 
fake  of  juftice,  we  muit  beg  to  be  excufed. 
For  inftance,  if  the  government  fliould  main- 
tain, that  the  weal  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  in- 
dividual would  not  allow  any  of  it's  members 
to  enjoy  his  phyfical  powers  in  full  perfection, 
and  to  cultivate  them,  left  a  certain  felfcoh- 
fidence  might  enable  him  to  affift  himfelfj 
where  he  ought  to  require  the  aid  of  the  law ; 

*  Too  frequently,  however,  not  in  fchools. 

if 
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if  the  ftate,  confequently,  would  have  only 
feeble  and  timid  fubje6ts,  that  it  might  guide 
them  with  more  eafe :  -  this  would  be  more 
horrible  than  any  reftriction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  which  is  but  an  impotent  attempt 
to  annihilate  the  exercife  of  thinking;  it 
would  be  an  attack  on  the  foundation  of  all 

our  welfare,  and  the  ftate  would  deferve  ? 

But  why  ihould  I  fay  this  ?  happily  no  ftate 
can  attempt  it :  for  if  it  did,  to  act  confinV 
ently,  it  muft  prohibit  the  ufe  of  knives, 
hatchets,  and  even  pokers,  for  any  of  thefe, 
in  a  cafe  of  emergency,  might  impart  a  fearful 
power  to  the  arm  of  the  feeble. 


CHAP. 


or.JLCT    AXD    UTILITY 
CHAP.   V. 

ON    THE    USE    AND    E-ND    OF    GYMNASTICS. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  difcafes 
were  little  known,  when  age  was  almoft  the 
only  infirmity,  and  death  the  fole  phyficiim. 
This  period  was  not  governed  by  the  iceptre 
of  Saturn,  as  the  ancients  lay,  but  by  that  of 
Nature :  when  her  fovereignty  was  no  longer 
acknowledged,  the  golden  age  fled  away,  and 
men  began  to  fhidy  phyfic.  Still,  however, 
it  lingers  here  and  there,  where  the  fon  of 
Nature,  in  a  happy  climate,  repofes  after 
moderate  labour,  in  the  ilia.de  of  the  bread- 
fruit-tree; where,  blackened  by  the  fervid 
heat  of  the  folar  ray,  lie  cultivates  his  caflava 
and  rice ;  where  he  purfues  for  miles  the  ftag 
and  the  wild  ox,  or  tends  his  peaceful  herds  • 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  the  Miffifippi, 
pr  on  alpine  heights. 

One  revolution  only  deferves  the  name  of 
great ;  the  transformation  of  the  aftive  ion 
of  Nature  into  a  feeble  and  refined  animal : 
every  other  is  but  child's  play  to  this.  Now, 
after  a  review  of  two  thoufand  years,  in  which 
the  fate  of  mankind  every  where,  and  at  all 

tinges. 
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•£imcs,  exhibits  the  fame  confequences  of  rude- 
jiefs  and  refinement,  the  obferver's  heart  finks 
within  him,  when  he  compares  the  two  ftates 
together,  and  balances  the  happinefs  they 
.produce.  In  the  one  fcale  is  the  natural  man, 
in  the  fullnefs  of  bodily  health,  ftrength,  and 
activity,  with  few  wants,  and  thefe  eafily 
•fatisfied :  his  eye  beams  with  the  pleafure  of 
exiftence :  he  enjoys  the  fenfe  of  his  ftrength 
and  liberty;  and,  if  any  thing  prefs  upon 
him,  he  has  fufficient  energy  to  refift  it.  Life, 
while  it  continues,  is  to  him  a  fource  of 
.delight :  he  never  fancifully  mounts  into  the 
region  of  chimeras ;  he  has  no  conflict  with 
the  phantoms  of  a  difeafed  imagination  ;  and 
when  Death  at  length  requires  him  to  refign 
all  the  gifts  of  Nature,  no  one  takes  his  de- 
parture more  cheerfully. — In  the  other  fcale 
is  the  man  of  refinement,  of  delicate  health 
and  feeble  body,  with  an  endlefs  feries  of 
wants.  His  eye  too  frequently  expreffes  the 
bitternefs  of  forrow,  that  arifes  from  his  fitua- 
tion ;  whether  real,  or  imaginary,  it  matters 
little.  With  him  nothing  goes  well :  the  fenfe 
of  his  weaknefs  torments  him ;  he  wills  more 
than  he  can  perform :  he  fuffers  from  every 
preffure,  and  finks  under  it,  inflead  of  refill- 
ing: 
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ing:    and  when  Death  comes,    he  finds  his 
wiihes  increafed. 

In  thefe  fketches  there  is  much  truth.  I 
am  no  friend  to  arcadian  reveries :  I  know, 
that  the  man  of  Nature  has  to  contend  with 
tlifeafe,  with  want,  and  with  the  debility  of 
age:  but  far  ids,  and  with  much  greater 
fuccefs,  than  his  refined  brother,  whofe  actual 
fufferings  are  increafed  by  a  number  of  ima- 
ginary evils,  and  who,  of  feebler  nerves,  is 
much  lefs  able  to  repel  or  fupport  them.  The 
former  almoft  uninterruptedly  enjoys  to  old 
age  that  charm  of  life,  which  we  tafte  only 
when  we  are  fortunate  in  our  childhood :  the 
latter  frequently  lofes  all  enjoyment  of  life  with 
his  boyim  years,  and  finks  intp  the  arms  of 
care  and  trouble.  In  faort,  that  porTefles 
bodily  well-being,  with  mental  rudene/s ;  this, 
infirmity  and  i  efinement,  with  a  cultivated 
mind. 

I  mall  not  here  decide,  which  of  the  two 
enjoys  the  greater  happinefs  in  life :  but  this 
is  incontrovertible,  that,  if  we  unite  in  our 
imagination  the  corporal  perfections  of  the 
man  of  Nature  with  the  cultivated  intellecl  of 
the  more  refined  inhabitant  of  the  World,  we 
iliall  have  the  moil  perfect  model  of  the  human 

fpecies ; 
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fpecies;    a  model,    at  the  contemplation   of 
which  the  heart  beats  high. 

The  union  of  thcfe  is  a  problem,  that  has 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  men,  and  has 
been  deemed  at  one  time  an  impoflibility,  \vhilc 
at  another  it  has  been  held  very  practicable.  It 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  moil  important 
problems  in  which  all  the  poliihed  part  of  the 
human  fpecies  is  intereflcd.  Probably  this 
union  is  not  attainable  to  the  height  of  per- 
fection, as  I  myfelf  am  much  inclined  to 
doubt :  but  will  this  juftify  us,  in  abandoning 
it  altogether,  and  leaving  every  thing  to  it's 
own  courfe,  which  is  certainly  far  from  good  ? 
Befides,  docs  not  the  hiftory  of  the  mod  ad- 
mirable nation  of  antiquity  inform  us,  that  it 
has  been  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  ?  I  will 
deliver  in  a  fewr  words  my  opinion  of  the  man- 
ner, in  which  it  is  poffible  : 

Let  man  be  cultivated  as  much  as  may  be, 
and  let  his  natural  rudenefs  be  polimed  away  j 
but  never  fubject  him  to  enervating  refinement. 

It  is  particularly  neceffary,  to  difcriminatc 
our  wrords  with  precifion,  as  the  things  them- 
felves  are  fo  different.  Cultivation  is  not  re- 
finement :  this  is  a  tafteful  heightening  of  our 
fenfuality  by  indulgence;  that,  the  genuine 
improvement  of  the  corporal  and  intellectual 

man: 
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man:  this,  a  .modifh  colouring,  laid  on  by  the 
fpirit  of  the  age ;  that,  a  real  perfection  ing  of 
our  whole  being :  this  weakens  our  powers ; 
that  actually  augments  them.  Is  not  the  idea 
of  weaknefs  included  in  that  of  refinement  ? 
'Certainly,'  fays  Ackermann*,  '  we  mould 
fee  fewer  emaciated  perfons,  fewer  unfortu- 
nates, whom  the  diffipation  of  their  ftrength 
has  rendered  victims  to  death,  if  our  manners 
were  lefs  refined.' 

Cultivation  gives  us  women,  who  dread  not 
a  little  rain,  who  ftiperintend  their  clomeftic 
economy  with  fpirit,  who  bring  up  a  number 
of  children  fuckied  by  themfelves,  who  are  no 
flaves  to  their  toilette,  but  drefs  themfelves 
in  the  good  german  fafhion ;  women  of  ge- 
nuine feelings,  of  clear  and  improved  under- 
ftanding,  who  admire  the  moon,  not  as  a 
witnefs  to  the  effufioiis  of  their  forrows  and 
commiferations,  but  becaufe  it  illumines  the 
night ;  who  have  a  tafte  for  books  commonly 
dreaded,  but  can  find  entertainment  in  fcarcely 
any  novel,  becaufe  the  wit  is  too  trite,  and 
the  fiction  fpun  out  too  long :  it  likewife  gives 
us  men,  to  whom  fuch  wives  are  fuitable. 
Refinement  affords  us  fentimental,  mooneyed 

*  On  the  Difeafes  of  the  Learned. 

creatures ; 
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creatures ;  girls  that  will  kneel  down  before  a 
withered  tree,  and  beweep  the  poor  thing's 
fate  *.  Enough  of  this :  an  example  limit 
render  the  difference  more  obvious. 

A  fecond  Roufleau  goes  to  America,  in 
order  to  carry  into  execution  the  great  problem 
of  education,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking. 
He  takes  for  it's  fubje6l  a  young  huron,  or 
whom  you  pleafe.  He  polifhes  the  rude  child 
of  nature,  exercifes  his  mental  faculties,  forms 
his  heart,  employs  every  means  to  extend  his 
knowledge,  and  initiates  him  into  all  the 
fcience  of  Europe :  at  the  fame  time  he  leaves 
the  completion  of  his  phyfical  education  to 
his  fituation  among  the  active  fons  of  nature, 
and  his  own  flomach,  that  he  may  become  in 
this  refpeft  a  genuine,  ftrong,  healthy  huron. 
His  education  is  thus  at  length  completed,  and 
we  have  a  cultivated  man  of  nature. 

But  if  this  Rouffeau  mould  bring  up  the 
young  huron  in  an  european  apartment,  protect 
him  againft  every  rude  impreilion  of  the 
weather,  and  every  inconvenience  of  life,  feed 
him  with  viands  artificially  prepared,  fuffer 
him  to  be  tenderly  nurfed,  accuftom  him  to 

*  If  any  one  doubt  this,  I  refer  him  to  Frank's  Medical 
Police,  III,  792. 

luxury, 
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luxury,  enfeeble  him  by  bodily  inactivity  and 
the  affiftance  of  male  and  female  fervants  *, 
and  nurture  his  feelings  to  the  extreme  of  fuf- 
ceptibility;  every  one  of  thefe  proceedings 
would  make  a  deep  impreffion,  would  pene- 
trate to  the  marrow,  the  man  of  nature  would 
vanifh,  and  nothing  but  a  cultivated  and 
refined  being  would  remain. 

Let  us  refine  no  longer  :  a  thread  too  finely 
ipun  is  liable  to  be  torn  by  a  breath  of  air. 
But  let  cult  coat  Ion  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
word,  I  mean  both  with  regard  to  body  and 
mind,  be  the  aim  of  our  education.  He, 
who  attains  this,  educates  to  perfection ;  he 
realifes  the  beautiful  image,  of  which  I  fpoke 
above,  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  knows  how  to  unite  the  two 
branches  of  education  in  more  or  lefs  perfect 
harmony. 

*  I  knew  an  inftance  of  a  german  boy,  twelve  year:  of 
age,  who  could  not  put  on  a  garment,  with  which  few  care 
to  inveft  themfelves  before  every  eye ;  who  could  not  go 
alone,  becaufe  he  was  afraid;  and,  who,  which  I  think 
is  faying  fufficient,  was  once  ordered  to  take  rhubarb, 
becaufe  his  pale  cheek,  being  a  little  reddened  by  a  kif* 
from  a  bearded  uncle,  gave  reafon  to  apprehend,  thai 
there  was  fame  acrimony  in  his  blood. 


Our 
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Our  phyfical  education,  compared  with,  our 
intellectual,  is  too  impotent,  if  I  may  life  the 
expreffion.  This,  if  we  underftand  by  it 
merely  the  pure,  genuine  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  has  a  preponderance  over  that ;  but 
when  we  conilder  it  as  united  with  re- 
finement, as  is  the  cafe,  what  muft  be  the 
event?  how  fhall  man  approach  that  ideal 
perfection,  which  confifts  in  the  harmony  of 
his  powers? 

Let  us  then  give  more  force  and  energy  to 
phyfical  education,  and  labour  effectively 
againft  what  I  call  refinement :  thus  harmony 
between  the  mind  and  body  will  be  the  fole  and 
true  end  of  gymnaftics. 

This  was  acknowledged  twenty-two  cen- 
turies ago  by  one  of  the  wifell  of  men,  by 
Plato  *.  May  I  be  permitted  to  crnbellifli  my 
pages  with  his  fentiments.  They  are  nearly 
as  follows :  '  many  fuppofe,  that  mujic  f  is 
intended  to  form  the  mind ;  gymnqftics,  the 
body  alone.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  mind 
is  the  fole  object  of  both.  He,  who  purfues 
maftics  only,  will  become  hardhearted  and 

*  De  Republica,  III,  p.  625. 

i  For  many  readers  it  may  not  be  fuperfluoas  to  remark, 
that  the  greeks  comprifed  under  the  term  mitfic  the  whole 
circle  of  knowledge  rind  mental  acquirements. 

untra&ubie ; 
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untraftable  :  he,  who  applies  himfelf  fingly  to 
mufic,  will  become  foft  and  effeminate.     But 
the  foftnefs  of  the  one  is  the  bafis  of  a  philo- 
fophical  character;   which,   if  too  much  en- 
couraged, 'degenerates  into  effeminacy ;  if  cul- 
tivated only  in  a  due  degree,   becomes  polite- 
nefs  of  manners :    the  rudenefs  of  the  other 
fprings  from   an   ardent  and   fiery  tempera- 
ment;   which,    if  properly  managed,    would 
produce   courage   and   magnanimity;    if  too 
much  heated,  degenerates  into  harfhnefs  and 
barbarity.   Both,  therefore,  mould  be  cherimed 
in  due  proportion ;  and  then  we  obtain  the 
energetic  mind  of  a  wife  and  manly  character ; 
otherwife    we    have    only   effeminate   volup- 
tuaries, or  brutal  favages.     Let  the  man  of 
ardent  conftitution  give  himfelf  up  entirely  to 
mufic,  to  the  delightful  foothing  of  it's  gentle 
harmony,  and  dedicate  his  life  to  the  volup- 
tuous titillation  of  fong;    his  natural  impe- 
tuofity  will  be  advantageoufly  diminished  at 
firft :  but  if  he  continue  the  fame  courfc,  his 
,  mind    will  grow    torpid,     his    ftrength    will 
languiih,   and  he  will  enervate  his  whole  foul. 
Let  the  fame  man  adc"  t  himfelf  altogether  to 
gymuaftics,  cat  and  exerciie  himfelf,   neglect 
mufic   and   philofophy ;    his  body  will  grow 
ftronger,   he  will  become  bold  and  intrepid: 

but 
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•but  will  not  his  mind,  thus  defpifing  all  inter- 
com fe  with  the  mufes,  and  improved  by  no 
icience,  no  meditation,  no  branch  of  mulic, 
remain  feeble  and  dull?  Behold  the  foe  of 
icience  and  the  mufes  !  ignorant  and  grofs,  he 
lives  without  cultivation,  and  without  man- 
ners, like  a  brute  beail.  Mujic  and  gym- 
najiics  were  beftowed  on  man  by  fome  deity, 
not  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
.body,  for  the  advantage  the  body  derives  from 
them  is  merely  incidental,  but  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind  alone,  for  the  perfec- 
tioning  of  his  fortitude  and  philofophy,  for 
the  duly  harmonizing  of  thefe  qualities,  for 
the  ftrengthening  or  foftening  of  them  in  a 
juil  degree.  The  artift,  therefore,  who  com- 
bines mujic  with  gymn&ftics  in  the  moil  eligible 
proportion,  and  applies  them  to  the  mind,  is 
to  me  the  moil  perfecl;  and  harmonious  mu- 
fician ;  far  beyond  him  who  knows  how  to 
tune  the  firings  of  the  lyre. ' 

Thus  far  the  philofophic  Plato.  And 
RouiFeau  muil  have  thought  much  in  the 
fame  manner,  when  he  wrote :  (  the  grand 
fecret  of  education  is,  to  contrive,  that  the 
exercife  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  mind 
may  always  ferve  as  relaxations  to  each  other*.' 

*  Emilius. 

L  Let 
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Let  us  now  analyfe  the  grand  aim  of 
naftics,  which  no  one,  either  before  or  fmce 
Plato,  could  poffibly  reprove,  into  it's  feparate 
parts,  and  we  mall  thus  have  the  following 
highly  deferable  qualities,  that  we  endeavour 
by  means  of  gymnailics  to  attain, 

L  Health  of  body,  and  unclouded  ferenity 
of  mind. 

Nothing,  faid  a  philofopher,  abfolutely 
nothing  can  indemnify  us  for  the  lofs  of 
youthful  health  and  vigour :  not  wealth,  not 
honours,  not  learning,  not  wifdom, — nay, 
not  the  moil  exalted  virtue,  not  the  moft 
divine  defer t 

It  feems  altogether  imneceffary  to  attempt 
to  prove,  that  bodily  motion  is  neceffary  to 
prefer ve  and  fortify  the  health.  Our  moft 
celebrated  phyficians  agree,  that  the  fourccs 
of  health  are  to  be  found  in  pure  air,  cold 
water,  wholefome  and  temperate  diet,  and  clue 
bodily  exertion.  Even  infirm  adults  become 
healthy  and  ftrong,  when  they  apply  to  theft* 
with  reiblution,  perfeverance,  and  cheerful- 
nefs.  But  we  may  feek  in  vain  throughout 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  in  all  the  five 
quarters  of  the  Globe  %  for  the  means  of 

*  The  german  geographers  confider  New  Holland,  with 
all  the  countries  that  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  the 

health. 
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health,    if   we   fo   completely  quit   Nature's 
guiding  hand,  and  fink  Ipiritleis  in  the  arms 
of  luxury  and  eafe.    To  this  we  inevitably  def- 
tine  our  youth,  and  render  them  incapable  of  a 
voluntary  fecourfe  to  thefe  fountains  of  health, 
when  we  acciiftom  them  to  fear  the  weather, 
and   reftrain  them    from    corporal    exertion, 
which  promotes  all  the  functions  of  the  animal 
machine,    gives   them  firmnefs  and  liability, 
imparts  ftrength  to  the  mufcles  and  ligaments, 
braces   the  nerves,     renders    the    circulation 
brifk,    and   diffufes   health   and   vigour   over 
the   whole  frame,      Every  one   knows  this ; 
but  every  one  does  not  regard  it*     I  will  in- 
troduce my  reader  to  one  of  the  mil  phyfieians 
of  Europe,  to  the  great  practitioner  Frederic 
Hoffmann  * ;  '  The  fupport  of  the  body  require 
hot  nourishment  alone,  but  the  reparation  of 
what   cannot  be  converted  into  blood,    and 
what  is  daily  thrown  off  from  the  blood  is  of 
this   kind.      This,    according   to   Sanctorius, 
amounts   to  more   than  is  difcharged   by  all 
the  other  emunctories,      Perfpiration,   then, 

fouthern  hemifphere,  as  a  fifth  quarter  of  the  Globe, 
apparently  with  good  reafon,  and  give  it  the  name  of 
•Aujtrafa.  T. 

*  De  Motu  Corp.  opt.  Medicin.  '  Bodily  Exercife  the  belt 
fef  Medicines.' 

L  2  is 
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is  the  principal  way  in  which  this  can  be 
effected.  Confequently  all  the  means,  that 
are  capable  of  promoting  this,  mould  be  em-> 
ployed ;  and  of  thefe  the  moft  natural,  and 
therefore  the  beft,  are  bodily  motion  and  ex- 
ercife.  Peifpiration  depends  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  fkin  is  the  feat  of  a 
number  of  fmall  glands,  which  fecern  from  the 
blood  the  particles  that  are  to  be  difcharged. 
Thefe  particles  are  conveyed  from  the  glands 
to  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  through  which  they 
are  expelled  from  the  fyftem.  Care  muft  be 
taken,  therefore,  that  abundance  of  blood  be 
conveyed  to  thefe  glands ;  in  order  to  which 
it's  circulation  muft  be  promoted.  This  is 
accornplimed  by  means  of  motion,  one  chief 
ufe  of  which  this  is.  Another  is  the  affifting 
of  digeftion,  the  promotion  of  the  appetite, 
the  exhilaration  and  refremment  of  body  and 
mind.  A  third  confilts  in  the  expulfion  of 
pernicious  humours  :  whence  people,  who  are 
accuftomed  to  much  exercife,  are  little  troubled 
with  fevere  difeafes,  with  flone,  gout,  ague, 
cachexy,  dropfy,  or  hypochondriacifm.  For, 
to  fay  the  truth,  an  idle  way  of  life,  particu- 
larly where  but  a  fmall  portion  of  fluid  is  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  is  the  true  parent  of  all 
clifeafes,  that  arife  from  an  impurity  and 

thicknefs 
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thicknefs  of  the  blood,  and  have  obftruclion 
of  the  internal  parts  for  their  bails.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  in  the  world  is  a  more 
certain  and  efficacious  prefervative,  than  a 
fufficiency  of  bodily  motion.  It  excels  every 
medicine,  that  can  be  recommended  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  and  prevention  of 
difeafe ;  and  in  this  view  may  juftly  be  called 
a  panacea,  as  it  not  only  removes  the  caufes 
of  diforders,  but  is  an  effectual  mean  of 
ftrengthening  the  body,  and  keeping  it  in  a 
proper  tone.' 

What  I  juft  quoted  is  the  fubftance  of  the 
feven  firft  paragraphs  of  Hoffmann's  work,  and 
pretty  fully  exhibits  the  important  and  bene- 
ficial confequences  of  bodily  exercife.  If  we 
attain  to  a  fufficient  degree  a  brifk  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  free  perfpiration  and  eli- 
mination of  cacochymical  fluids,  good  di- 
geflion  and  appetite,  cheerfulnefs  of  mind, 
and  refrefhment  of  body,  we  may  hold  our- 
felves  completely  fecure  againfl  three  fourths 
of  the  catalogue  of  difeafes. 

Beficle  thefe  effects  on  health,  I  fhall  here 
touch  on  another  operation  in  our  machine, 
which  is  promoted  by  exercife.  This  is  the 
.fecretion  of  animal  fluids,  which,  derived 
from  the  blood,  are  modified  anew  by  the  in- 
L  3  ternal 
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ternal  veffcls,  and  then  again  mingled  will} 
the  blood.  If  the  internal  veffels  be  in  part 
fo  fine,  that  they  determine  the  figure  of  the 
particles  of  the  fluids,  and  confequently  fo 
conflrucled,  that  no  fluid  can  pafs  them  without 
undergoing  an  improvement,  the  fluids  cannot 
too  frequently  percolate  thefe  paffages.  Supr 
pofing  the  blood  to  pervade  the  whole  body 
when  at  reft  twelve  times  in  an  -hour,  but 
fifteen  or  fixteen  times  when  in  motion ;  it 
neceffarily  follows,  that  the  quantity  of  fecre- 
tion  in  the  liver,  fpleen,  brain,  and  other 
parts,  where  fuch  fluids  are  generated,  mull 
be  increafed  in  proportion.  How  beneficial 
this  muft  be  to  the  human  frame  may  eafily 
be  prefumcd  before  hand,  and  is  clearly 
proved  from  examination  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  obftructions  in  thefe  veffels. 

"Francis  Fuller,  a  celebrated  englifh  phyr 
iician,  who  had  experienced  the  effects  of  ex- 
ercife  on  himfelf,  particularly  notices  one  of 
thefe  operations  *.  He  confidcrs  it  as  indu- 
bitable, that  the  more  a  man  ftirs  himfelf,  the 
more  animal  fpirits  are  fecreted  in  his  brain, 

*  Medicina  Gymnaftica :  cr  a  Treatife  concerning  the 
power  of  Exerdle  with  Refped  to  the  Animal  (Economy, 
and  the  great  Neceffity  of  it  in  the  Cure  of  feveral  dif- 
tampers.  London,  1707,  p.  y**. 

^  And 
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And  though  in  confequence  of  the  perfpi- 
ration  induced  by  motion,  more  in  proportion 
may  be  loft,  than  the  overplus  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  brain ;  yet  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
*  the  blood  undergoes  a  beneficial  change  from 
the  increafed  admixture;  for  the  true  animal 
fpirits, '  he  adds,  £  have  their  office  to  perform 
jin  the  blood,  before  they  pafs  off  at  the  ikin, 
and  they  are  not  of  that  fugitive  make  as  is 
commonly  fuppofed.  They  feem  to  be  in- 
tended to  contemperate  the  acrimony  of  the 
blood,  embrue  it  with  a  plaftic  quality,  and 
may  ferve  to  execute  other  functions  befide 
that  of  motion.' 

Whoever  has  attended  to  the  effects  of  cor- 
poral exercife,  and  obferved  the  great  refreih- 
ment  of  mind  and  body  from  it,  which  is  not 
eafily  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  quickened  cir- 
culation alone,  will  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  the 
operation  juft  mentioned,  or  fome  one  fimilar; 
whether  it  coniift  in  a  more  copious  genera- 
tion, effufion,  or  movement  of  the  animal 
fpirits,  as  they  are  called ;  or  in  the  activity, 
excited  by  motion,  of  that  animal  eledricity, 
to  which  Galvani,  Valli,  Carminati,  and 
Volta,  have  called  our  attention. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  exercife  on  the 

fluids  of  the  human  body,     On  the  folids,  it's 

L  4  influence 
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influence  is  no  lefs  important.  By  means  of 
the  invigorated  circulation  of  the  fluids,  thefe 
acquire  more  vitality  and  nutrition ;  for,  let 
the  animal  fpirits  be  what  they  may,  they  are 
in  confequence  distributed  to  the  nerves  in 
greater  abundance ;  and  the  blood,  which 
every  where  applies  itfelf  to  the  folids,  and  thus 
promotes  their  growth,  will  be  capable  of 
effecting  this  important  office  in  a  more  perfect 
degree,  when  it  is  impelled  more  copioufly  to 
every  part.  The  fame  accelerated  circulation 
will  difburden  them  of  all  impure  juices ;  and 
thus,  as  Lucian  obferves,  gymnaftics  produce 
people,  who  are  as  far  from  exhibiting  an  in- 
dolent pallid  lump  of  fat,  as  meagernefs ;  who 
fweat  away  all  ufelefs  fleili,  and  retain  only 
what  imparts  force  and  ftrength.  '  Thefe  ex- 
ercifes, '  he  adds,  (  perform  the  fame  office  to 
the  human  frame,  as  winnowing  does  to  corn ; 
the  chaff  and  impurities  are  blown  away,  the 
pure  grain  only  is  left  behind  *. '  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that,  in  confequence  of  greater  in- 
creafe,  the  expulfion  of  all  unfound  and 
fluggifh  juices,  and  more  efpecially  the  fre- 
quent tenfioti  occurring  during  exercife,  the 
folids  will  acquire  more  ftrength  and  elafticity. 
Whoever  lies  a  few  days  in  bed  feels  himfelf 

*  Lucian.  Anach,  fed.  25. 

weak 
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weak  and  gidcly  :  fitting  and  {landing  deftroy 
the  equilibrium  of  the  folid  parts;  more 
violent  exercife  is  necevTary  to  preferve  it. 

What  has  juft  been  faid  of  the  effects  of  gym- 
naftics  is  of  general  importance,  being  perfectly 
applicable  to  adults,  though  in  a  far  greater 
.degree  to  growing  youth.  To  thefe  the  brifk 
circulation  of  all  the  fluids,  the  moderate  and 
duly  proportioned  *  exercife  of  all  the  limbs  and 
mufcles,  are  far  more  neceffary,  partly  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  all  parts  of  the  body; 
more  efpecially  to  prevent  the  mufcles  and 
limbs  from  growing  into  difufe,  whence  arifes 
a  ftiifnefs  of  the  machine,  obfervable  in  many 
perfons  who  enjoyed  not  proper  exercife  in 
their  youth ;  and  laftly,  that  the  growth  of 
each  limb  may  continue  proportionate  to  the 
reft.  This  proportionate  growth  is  in  many 
refpefe  highly  conducive  to  health,  as  well  as 
to  fymmetry  of  perfon.  For  example,  to  me 
it  appears  inconteftible,  that  many  people 

*  Proportionate  exercife  of  all  the  corporal  faculties 
cannot  be  fo  perfe&Iy  obtained  from  any  common  mecha- 
nical employment,  as  from  gymnaftics.  This  one  argu- 
ment, and  there  are  many  others,  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to 
Hop  the  mouths  of  thofe,  who  might  fay:  '  away  with  gym- 
naftics !  it  is  enough,  if  you  employ  your  children  in  va- 
rious mechanical 'labours,* 

have 
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have  the  cheft  too  ftrait  for  the  lungs,  in 
fequence  of  their  not  having  been  enabled, 
while  growing,  to  expand  this  part  daily  by 
the  forcible  refpiration,  which  exercife  induces  ; 
while  the  lungs  in  the  mean  time  continuing 
their  proper  growth,  began  to  form  cohefions, 
or  to  be  compreffed  in  a  cavity  too  narrow  for 
them. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  gymnaiUcs 
only  as  preferring  and  fortifying  the  health  ; 
but  they  are  certainly  capable  of  refioring  it 
when  loft,  and  iirengthening  an  enfeebled 
body  to  an  aftonifhing  degree.  To  this  they 
v/ere  more  cfpecially  applied  by  the  ancient 
•greeks  :  their  gymnaftics,  aliptes,  iatraliptes, 
and  psedotribas,  were  at  the  fame  time  phy- 
ilclans.  The  aliptes  in  particular  were  calle4 
phyficians  ;  and  Ikkus  of  Tarentum,  anc} 
Herodicus,  are  mentioned  by  Plato  *  as  the  in- 
ventors of  gymnaftic  medicine.  Their  phar- 
macy and  ajtiology  were  very  imperfect;  in 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  they  were  far  inferiour 
to  us  :  and  yet  they  treated  difeafes  with  great 
facceft  ;  for  they  applied  themfelves  with  ex- 
traordinary diligence  to  diagnoftics,  or  the 
V-.-.v  •••;<•'  of  the  iymptoms  of  difeafes,  and 

*  De  Republica,  Lib,  III,  p.  622. 

called 
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called  in  the  aid  of  corporal  exercifes,  parti- 
cularly bathing  and  equitation,  by  means  of 
which  they  fupplied  what  was  wanting  to  them 
in  other  remedies. 

Not  at  that  period  alone,  but  even  now,  it 
may  juftly  be  aiTerted,  that  the  treatment  of 
difeafes  is  imperfect  without  thefe  exercifes; 
for  there  are  cafes,  in  which  it  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  to  recur  to  bodily  exercife,  as 
long  as  Nature  mall  hold  on  her  courfe. 
Difeafes  that  depend  on  the  folids  cannot  be 
removed,  unlefs  we  fet  the  folids  in  action  con- 
formably to  Nature*  Are  you  rendered  weak 
and  miferable  by  your  paffions;  are  your 
nerves  relaxed,  and  your  mufcles  enfeebled, 
by  continued  indolence,  and  inactivity  of 
body,  by  warm  drinks,  fludy,  and  the  like  ? 
and  would  you  reftore  yourfelf  by  means  of 
internal  remedks  ?  Ridiculous  I  they  will  be 
of  as  much  fervice,  as  Rubach's  prayer  for 
fliaking  legs.  The  proceeding  differs  little 
from  that  which  has  rendered  you  infirm :  it 
cannot  reflore  vigour  to  the  folids ;  choofe  for 
this  a  method  more  confonant  to  the  nature  of 
the  cafe :  exercife  the  body ;  have  recourfe  ta 
the  bath.  Hear  what  Fuller  fays  : 

6  Exercife  is  to  phyfic,  as  bandage  is  to 
furgerv,    an  affiftance,   or  medium,    without 

which 
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which  many  other  adminiftrations,  though 
ever  fo  noble,  will  not  fucceed.  It  is  a  kind 
of  reibrve ;  but  yet  of  that  efficacy,  that  the 
thing  you  moft  depend  upon,  though  in  itfelf 
very  powerful,  may  yet  receive  it's  dernitre 
puijjhnce  from  this  refer ve.  And  to  this  it  is, 
that  we  muft  undoubtedly  attribute  the  won- 
derful fuccefs,  which  the  ancients  had  in  their 
curing  with  fuch  indifferent  materials,  as  their 
pharmacy  afforded  them  *,' 

In  fact,  this  great  phyfician  recommends 
bodily  exercife  againft  confumption,  a  fpecies 
of  dropfy,  and  hypochondriacifm. 

During  a  period  of  eight  years,  I  have  feen 
fixty  or  feventy  boys  living  here  at  Schnepfen- 
ihal,  on  whole  countenances  full  health  was 
almoft  uninterruptedjy  vifible.  Many  frem. 
comers  joined  the  healthy  body  far  from 
icbuft ;  fevcral  weak  and  infirm :  and  they 
became,  frequently  in  a  fhort  time,  healthy 
and  ftrongv  Difeafes  feemed  to  have  taken 
their  flight,  except  that  occafionally  a  flight 
tranfient  illnefs  appeared.  Go  to  innumerable 
families,  where  there  are  five  or  fix  children, 
you  will  commonly  fee  one  or  other  languith- 
jng  under  ficknefs ;  and  of  phyfic  there  is  no 

*  Medicina  gyranaftica,  p.  ¥f  J. 

end. 
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end.  The  contraft  is  too  great,  not  to  catch 
the  reader's  attention.  Why' were  fuch  a  con. 
fiderable  number  of  children  almoft  conftantly 
in  health  ?  They  enjoyed  regular  and  whole^ 
fome  meals.  This  was  fomething ;  but  not  all 
Neither  was  their  diet  fo  firtiple  as  many  might 
fuppofe;  nor  muft  the  caufe  be  fought  in  the 
reftriction  of  quantity;  for  thefe  young  perfons 
ufually  ate  in  ore  than  is  cuftomary  in  private 
houfes,  becaufe  they  had  better  appetites. 
The  lituation  is  healthy,  and  the  water  whole- 
fome ;  but  not  more  fo  than  in  many  other 
places.  Something,  too,  might  be  attributed 
to  their  clothing.  They  were  equally  as  much 
ftrangersto  caps,  hats,  furs,  waift coats,  worfled 
ftockings,  lined  iliirts,  neckcloths,  and  garters; 
as  to  featherbeds,  the  place  of  which  was  fup- 
1  by  mattreifes  of  ftraw  or  horfehair.  All 
thefe  things,  unqueftionably,  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  them;  as  well  as  the  attention  paid 
to  their  health  by  their  fofter-fathers  :  but  the 
ground  of  it  is  chiefly  to  be  fought  in  the 
daily  exercifmg  and  hardening  the  body.  This 
it  is  that  preeminently  ftrengthens  the  fkin, 
the  mufcles,  and  the  nerves ;  keeps  up  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  in  it'  courfe; 

fortifies  againft  the  weather ;  excites  appetite ; 
promotes  digeftion;  and  renders  even   com- 
pound 
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pound  viands  innoxious ;  verifying  the  proverb^ 
nothing  is  poifori  to  the  healthy  ftomach. 

Serenity  of  mind  is  the  immediate  eonfe- 
quence  of  health  of  body.  Deprive  a  mart 
of  this,  and  he  is  at  once  impoveriihed,  his 
mind  is  palfied :  to  him  Nature  appears  a  wil- 
dernefs ;  the  World,  a  vale  of  tears ;  benevo- 
lenee  toward  his  fellow-creatures  gradually 
vaniihes  from  his  heart;  the  indulgence  of 
affection^  and  the  welcome  of  cheerfulnefs^ 
are  ftrangers  to  him ;  his  mind  is  engaged  in 
a  perpetual  conflict  with  melancholy  prefer 
timents,  and  gloomy  cares.  With  it  falls  the 
grand  pillar  of  his  health.  But  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  children,  of  boys^  of  youths,  in 
the  garb  of  melancholy,  with  the  forced  fmile 
betokening  woe?  of  young  men  without 
chcerfulnefs,  at  an  age  when  all  around  them 
lliould  be  Paraclife?  The  formation  of  their 
minds,  their  progrefs  in  knowledge,  the 
moulding  of  their  heart,  and  the  welfare  of 

their  body,  depend  on  gayety  and  peace. 

Enough !  If  gymnaftics  produced  nothing 
but  healthy  and  cheer fulnejs,  affuredly  the 
practice  ought  to  be  univerfally  adopted. 

2.  Hardwefs,  an  improved  direction  of  the-- 
pajflionst  and  more  manly  fentiments. 

The 
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The  clay  of  our  birth  introduces  us  into  the 
midft  of  dangers,  the  multifarious  operations 
of  the  elements,  of  living  beings,  of  events : 
we  feel  them  inceffantly,  as  long  as  we  exift, 
and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  efcape  them :  it 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  learn  to  refift  them. 
For  this  Jlrcngth  and  ftrmnefs  of  body  and 
mind  are  neceflary.  As  not  our  welfare 
merely,  but  our  very  exigence  here  depends 
on  thefe  qualities,  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
moft  important,  that  man  can  pollefs.  Man 
was  created  in  his  prefent  fituation  by  the 
deity  himfelf ;  and  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  he 
thould  not  poffefs  from  nature  the  capacity  for 
a  {lability  necelTary  to  maintain  him  in  it? 
Every  thing  that  deftroys  this  capacity  is  called 
enervation.  What  is  it  that  enervates  us  ?  It 
is  f&ftening  fenfualili/,  ufually  .called  by  the 
gentler  name  of  refined  manners,  which  over- 
runs the  foil  of  Europe  with  oriental  lux- 
uriance. . 

Every  creature  ftrives  after  what  is  pleafing 
to  it.  The  clefpot  inltind  impels  the  brute 
to  feck  as  pleafant  what  it  prefcribes. 
Here  we  find  rigorous  necefiity,  founded  on 
the  ftrudure  of  the  animal  machine,  as  well 
as  on  it's  deftination  :  yet  man  tames  the  ele- 
phant and  the  beaft  of  prey,  and  teaches  them 

tricks 
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tricks  for  amufement ;  yet  he  feeds  the  eagle, 
the  feamew,  and  the  ftork  with  bread  alone  \ 
the  cow,  with  dried  fiih :  he  binds  inftinct  in. 
the  chains  of  habit.  Habit,  therefore,  is  pa- 
ramount to  inftin6l.  In  man  inftindi  has  little 
force ;  every  thing  that  is  pleaiing  to  him  is 
rendered  fo  by  habit. 

A  young  efquimaux,  remote  from  Labrador* 
ate  roaft  beef  at  an  englifh  table :  but  with 
what  raptures  did  he  behold  a  feal  ,cut  up  1 
Obedient  to  the  impulfe  of  appetite,  he  ran 
to  it,  caught  the  warm  oil  as  it  flowed  from  it 
in  both  hands,  and  gulped  it  down  with  the 
exclamation :  '  O  carry  me  back  to  my  dear 
native  land,  where  I  may  have  my  bellyful 
of  this  !'  Never  perhaps  was  wiili  more  ardent : 
yet  affuredly  the  palate  of  an  european  would 
have  found  nothing  pleaiing  in  a  draught  of 
warm  feal  oil.  I  knew  a  boy,  who  ufed  to 
Hide  barefoot  on  the  ice.  A  perfon  having 
companion  upon  him  gave  him  a  pair  of  ilioes  ? 
but  when  he  wanted  to  flide,  he  pulled  them 
off.  Think  of  a  man  in  boots  lined  with  fur  ! 
Hence  we  may  deduce  the  following  confe- 
quences : 

What  is  pleafing  depends  merely  on  habit, 
and  the  modification  of  our  fenfes  is  entirely 
ifs  work. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly,  it  is  neither  barbarous,  nor 
fevere,  to  accuftom  the  young  citizen  of  the 
World,  who  has  yet  no  habits,  to  any  thing 
we  pleafe ;  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to 
our  feelings,  which  have  acquired  an  oppofite 
bias.  This  is  confirmed  by  repeated  expe- 
rience :  the  train-oil  of  the  efkimaux,  and  the 
coffee  of  the  european;  the  tobacco  which 
the  failor  chews  on  either  fide  of  his  mouth, 
and  the  fweatmeats  which  the  little  voluptuary 
diffolves  on  his  tongue ;  the  cold  ice,  and  the 
warm  furred  boots  ;  the  hard  bed  of  the  poor, 
and  the  eider-down  of  the  rich ;  the  effluvia 
of  the  ftable,  and  the  perfumes  of  a  lady's 
chamber;  the  reftlefs  activity  of  the  induf- 
trious,  and  the  darling  repofe  of  the  indolent : 
all  thefe  are  perfectly  equal  to  the  fenfes  of 
man,  when  he  has  to  accuftom  himfelf  to 
them,  if  he  have  not  previoufly  imbibed  an 
oppofite  habit. 

Parents,  it  is  your  duty  to  take  upon  you 
the  guidance  of  your  children's  fenfes,  and  to 
conduct  them  uniformly  in  that  direction, 
which  leads  to  manlinefs  and  itrength  of  mind 
and  body.  Gymnaftics  unqueftionably  afford 
no  flight  means  of  approaching  this  end,  more 
nearly  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  They 
lead  the  pupil  into  the  open  air,  where,  in  the 
M  ardour 
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ardour  of  exercife,  he  is  regardlefs  of  rain  and 
wind,  heat  and  cold  *  ;  where  he  fteels  his 
rnufcles,  integuments,  and  nerves  ;  where  bo- 
dily fatigue  of  various  kinds  becomes  pleafant 
to  him  ;  where  he  acquires  what  we  term  man- 
linefs  ;  where,  in  mort,  he  is  more  and  more 
inured  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Providence 
the  troubles  of  life  with  manly  patience  and 
activity,  becaufe  he  has  not  merely  learned  to 
endure,  but  to  feel  pleafure  in  exercifing  his 
powers  in  endurance. 

Thus  man  appears  in  a  great  and  amiable 
point  of  view.  Not  fo,  when  he  is  early  enfee- 
bled by  an  enervating  fyftem  of  education,  and 

*  '  If  you  would  inftruft  me  farther  refpecling  the 
objecl  of  gymnaiHcs,'  fays  Anacharfis  the  fcythian  to 
Solon,  in  Lucian,  '  let  us  go  yonder  into  the  made.  I 
confefs  to  you,  I  cannot  fupport  the  heat  of  the  funfhlne 
on  my  bare  head  ;  and  1  left  my  hat  at  home,  that  I 
might  not  walk  about  among  you  greeks  in  a  foreign 
drcfs.  I  am  aftonifhed,  that  you,  a  man  in  years,  do  not 
fweat  with  the  heat  like  me,  that  you  do  not  regard  it, 
that  you  never  feek  the  made.'  '  My  dear  Anacharfis/ 
anfwered  Solon  in  the  following  words,  *  for  this  I  am 
indebted  to  gymnaftics,  which  you  Hold  in  fuch  contempt, 


v.oti  cvx  ETI 

;.  Lucian. 
Anaehars.  Seel,  16. 

when 
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•When  we  render  ourfelves  obnoxious  to  the 
reproach  of  Theano :  '  you  bring  up  your 
children  as  if  they  were  the  offspring  of  Sar- 
danapalus  :  their  manhood  is  unbraced  by  the 
immoderate  enjoyment  of  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions; What  will  you  make  of  a  boy,  who 
cries  if  he  have  not  food  the  moment  he 
demands  it,  and  who  continually  requires  the 
moft  favoury  dimes  at  table ;  who  is  melting 
with  heat  in  fummer,  and  quakes  and  ill  udders 
at  the  cold  of  a  frofty  day;  who  is  fulky 
under  reproof,  enraged  if  every  thing  do  not 
inftantly  yield  to  his  will ;  and  pouts  till  his 
palate  is  gratified  with  whatever  it  craves ; 
who  waftes  his  time  in  the  idlenefs  he  loves, 
and  faunters  about  a  whining,  felfiih  creature  ? 
Children  fpoiled  by  indulgence  grow  up  to 
{laves.  Away  with  fuch  fenfual  gratification  ! 
accuftoiii  your  children  to  hard  fare,  let  them 
fupport  hunger  and  thhit,  heat  and  cold.  By 
theie  means  alone  the  active  powers  of  the" 
mind  will  become  ftrong  and  manly.  To 
young  people  labour  is  the  foretafte  of  their 
more  perfect  future  zeal  for  virtue :  well 
Watered  with  tins,  the  plant  of  virtue  will 
ftrike  the  deeper  root  into  the  ground  V 

*  From  the  letter  of  Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras^ 
to  her  friend  Eubula.  The  whdle  epiftle  may  be  feen  in 
Fr.  Gedicke's  Ariftotle,  &  Bafedovv. 

M  S  It 
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It  is  fcarcely  credible  how  far  the  body  may 
be  rendered  proof  againft  all  weathers,  and 
againft  even  violent  exertions,  by  daily  ex- 
ercife.  Experience  has  taught  me,  that  we 
are  in  general  very  ignorant  of  what  children 
can  bear,  and  trull  to  them  much  too  little ; 
from  which  ignorance  arifes  the  tender  care, 
that  enervates  our  offspring.  Who  would 
fuppofe,  that  boys  of  five  or  fix  years  old 
could  take  a  journey  on  toot  of  full  five  hours 
length  among  the  mountains  ?  Yet  I  faw  this 
done  by  two  princes,  at  the  command  of  their 
noble  parents,  who  are  fuperiour  to  the  pre- 
judices of  education.  I  faw  a  company  of 
boys,  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
perform  a  journey  of  nineteen  hours,  not 
including  the  time  fpent  in  meals,  during  the 
heat  of  a  fummer's  day  and  the  darknefs  of 
night,  without  the  flighteft  bodily  inconve- 
nience accruing  from  it  to  one  of  them.  I 
know  that  this  company  of  fixteen  or  twenty 
boys  were  wetted  to  the  fkin  on  fnnilar  excur-  - 
fions  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn  without  the 
leaft  injuiy.  Accuftomed  to  bathe,  they  arc 
not  afraid  of  the  water,  when  the  ponds  are 
already  frozen  over.  I  once  beheld  fourteen 
of  them  break  through  ice  of  fix  or  eight 
inches  thick,  and  bathe  in  the  opening  thus 

made, 
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made,  as  a  proof  of  their  hardinefs.  In  a, 
feverely  cold  day  in  January,  a  boy,  of  his 
own  accord,  laid  himfelf  down  in  a  brook, 
which  does  not  eafily  freeze  on  account  of  the 
velocity  of  it's  current;  and  continued  in  it 
till  his  {kin  was  of  the  rednefs  of  fcarlet. 
Often  have  I  been  delighted  to  hear  this  or 
that  boy  or  youth,  particularly  the  amiable 
v.  d.  B.  ...•.,  fay,  during  his  gymnaftic  ex- 
£rcifes,  <  I  will  not  eat  or  drink,  till  I  have 
mattered  fuch  a  thing:'  and  no  one  ever  broke 
his  word.  For  the  fatisfaclioii  of  certain 
perfons  let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  un- 
^quivocalnefs  of  this  manly  fenfe,  that  the 
fame  youths  have  frequently  performed  feden- 
tary  and  tedious  talks  with  equal  zeal,  and 
never  ftirred  from  their  feats,  till  they  were  ac- 
complifhed. 

Room  will  not  allow  me  here  to  enlarge 
farther  on  this  fubjedt :  hear  once  more  what 
a  phyfician  fays. 

4  The  gymnaftics  of  the  ancients  deferve  to 
be  feduloufly  ftudied,  and  introduced  with 
fuitable  alterations.  I  am  perluaded  they 
would  prove  excellent  means  of  rendering  our 
men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens,  boys 
and  girls,  whom  fentimentality  has  enervated, 
M  3  once 
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once  more  healthy,  flrong,  and  hardy  *. '  Is  it 
not  poflible,  again  to  bring  ftrength  of  nerves, 
and  manlinefs  of  mind,  as  much  in  vogue,  as 
weak  nerves  and  fentimentality  have  been  for 
years  the  fajhionable  difeafe  ? 

3.  Strength  and  addrefs — courage  and  pre- 

fence  of  mind  in  danger. 

That  thefe  qualities  may  be  promoted  by 
gymnaftics,  needs  no  proof.  It  is  a  truth  fo  ge- 
nerally acknowledged,  that  it  is  commonly  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  the  fole  end  of  gymnaftic  exerciies. 
I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  have  confiderably  en- 
larged this  confined  notion,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  chapter :  fo  that,  when  any  exercife  is 
recommended,  the  queftion  will  no  longer  be 
urged,  againft  what  particular  danger  or  diffi- 
culty in  common  life  is  it  intended  to  guard  ? 
Difficulties  and  dangers  depend  on  an  infinitely 
diverfified  combination  of  drcumftances,  and 
in  confequence  are  infinitely  varied,  fo  that 
we  can  take  account  only  of  the  moft  conir 
mon :  but  every  exerdie  mult  be  generally 
valuable,  which  contributes  in  any  way  to 
form  the  body,  though  we  are  not  able  to 
difcern  how  it  may  prove  ferviceable  hereafter 
agairift  this  or  that  particular  danger. 

*  Gruner's  Almanack  fuer  Aerxie,  '  Almanac  for  Phyfi- 
cians,  &c.'  1/83,  p.  46. 

4.  Activity. 
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4.  ABvclty. 

Let  us  confine  a  man,  who  is  even  greatly 
difpofed  to  be  induftrious,  in  a  tight,  handfome 
drefs,  compofed  of  materials  that  may  eafily 
be  fpoiled,  and  he  will  lofe  all  defire  of 
•'•working.  He  feels  himfelf  indolent,  and  in- 
difpofed  to  do  any  thing;  he  is  afraid  of 
fpoiling  the  beauty  of  his  clothes.  Thus  his 
former  aptitude  and  inclination  to  work  will 
be  deftroyedtbr  theprefent,  by  the  helpleflhefs 
to  which  his  drefs  has  reduced  him  *. 

We  have  a  drefs,  that  fits  clofer  to  us,  than 
any  a  taylor  ever  made ;  I  mean  the  body.  If 
it's  mufcles  be  not  exercifed,  and  it's  nerves 
Strengthened,  from  the  earlieft  years ;  if  it  be 
not  healthy,  and  full  of  energy ;  it's  helpleff- 
ttefs  will  operate  but  too  eafily  on  the  mind ; 
which  will  lofe  all  defire  of  being  active  in  a 
cafe  fo  incommodious,  and  to  protect  which 
from  danger  it  muft  be  ever  watchful.  Here 
is  an  iniurmountable  helplefsnefs,  which  at 

*  Though  this  truth  is  inferted  here  merely  as  an 
example,  I  cannot  let  flip  the  occafion  of  exhorting  all 
parents,  in  the  moft  prefling  manner,  never  to  drefs  out 
their  children  in  fine  clothes  as  they  are  called.  They 
are  fully  capable  of  giving  fuch  a  turn  to  the  chara&er 
of  the  future  man,  as  it  would  otherwile  have  never  re- 
.ceived. 

M  4  firft 
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firft  feems  indeed  to  extend  only  to  bodily 
activity,  but  which  gradually  inflicts  a  lame- 
nefs  on  the  mind,  from  which  it  will  never 
recover.  Our  own  feelings  tell  us,  that,  for 
the  exercife  of  thinking,  the  body  is  requifite 
to  the  mind.  Sluggiihnefs  of  body  neceflarily 
affe&s  the  intellect ;  and  an  habitual  difufe  of 
the  phylicial  power  too  eafily  deftroys  the 
fpiritual  and  moral.  At  bottom  is  it  any  thing 
more,  than  that  idlenefs  is  the  root  of  all  evil  ? 

If,  then,  it  be  poffible,  to  preferve  and 
fortify  the  health,  to  harden  the  body  and 
give  it  ftrength  and  addrefs,  and  to  render 
the  mind  ferene  and  enterprifmg,  by  means; 
of  gymnaftic  exercifes  ;  we  then  lay  the  foun- 
dation both  of  corporal  and  mental  activity. 

5.  Improvement  of  the  bodily  form — and 
beauty  of  mind. 

It  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  the 
greeks  were  eminent  for  beauty,  and  fym- 
metry  of  form.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  afcri- 
bable  to  their  happy  climate,  excellent  works 
of  art  *,  drefs,  and  way  of  life ;  though  their 

gymnaftic 

*  I  would  appeal  to  the  Madonnas  of  catholic  countries. 
The  caft  of  countenance,  that  prevails  among  the  maidens 
of  Fulda,  bears  the  fame  relation  to  the  phyfiognomy  of 
the  peafant  girls  of  Eichfcld,  as  the  reprefentations  of  ' 
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gymnaftic  exercifes  had  a  particular  influence 
on  it.  The  limbs  were  as  far  from  being 
deformed,  and  the  phyfiognomy  disfigured 
by  oppreffive  labour,  as  this  from  acquiring  an 
inexpreffive  vacancy,  and  thofe  from  being 
relaxed,  by  foft  and  effeminate  repofe.  All 
the  limbs  enjoyed  freedom  and  motion,  judi- 
cioufly  adapted  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
body.  Not  only  were  they  all  exercifed,  but 
thofe  more  efpecially  which  mod  required  ex- 
ercife,  to  keep  them  in  due  equilibrium  with 
the  others,  with  regard  to  their  flrength  :>nd 
bulk.  Thus  they  grew  to  their  natural  pro- 
portion ;  thus  the  mufcles  fweiled  up  to  a 
beautiful  and  manly  firmnefs ;  thus  the  features 
of  the  boy  and  youth  were  formed,  under 
conftant  employment  of  the  mind,  and  cor- 
poral exertions  infpiring  valour,  to  the  real 
beauty  of  the  mafculine  countenance,  the  ex- 
preffion  of  courage  and  underftanding.  Nay 
they  even  underftood  the  art  of  fupplying 
fl-eih  where  it  was  wanting ;  if,  as  I  imagine, 
the  want  were  occaiioned  by  defect  of  circu- 
lation :  fat  people  were  rendered  lean ;  and 
thofe  who  were  too  lean,  fleihy ;  partly  by 

the  Virgin  Mary  at  Fulda  bear  to  thofe  in  the  Eichfeld 
phurches. 

means 
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means  of  acliye  exercifes,  but  more  particiu 
larly  by  frictions  *. 

It  is  not  fo  with  us.  For  one  well  propoiv 
tioned  man  we  have  always  a  confiderable 
number  more  or  lefs  deformed,  in  one  refpe.6t 
or  other.  I  would  not  maintain,  that  our 
climate  has  any  influence  in  this :  I  am  per- 
iuaded,  it  is  fufficiently  favourable.  Our 
works  of  art  have  probably  more  effect  Our 
public  places  are  for  the  mod  part  deftitute 
of  thefe  decorations:  very  few  exhibit  any 
ftatues  ;  and  in  thefe  few  our  heroes  are  often 
dreffcd  in  the  french  faihion.  The  greater 
part  of  our  engravings,  far  from  being  calcu- 
lated to  imprint  the  idea  of  true  beauty  on 
the  national  mind,  are  much  more  fuited  to 
corrupt  it.  Our  drefs  operates  far  more  power- 
fully. I  will  fay  nothing  of  flays  ;  from  which 
difgufting  fafhion  found  fenfe  promifes  foon  to 
emancipate  us :  but  there  are  other  things, 
which  in  a  fimilar  manner  prevent  the  free 
developement  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and 
confine  us  in  our  ufe  of  them.  What  rational 
purpofe  have  we  men  in  view,  when  we  fetter 

*  Galen,  on  the  Art  of  preferring  Health,  Book  II, 
ch.  6,  fpeaks  at  the  outfet  of  friftion,  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  augmenting  or  diminifhing  the  flefh.  It  is 
noticed  in  various  other  places  likewife. 

the 
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the  neck,  the  breaft,  the  knees,  the  hips,  and 
the  thighs  *  ?  I  know  no  other  reafon,  than 
that  we  conform  to  the  fafhion,  becaute  it  has 
become  a  fafhion.  Think  of  it,  however,  as 
applied  to  youth  in  the  full  period  of  their 
growth  ;  and  you  will  perceive,  that  it  hinders 
mechanical  movement,  cluecks  the  fpread  of 
the  limbs,  and  obftruets  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids.  This  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  keep  par- 
ticular limbs  fmall  and  weak,  or  to  force  them 
out  of  their  natural  fliape.  The  receipt  is  : 

*  '  Our  neck  is  furrounded  by  a  paltry  bandage,  which 
could  have  been  invented  only  by  Tome  awkward  furgeon, 
who  wimed  firft  to 'flop  the  circulation  through  the  jugular 
veins,  and  then  open  them :  our  fhirts  gird  the  neck  and 
wrifts :  a  tight  waiflcoat  mails  our  body :  a  pair  of  breeches 
engrafps  our  loins :  our  knees  are  bound  with  garters  and 
knee-bands:  and  our  feet  are  crammed  into  ihoes,  which 
go  near  to  deprive  them  of  feeling  and  all  power  of 

motion. 

'  He  who  has  long  lived  confined  in  a  ftrait  cafe  lofes 
at  length  all  mufcular  power,  and  becomes  a  doll,  as  moft 
of  our  city  beaux  and  belles  are.'  Frank's  Med.  Pol.  Vol. 
III.  p.  727  and  730. 

[Permit  me  to  obferve,  the  prevailing  fafhion  of  panta- 
loons or  troufers,  when  not  kept  up  by  a  tight  waiftband, 
but  by  fufpenfors  pafling  over  the  moulders,  with  half  boots, 
when  fufficiently  roomy,  and  with  flexible  foles,  is  a  ftep 
toward  the  removal  of  fome  of  thefe  objections,  highly 
to  be  commended.  T.] 

to 
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to  have  ilencler  legs,  knees,  and  calves,  cori* 
fine  them  with  garters,  kneebands,  and  tight 
boots  ;  to  cripple  the  feet,  wear  narrow  ihoes  ; 
to  ftraiten  the  cheft,  and  prevent  the  free  pror 
jedion  of  the  fternon,  comprefe  them  with 
tight  clothes,  and  keep  them  clofely  covered^. 

What  bleffings  may  intelligent  families 
diffufe  among  mankind !  what  a  good  example 
may  they  give  by  a  better  chofen  drefs  for 
youth ! 

I  now  come  to  the  chief  point,  our  way  of 
life :  but  I  muft  confider  it  only  in  one  refpe<5t, 
that  is,  as  it  regards  the  movement  and  ex- 
ercife  of  the  limbs. 

We  have  feeble  mechanics ;  with  fpindle 
ihanks,  becaufe  they  do  not  ufe  their  legs ; 
with  /lender  hands  and  arms,  becaufe  they 
employ  them  only  in  work  fit  for  ladies  ;  with 
narrow,  pinched  chefts,  heads  inclining,  and 
backs  bowed,  becaufe  they  fit  a  great  deal. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  people  of  fuperiour 
ranks,  particularly  the  learned.  In  mort, 
their  bodies,  if  not  completely  ruined,  are 
altogether  devoid  of  fymmetry,  from  want  of 
movement.  Others  are  ftjff,  heavy,  unadroit, 
and  crippled,  from  an  oppofite  caufe,  from 
exceflive  labour.  In  thefe  the  phyfiognomy 
indicates  immoderate  exertion,  which  has  dif- 

figured 
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figured -the  mufelcs  of  the  face,  and  ftamped 
on  them  the  indelible  imprefiion  of  flaviih  toils 
in  thofe  it  announces  a  body  debilitated,  and 
ill  at  eafe.  Do  we  not  meet  with  coarfenefs 
of  feature  more  frequently  in  the  country,  than 
in  cities  ? 

I  am  here  fpeaking  of  adults,  in  whom 
little  alteration  can  be  effected ;  but  I  adduce 
them  only  by  way  of  example.  If  we  treat 
youth  in  a  fimilar  manner :  if,  during  the 
period  of  their  growth,  the  time  when  Nature 
is  labouring  to  develope  their  different  limbs 
in  due  proportion,  we  treat  them  improperly, 
and  counteract  Nature's  efforts  by  too  much 
fitting  and  repofe,  or  by  immoderate  exertion, 
how  mall  their  bodies  retain  their  fymmetry  ? 

Both  extremes  mud  and  will  be  avoided  in 
a  good  education.  This  takes  care,  that  youth 
do  not  fit  too  much:  it  gives  ftrength  and 
elafticity  to  all  the  nmfcles  by  moderate  ex- 
ertion :  it  invigorates  the  growth,  and  promotes 
the  lymmetry  of  the  body,  by  a  regular  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  :  it  imparts  to  the  phy~ 
fiognomy  opennefs  and  gayety,  fomewhat  of 
tnanliiieis  and  courage,  with  a  flight  tint  of 
pleating  dignity  and  an  enterprifmg  fpirit. 

All  this  is  in  a  great  degree  attainable,   if 
not  in  every  inftance  completely,  by  the  daily 
ufe  of  pleajing  excrcifes,  begun  in  early  child- 
hood : 
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hood  :  nay  very  perceptible progrefs  toward  H 
may  be  made,  even  if  we  have  let  flip  the  firil 
fix  years.  A  word  or  two,  however,  by  way 
of  explanation.  It  is  eafy  to  be  conceived, 
that  every  limb  muft  acquire  increafe  of 
ftrength  and  bulk  through  evvrcife  :•  for  this 
impels  the  fluids  more  forcibly  into  it,  fo  that 
the  mufcles  are  vifibly  rendered  turgid :  and  if 
thefe  fluids,  the  blood  more  especially,  contain 
thofe  particles,  which  promote  the  growth  of 
the  limb,  they  will  of  courfe  depofit  a  greater 
abundance  of  nutritious  particles  in  the  limb 
that  is  exercifed,  and  enlarge  it's  fuhftance. 
Every  one  may  try  this  experiment  on  himfelf : 
let  him  take  hold  of  a  rope,  and  draw  himfelf 
up  from  the  ground  by  means  of  his  hands  ; 
let  him  throw  a  ftone  twenty  times  with  all  his 
force,  or  the  like ;  and  the  turgefcence  of  the 
mufcles  of  his  arms  will  become  vifible  to  his- 
eyes.  Hence  may  be  deduced  the  rule  :  would 
you  have  the  legs  ftrong  and  big,  run,  jump, 
and  ride,  frequently ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  As 
to  the  phyfiognomy,  it  appears  to  me  fuiiti- 
ciently  determined,  that  it  is  produced  partly 
by  jthe  long  continued  operation  of  the  inter- 
nal feelings,  partly  by  the  occupations  of  the 
body.  Thus  the  forrowful  features  of  vexation 
and  difappointed  hope>  or  the  rugged  diftor- 
ticns  of  defpair.  gradually  imprefe  themfelves 


on  the  countenance  of  him,  who  has  long 
been  a  prey  to  luffering :  and  thus  the  phyii- 
ognomy  of  the  tailor  commonly  differs  from 
that  of  the  blackfmith ;  the  countenance  of 
the  man  of  letters,  from  that  of  the  foldier. 

Innocence,  unconftraint,  cheerfulnefs,  and 
activity,  are  the  moft  exquilite  fculptors  of  the 
human  countenance :  gymnaftic  exercifes  are 
favourable  to  them  all ;  and  if  they  promote 
temperate  exertion,  firmnefs,  and  courage, 
they  will  feafon  the  innocent,  ferene,  and 
lively  phyfiognomy  with  the  features  of  manly 
decilion  and  fearleffnefs,  and  thus  combine 
the  expreffion  of  gay,  pleafmg  innocence  witli 
energetic  fortitude. 

Mental  beauty.  Our  morality  depends  on 
the  will,  and  this  is  entirely  governed  by  t!  .;- 
views  of  our  minds.  This  is  unqueftionably 
true ;  yet  here  no  connection  between  morality 
and  bodily  perfection  is  apparent.  But  the 
beft  views,  and  the  beft  will,  fecure  nothing 
more  than  the  theory  of  good  actions :  they 
alone  do  not  render  a  man  truly  moral  and 
virtuous ;  for  with  both  he  may  remain  a  mere 
moral  verbalift.  People  of  this  fort,  whom 
we  would  mildly  term  thcorifts,  are  abundantly 
numerous  :  they  all  iky,  with  Paul :  <  to  will 

is 
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is  prefent  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  I  fine/ 
not' 

Performance  requires  the  power  of  aflion; 
and  to  exert  this  power,  the  body  is  ufually 
of  prime  importance:  it  muft  be  ftrong, 
healthy,  and  adroit,  before  performance  is 
practicable.  Here  then  the  connexion  between 
morality  and  gymnaftics  is  clear  and  incon- 
teftible. 

But  this  fubjecl;  admits  of  other  points  of 
contemplation.  Through  the  means  of  the 
body  we  acquire  our  perceptions  and  ideas : 
their  modification  depends  on  it,  and  front 
them  our  views  are  derived.  Thus  here  again 
there  is  connexion  between  morality  and  the 
condition  of  the  body.  On  this  fubjecl, 
which  I  have  already  noticed  (p.  79)  much 
may  be  faid.  In  a  word,  our  moral  health 
and  energy  are  commonly  the  remit  of  our 
phyjical  health  and  Jirength ;  and  our  moral 
failings  are  often  nothing  more  than  confe- 
quences  of  our  bodily  defects  *.  The  firmnefs 

*  '  Phyfica!  decline  and  moral  depravity  are  intimately 
conne&ed ;  "and  thofe  laws,  which  are  requifite  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  ferve  alfo  to  preferve  and  improve 
the  morals.*  Doublet,  the  phyfician.  See  Hufeland's 
Neuefte  Annalen  der  Franxcejifchen  Arz,neykinidet  (  Modem 
Annals  of  Phyfic  in  France,'  Vol.  II,  p.  395.- 

and 
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and  equanimity  of  a  man  under  all  circum- 
ftances,  his  courage  in  defence  of  the  truth, 
the  magnanimity  with  which  he  encounters 
every  thing,  even  the  elements  themfelves,  to 
fave  a  felloe-creature,  his  intrinfic  benevo- 
lence, &c.,  are  more  or  lefs  the  refult  of  his 
bodily  health  and  ftrength.  There  are  feeble  and 
infirm  yet  patient  fufrerers  of  great  moral 
energy,  it  is  true;  but  we  admire  them  prec. 
becaufe  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Laftly,  if  we  confider  gymnaiiics  only  as  an 
innocent  mode  of  employing  our  time,  as  a  pre- 
fervative  againft  the  clangers  of  idlenefs,  of 
how  much  advantage  may  they  be  in  a  moral 
view ! 

The  complaints  refpecling  want  of  amufe- 
ment  for  youth  arc  general :  but  for  this  we 
ourfelves  are  to  bla'inc ;  fince  we  commonly 
attend  only  to  one  branch  of  their  activity^ 
that  of  the  mind ;  I  might  almoft  fay,  that 
of  the  memory  and  imagination  alone :  the 
other,  equally  important,  that  of  the  body, 
we  leave  to  chance ;  and  when  this  introduces 
no  occupation,  we  find  the  circle  of  youthful 
employments  too  coutracled.  In  truth,  if 
gymnaitics  ferved  only  to  witfcdra*  youth 
from  cards,  pernicious  books,  and  the  like: 
if  they  rendercdit  fae  prevailing  fujhion  among 
N 
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youth  to  feek  their  chief  paftimc,  and  the 
principal  delight  of  their  leifure  hours  in  cor- 
poral exercifes,  they  would  certainly  do  much. 

The  greeks  already  had  this  important 
object, in  view  in  their  gyninaftics.  *  Our 
young  men  ar-e  exercifecV  fays  Solon  to  Ana- 
ciiciifisy  in  Lucian,  '  partly  for  the  purpofe  of 
rendering  them  valiant  warriors*  But  then 
they  are  likewife  fo  much  the  better  citizens 
in  time  of  peace :  they  do  not  contend  in 
trifling  things ;  idltnefs  does  not  lead  them 
into  fcandalous  debauchery ;  they  fpend  their 
leifure  hours  in  thcfe  exercifes  *. ' 

I  mall  likewife  recommend  to  ferious  con- 
fid  erat ion,  what  Bcerner  fays.  If,  with  proper 
attention  to  diet,  both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
with  the  due  promotion  of  a  free,  tranquil, 
and  moderately  br-ifk  circulation,  *  the  body 
be  diligently  exercifed  in  various  ways  in  the 
open  airy  and  fortified  againfl  the  impreffion 
of  foft  fentiments,  the  boy  will  grow  up  to  a 
youth,  the  youth  to  manhood,  without  per- 
nicious and  deteftable  propenfities  finding  any 
place  to  take  root.' 

6,  Acuteneft  of  the  fenfts,  truth  of  feeling ^ 
and  penetration  of  mind. 


of 


*  Luciani  Anacharfis,  §  30. 

At 
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At  our  birth  we  enter  upon  the  ftage  of  the 
World  almoit  infenfible.  Our  organs  are 
perfect ;  but  our  capacity  of  perfection  is  ftili 
afleep.  Impreffions  from  without  awaken  it 
by  degrees ;  we  learn  to  ufe  our  organs,  to 
perceive  with  increafing  facility  and  clearnefs 
the  impreflions  we  receive  through  them  ;  and 
our  underftanding  begins  to  exercife  itfelf  in 
judging  of  what  we  perceive  by  means  of  our 
organs. 

Thus  the  thinking  faculty  of  man  is  gra- 
dually formed  through  the  means  of  the  body, 
or  through  external  impreflions :  .mild  we 
keep  thefe  from  it,  it  would  lie  in  a  profound 
(lumber  to  all  eternity.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  equally  true,  that  the  developement  of  this 
faculty  will  take  place  with  the  more  quicknefs, 
the  more  we  expofe  it  to  thefe  inipreilions ; 
thereby  exercifmg  it's  capacity  of  perception, 
and  affording  the  judgment  an  opportunity  of 
improving  itfelf  by  means  of  exercife.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  perfection  of  the  un- 
derftanding keeps  pace  with  the  expertnefs  of 
the  fenies,  or  rather  of  the  perceptive  faculty. 
But  the  more  we  bring  our  body  into  collifion 
with  furroundmg  objects,  that  is,  the  more 
we  exercifc  it ;  the  more  will  it's  organs  be 
fliarpenedj  and  the  mental  powers  be  roufed, 
N  2  to 
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to  examine  the  various  relations  of  thofe 
objecls  to  us,  and  inveftigate  their  effects. 
'  Would  you  cultivate  the  understanding  of 
your  pupil,  cultivate  the  powers  it  is  to  govern, 
exercife  his  body  continually,  render  it  healthy 
and  robuft,  in  order  to  make  him  wile  and 
rational :  let  him  toil,  let  him  ac"fc,  let  him 
run,  let  him  iliout,  let  him  be  ever  in  motion, 
that  he  may  become  a  man  in  vigour,  and  he 
will  loon  be  fq  in  point  of  reaibn  *, ' 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  apparent,  that 
true  reafon,  I  do  not  mean  the  hyfterical 
flights  of  genius,  but  what  we  call  found  fenfe, 
is  not  formed  independently  of  the  body ;  nay, 
that  a  well  framed  and  exercifed  body  is  pre- 
cifely  what  facilitates  and  affures  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  mental  functions  f.  Hoffman 
cured  idiots  by  exercife :  and  according  to 
Des  Cartes,  the  mind  depends  fo  much  on  the 
conflitution  and  ftate  of  the  bodily  organs, 
that,  if  any  means  of  increasing  fagacity 
were  to  be  found,  they  muft  neeeffarily  be 

*  Emilius,  Vol.  II. 

t  A  very  remarkable  inftance  of  neglected  cultivation 
of  the  body,  and  imbecility  of  mind  arifmg  from  it,  may 
be  found  in  the  Archive  der  Erziehungskunde>  '  Records  of 
Education,'  by  a  Society  of  practical  Tutors;  Weifienfels 
and  Leipfic,  1792,  vol.  II,  p.  190. 

fought 
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fought  in  the  art  of  phyfic*.  The  follow- 
ing thoughts  of  Hufcland  I  perufed  with 
much  pleafure.  *  Many  obliquities  of  the 
moral  fenfe  and  underftanding  are  at  bottom 
nothing  more  than  maladies  and  dhTonances 
of  the  organs  of  fenfe ;  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  a  healthy  organifation,  and  a 
natural  diftribution  and  harmony  of  the 
powers,  are  the  eilential  foundations  of  that 
noble  endowment,  which  is  called  found  un- 
derftanding. As  a  phyfician  I  fhall  be  par- 
doned, if  I  think  I  have  obferved,  that  on 
this  acoount  wit,  genius,  inflamed  imagina- 
tion, enthufiafm,  and  the  like,  are  far  more 
frequent  in  our  generation,  than  genuine  na- 
tural fenfe,  and  rectitude  of  judgment;  if  I 
confider  thefe  fplendid  qualities  of  the  prefent 
day  as  ferious  fymptoms  of  a  difeafed  and  un- 
fortunate irritability  of  mind,  not  as  burfts  of 
energy;  and  if  I  venture  to  hope,  that  a 
healthier  tone  of  mind  may  be  expected  from 
the  continuance  of  a  better  and  more  natural 
treatment  of  the  phyfical  man  f. ' 

*  Hoffmann  de  Motu  optim.  Corpor,  Median.,  '  Motion 
the  beil  Medicine/  $  9 :  Cajtefius  de  Metbodo,  N°  6. 

t  Journal  des  Luxns  und  dtr  Moden>  *  Journal  of  Luxury 
aiici  Fa(hion,*  1792,  N  T$,  p.  226. 

Let 
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Let  us,  then,  exercife  the  body.  Without 
it  we  cannot  think :  it  is  the  loom  in  which 
we  weave  the  lovely  web  of  thought.  The 
better  it  is  kept  in  order  by  ufe,  the  more  eafy 
and  certain  will  be  our  work,  the  more  natural 
the  web,  and  the  more  mall  we  be  able  to 
extend  and  enlarge  it :  when  it  is  deranged, 
our  labours  will  be  perplexed :  *  a  coftive 
habit,'  fays  the  prefident  von  Kotzebue,  *  may 
extrnguifh  the  divine  flame  of  genius.' 

One  more  very  important  obje6fc  of  gym- 
naftics  I  cannot  pafs  over  here,  particularly 
as  it  is  in  fome  meafure  connected  with  the 
preceding.  It  is : 

Gymnaftks  enfure  the  nece/Jary  intermlfjion 
of  mental  labour. 

The  mind  of  a  man,  flill  more  of  a  child, 
is  incapable  of  long  perfeverance  in  mental 
exertion.  This  is  a  generally  acknowledged 
truth :  to  which  I  mall  add  one  more  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  is  lefs  known.  Young 
men,  and  thofe  who  are  not  advanced  in  years, 
if  healthy  and  of  warm  conftitutions,  arc  never, 
greatly  inclined  to  mental  exertion,  till  their 
bodies  are  to  a  certain  degree  fatigued,  I  do 
not  fay  wholly  exhaufted.  Till  this  fatigue  is 
produced,  their  body  has  a  preponderance 
over  the  mind ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  is  a  truly 

natural 
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tiatural  want,  which  cannot  eafily  be  filenced. 
Each  mufcle  requires  exertion,  and  the  whole 
machine  ftrives  to  employ  it's  powers.  This 
is  vulgarly  called,  to  have  no  iit-ftill  fleih. 
If  the  fatigue  be  once  brought  on,  the  call  for 
bodily  exertion  is  ftilled,  the  mind  is  no  longer 
difturbed  by  it,  and  all  it's  labours  are  facili- 
tated. 

Our  common  mode  of  education  pays  no 
regard  to  this.  Youths  appear  in  ichool 
ftrengthened  by  ileep  and  food,  and  too  fre- 
quently, alas !  thrown  into  unnatural  heat 
and  commotion,  a  true  intoxication  of  the 
nerves,  by  drinking  coffee  *.  How  is  it  pof- 
flble  to  fix  the  attention  under  fuch  circum- 
fiances  ?  The  body  requires  action  :  if  this  be 
not  allowed,  it  will  obtain  it  in  filence,  it  will 
acl:  upon  the  paflions,  and  above  all  the  iiery 
temperament  of  youth  will  inflame  the  ima- 
gination. Thus  attention  {lumbers.  We  are 
barbarous  when  we  attempt  to  awaken  it  with 
the  rod ;  we  require  from  innocent  children 
what  is  unnatural ;  we  inflict  pain  on  the  body 
to  prevent  it's  action,  yet  a&ivity  was  bellowed 
on  it  by  it's  creator,  yet  Nature  renovates 

*  In  Germany  coffee  is  very  commonly  drunk  for 
breakfafl,  and  after  dinner,  as  tea  is  \yith  us.  T. 

3  this 
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this  a6tivity  every  night.  The  mind  is  foon 
carried  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  corporal 
energies,  and  loft  in  the  realm  of  chimeras. 

Here  I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  on  the 
object  of  gymnaftics.  I  freely  avow  I  am  far 
from  having  exhaufted  the  fubject :  but  many, 
perhaps,  will  think  me  already  too  long. 

To  facilitate  the  contemplation  of  them, 
I  mall  juft  repeat  the  defirable  parallel  between 
the  qualities  of  the  body  and  mind. 

Health  of  body — ferenity  of  mind. 
Hardinefs — manlinefs  of  fentiment 
Strength  and  addrefs — prefence  of 

mind  and  courage. 
Activity  of  body— activity  of  mind. 
Excellence  of  form — mental  beauty. 
Acuteneis  of  the  fenfes — ftrength  of 

underftanding. 

Now  let  me  afk  :  are  not  thefe  objects  fuited 
to  our  political  inftitutions,  to  our  manners, 
and  to  our  ftate  of  civilization  ?  and  are  they 
not  worthy  the  moft  ardent  endeavours  of  a 
cultivated  people  ? 

To  this  it  may  juftly  be  retorted,   are  your 
gymnaftics  calculated  to  produce  them  ? 
Try  alL  and  hold  f aft  that  which  is  good. 

END    OF    PART    I. 
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PART  II. 

CHAP.  I. 

QUALITIES,    PLACE,    AND    DIVISION    OF    CORPORAL 
EXERCISES. 

THE  purpofes  already  noticed  muft 
determine  the  nature  of  the  exercifes  to  be 
purfued.  We  are  neither  greeks,  whofe  little 
territory  required  to  be  perpetually  defended 
againft  the  attacks  of  neighbouring  greeks, 
or  remoter  barbarians ;  nor  romans,  addicted 
to  the  bafe  art  of  fubjugating  all  nations,  far 
and  near.  To  us,  therefore,  the  fpartan 
kryptie  *,  and  the  roman  gladiators,  are 
equally  abhorrent.  As  little  are  we  athletes ; 
and  our  youths  need  not  dam  out  their  teeth, 
fracture  their  ribs,  diflocate  their  limbs,  or 
ftrangle  one  another.  By  our  exercifes  we 
feek  to  gain  health,  not  to  deftroy  it;  to 
acquire  hardinefs,  not  the  infenfibility  of  can- 

*  In  the  fpartan  conftitutjon  there  was  a  fecret  law 
againft  the  helots,  for  the  purpofe  of  inuring  the  youth 
to  war.  The  ftrongeft  and  boldeft  of  their  youths  were 
felefted,  armed  with  daggers,  and  fent  to  hunt  thefe 
flaves.  Evfery  one  they  could  mafter  they  {tabbed  to 
dearth. 

O  nibais ; 
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nibals ;  we  ftrive  after  manlinefs  and  courage, 
not  favage  rudenefs  and  ferocity.  Our  gym- 
n  a  flics,  therefore,  mufl  be  moulded  to  the 
ends  we  propofe  to  attain,  not  to  thofe  of  the 
greeks  and  romans  *. 

Every  one  will  readily  affent  to  this ;  and 
all  thofe,  who  have  been  apprehenfive,  that 
they  fhould  find  in  this  book  a  feries  of  extra- 
vagances, will  begin  to  have  more  confidence 
in  it.  But  I  mall  immediately  proceed  to  the 
oppojitc  extreme. 

There  are  many,  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  treat  their  children  with  a  tendcrnefs  un- 
fuitable  even  to  a  fick  chamber.  Gellert's 
fable  of  the  apes  and  bears  aptly  exhibits  thefc 
parents.  To  fuch  no  kind  of  gymnaftics  can 
be  adapted :  for  them,  therefore,  I  cannot 
write.  Their  children  mufl  neither  run  nor 
jump ;  for  fear  they  mould  overheat  themfelves : 
they  mufl  neither  bathe,  nor  venture  into  the 
fharp  air;  left  they  mould  take  cold:  they 

*  I  would  here  have  gone  farther  into  this  fubjecl,  the 
difference  between  the  ends  propofed  by  the  greeks,  and 
by  us,  in  gymnaftics :  Jbut  I  was  apprehenfive,  that  the 
greater  part  of  my  readers  would  be  little  defirous  of  a 
difcuffiori'  of  this  branch  of  antiquities.  Befides,  the 
hiftory  of  gymnaftics  is  but  a  collate ral  consideration  in  this 
work. 

mult 
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muft  do  nothing  in  which  corporal  exertion 
is  required,  that  they  may  not  meet  with  ibme 
accident. 

I  can  no  more  fquare  myfelf  by  thefe  prin- 
ciples, than  by  the  foregoing.  Both  are  ex- 
tremes :  the  middle  way  alone  remains.  To 
keep  to  this  upon  the  whole  is  not  difficult : 
but,  in  purfuing  it,  to  avoid  every  ftep  that 
deviates,  or.feems  to  deviate  from  it,  is  often 
difficult,  fometimes  impoffible.  In  the  former 
cafe  I  mufl  requeft  indulgence ;  in  the  latter, 
method  and  deliberation :  for  it  will  not  be 
my  fault,  if  a  man  fuppofe^  that  this  ftep  or 
that  is  a  deviation  from  the  middle  path,  or 
if  this  or  that  exerciic  be  carried  to  an  extreme, 
through  precipitancy  or  mifconception,  while 
too  little  confideration  is  paid  to  the  exercifmg 
party. 

Were  I  to  give  a  definition  of  thefe  exer- 
cifes,  it  would  be:  gymnqftics  arc  labour  in 
the  garb  of  youthful  mirth. 

We  require  of  this  labour,  that  it  friall  pro- 
mote the  circulation,  and  ftrengthen  the 
mufcles  and  nerves :  accordingly,  it  mufi 
fometimes  fet  the  whole  body  in  action,  at 
others  particular  limbs ;  and  muft  induce  fome- 
times more  exertion,  fometimes  lefv  without 
overtraining. 

O  2  We 
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We  wim  gymnaftics  to  ac~i  as  prefer vatives 
againft  effeminate  fenfuality,  and  to  fteel  both 
the  phyfical  and  moral  man :  and  therefore  they 
muft  be  connected  witL  labour;  require  pa- 
tience and  perfeverance ;  admit  not  of  ener- 
vating refe ;  inure  the  pupil  to  more  or  lefs 
pain,  that  he  may  learn  to  contemn  it ;  and 
expofe  him  to  the  weather  and  the  elements, 
to  harden  the  integuments,  which  are  deligned 
to  protect  the  whole  body. 

We  would  have  them  ftrengthen  the  body, 
and  render  it  adroit  and  agile  :  for  which  pur- 
pofes  they  mud  poffefs  fufficient  difficulty,  to 
call  forth  the  energies  of  the  mufcles  and  ten- 
dons ;  require  a  confiderable  degree  of  fupple- 
nefs  of  body ;  and  approach  in  feme  meafure: 
the  artificial. 

They  iliould  exalt  the  courage,  infpire  ,pre~ 
fence  of  mind,  excite  and  cherifli"  a6Hvity  :  in. 
the  pradice,  .therefore,  there  mould  be  fome 
portion  of  danger,  fometiines  in  one  way, 
fpmetimes  in  another,  courageous  perfeverance,, 
a.nd  a  high  degree  of  emulation. 
.  Beauty  of  form  mould  be  promoted  by  them ; 
and  of  courfe  they  iliould  be  altogether  different 
from  the  fttmting  toil  of  the  day-labourer :  they 
Id  be  no  ^burden,  to  occafion  diflortion  of 
t4ie  iliape ;  but  Ihould  operate  uniformly  on 
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-the  whole  body,  or  excrcife  now  this  limb 
principally,  now  that,  to  which  exercifc  may 
be  moil  neceflary. 

Our  gymnafiwn  is,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
the  open  air.  We  would  inure  boys  to  the 
variations  of  nature,  where  fair  alternates 
with  foul :  to  what  purpofe,  therefore,  ihould 
we  ere6l  fpacious  edifices? 

It  is  an  engaging  fight,  to  behold  a  com- 
pany of  tender  children  and  blooming  youths 
-engaged  in  bodily  occupations  :  their  natural, 
carelefs  minds,  their  propenfity  to  be  ever 
.-outdoing  themfelves,  their  increafmg  powers, 
and  their  activity,  give  us  hopes,  that  we 
ihall  hereafter  fee  in  them  adive,  fpirited, 
ufeftil  men,  in  whatever  fituation  they  may 
be  placed ;  and  in  fome  degree  warrant  to  :us 
their  virtue  and  innocence. 

Their  place  of  exercife  is  on  the  ikircs  of  a 
wood.  It  is  a  dry  turf,  on  which  a  few  feat- 
tered  trees  afford  occafional  fpets  of  fhacle. 
Here  and  there  rifes  a  little  flmdy  hill :  loftier 
mountains  adorn  the  vicinity,  and  a  brook  of 
moderate  fize  meanders  in  numerous  windings 
through  the  plain.  If  the  neighbourhood 
afford  a  river  likewife,  nothing  mo-re  can  be 
<icfired ;  and  we  may  well  difpenfe  with  the 
fiiperb  gyninaftic  ftru6iures  of  the  ancients  : 

. 
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but  any  open  place  of  moderate  extent,  and 
iuch  are  every  where  to  be  found,  is  furficient 
for  our  purpofe. 

Gymnaftic  exercifes,  as  applicable  to  the 
purpofes  of  education,  may  be  divided  into 
three  claries : 

A.  Gymnaftic  exercifes  properly  fo  called, 
which  are  intended  more  for  the  improvement 
of  the  body,  than  for  focial  diverfion. 

E.  Manual  labours. 

C.  Social  games  for  youth. 

Thefe  bodily  exercifes  I  mall  firft  reduce  to 
a  tfyftem,  and  then  defcribe  in  their  order. 
There  are  many  points  of  view,  from  which 
they  may  be  conlidered  and  arranged.  If  we 
take  for  this  purpofe  their  ends,  I  mean  the 
various  mental  or  corporal  perfections,  which 
we  promife  ourfelves  from  them,  our  whole 
iyftem  would  want  folidity :  if  we  look  to  the 
.nature  of  the  exercifes  themfelves,  and  arrange 
them  accordingly,  dividing  them  into  paffive 
and  acl'rce,  ferious  and  inoffenfive,  we .  mail 
•  have  but  a  fuperficial  diviiion.  Nothing  re- 
mains, therefore,  but  to  feek  the  foundations 
of  a  iyftem  of  gymnaftics  in  the  human  frame 
it  ft'lf  This  is  unqueftionably  moil  adequate 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  of  great  utility 
iji  practice.  Accordingly,  I  #iould  diftinguim 

the 
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the  body  into  it's  principal  parts,  and  appro- 
priate to  every  limb,  and  to  every  grand 
mufcle,  it's  particular  exercifes  :  but  very  few 
gymnaftic  movements  exercifc  only  one  mufcle 
or  one  limb ;  moil  of  them  employ  feveral ; 
and  all,  more  orlefs,  the  whole  body.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  we  cannot  well  arrange  our 
defcriptions  of  thefe  exercifes  after  this  ana- 
tomical order ;  which  would  render  it  necc£ 
fary,  to  repeat  one  and  the  fame  exercife  under 
different  heads,  thus  inducing  ufelefs  pro- 
lixity. Thus  it  appears  to  me  far  preferable,  to 
exhibit  at  the  clofe  a  fyilem  of  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes founded  on  anatomical  principles,  which 
ill  all  facilitate  the  view  of  the  whole  by  it's 
tabular  brevity. 

Another  mode  of  arranging;  thefe  exercifes 

o       o 

may  be  purfued,  the  gencrical :  and  this  I 
iliall  adopt ;  as  it  feems  to  me  the  moft  na- 
tural, becaufe  it  does  not  feparate  exercifes  of 
a  fimilar  kind ;  and  the  molt  ufeful,  as  it  alib- 
ciates  more  readily  than  any  other  with  the 
method  in  which  gymnaltics  ihould  be  taught. 
For  example,  the  hanging  by  one  hand  is  an 
elementary  exercife  of  climbing ;  and  conic 
quently,  it  is  better  to  bring  it  under  this 
genus,  than,  conformably  to  the  arrange- 
O  4  m<  n& 
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ments  abovementioned,  to  confound  it  with 
thofe  exercifes,  which  firengthen  the  hands, 
arms,  and  ihoulders,  or  to  jumble  it  among 
the  difficult  or  eafy  exercifes.  Thus,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  work,  exercifes  of 
every  kind  will  be  found  brought  together  in 
due  order. 

For  the  fatisfa&iort  of  the  admirers  of  anti- 
quity, I  mufl  here  fay  a  word  or  two  refpecl- 
ing  the  divifion  of  gymnailics  among  the 
greeks.  The  whole  education  of  a  grecian 
citizen  turned  on  two  grand  points,  mitjic  and 
gymnqftics.  Plato  fubdivides  both,  and  afiigns 
two  leading  branches  to  gymnailics :  1,  o^wt 
faltation :  and  2,  wraXu,  conteft. 

Saltation,  again,  he  farther  divides  into  the 
imitation  of  the  decorous,  wrvSaiot,  and  of  the 
indecorous,  (pavhy.  The  firft  comprehends  the 
warlike,  or  pyrrhic,  the  peaceful,  and  a  middle 
fpecies,  namely  the  bacchanalian  dance : 
7ro?\.£jw,ix?i  or  irvpp%*)  Eiffli/iK*?,  and  a^p»cr£»jT«/«n]. 
The  fiift  was  an  imitation  of  the  grecian 
tactics :  the  fecond  was  employed  on  all  feftive 
occafions,  as  the  expreffion  of  joy,  happinefs, 
.and  gratitude.  Each  comprifed  various  forts 
of  dances,  and  each  was  accompanied  with 
xrrufic 

This 
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This  divifion  is  made  evidently  in  a  moral 
view  alone.  Other  ancient  authors  give  three 
principal  kinds  of  faltation  *.  1.  Cubi/iics, 
x'j&rfljtxa ;  probably  the  art  of  tumbling.  2. 
Spheriftics,  er? ai/sto-i? ;  comprifing  all  the  va- 
rious modes  of  playing  with  balls,  for  which 
a  diftinft  part  of  the  gymnanum  was  appro  - 
priated  latterly  by  the  name  of  <r^«t^r>jf  »o>,  and 
which  had  it's  particular  teachers,  Q-^J^CJXOJ. 
3.  Orchejtics,  cfp^r^,  properly  fo  called ;  or 
theatrical  faltation. 

Of  pale/tries,  or  the  proper  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes,  five  fpecies  only  were  reckoned  at  mil, 
whence  they  bore  the  name  of  the  five  games > 
weflafaov.  Thefe  were  leaping,  running,  throw- 
ing  the  difcus,  darting  the  javelin,  and 
wreflling. 

'AA^A&J  Trofiuxtirii/,  &ta'xovy.ctKQvl<x.t  Trxt.riy. 

Boxing,  and  probably  other  exercifes,  were 
afterwards  added,  though  the  name  of  pen- 
tathlon was  retained.  It  is  very  likely  too, 
that  this  appellation  was  not  always  under- 
ilood  as  applying  to  thefe  five  exercifes  exclu- 
iively,  but  to  othere  in  their  ftead ;  for  many 
of  great  utility,  which  were  purfued  in  the 
gyrnnanum  as  well  as  out  of  it,  and  feveral 

*  See  Mercurialis  &  Aru  Gymnaftica,  p.  118. 
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of  which  I  fliall  notice  hereafter,  were  cer- 
tainly excluded  from  this  fyftem  of  gymnaftics 
only  at  the  beginning. 

Thefe  contefts  of  the  pentathlon  were  di- 
vided into  ferious  and  inojfenftve,  into  &*{»?• 
and  xapoi  aywi/Ef.  Wveftling  alone  was  referred 
at  firfl  to  the  ferious ;  afterwards  boxing,  of 
later  introduction,  was  added ;  and  then  the 
jrayxgftliaK,  or  wrejtling  and  boxing  combined : 
the  term  of  inoffenfive  was  applied  to  running, 
throwing  the  difcus,  leaping,  and  jactitation. 

All  thefe  exercifes,  including  thofe  of  fal- 
tation  as  well  as  the  proper  gymnaftics,  were 
modified  according  to  three  different  purpofes. 
Thus  Galen  divides  the  whole  of  gymnaftics 
into  the  warlike,  injurious  athletic,  and  truly 
medicinal.  The  laft  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  termed  the  pedagogical,  as  it 
conftituted  fuch  an  important  part  of  educa- 
tion among  the  greeks.  When  very  fevere 
cenfures  of  gymnaftics  occur  in  ancient 
writers,  they  relate  to  athletics  alone,  which 
are  as  little  to  be  defended  as  modern  boxing, 
or  the  baiting  of  animals  practifed  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  In  a  fragment  of  Euripides 
it  is  faid :  '  among  the  thoufand  evils  of 
Greece  the  worft  is  the  race  of  athletes.' 

.Galen 
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Galen  *  applies  to  their  art  the  epithet  of 
opprobrious,  and  fpeaks  againft  it  in  many 
places  with  great  afperity  f . 

Thefe  ftriclures  include  at  bottom  the  ob- 
vious proportion :  purfue  gymnqftic  cxercifes 
to  lengthen  life,  but  do  not  live  foldy  to  pur  fine 
gymnqftic  exercifes.  The  latter  was  done  by 
the  athletes,  who,  according  to  Seneca,  fpent 
the  whole  of  their  days  between  oil  and  wine, 
in  anointing  their  bodies  preparatory  to  the 
coutcft,  and  drinking  after  it  was  over. 

I  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  ejcercifes 
themfelves  :  and  firft  of  thofe  that  are  properly 
gymnqftic. 

*  Ad  Thrafibulum,  c.  36,  37,  46. 
i  '  Undoubtedly  every  well  ordered  republic  hates  and 
detefts  this  fort  of  art,  which  deprefTes  all  vital  ftrength 
and  energy,  inducing  no  healthy  ftate  of  the  body,  &c. 
L.  c.  cap.  46. 
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LEAPING. 

LEAPING  ranks  among  the  moft 
excellent  of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  :  it 
ftrerigthens  and  gives  elafticity  to  the  feet, 
legs,  knees,  thighs,  and  indeed  the  whole 
frame  ;  it  braces  every  mufcle,  invigorates  the 
courage,  incredibly  improves  the  faculty  of 
meafuring  diftances  by  the  eye,  and  gradually 
imparts  fuch  a  command  over  the  balance  of 
the  body,  as  tends  greatly  to  fecure  us  from 
all  hazard  of  any  dangerous  fall.  In  common 
life,  too,  where  brooks,  ditches,  and  a 
thoufand  obftacles,  may  be  parTed  by  a  leap, 
the  art  is  of  no  fmall  utility.  Our  boys  will 
not  cry,  when  they  come  to  a  rivulet,  but 
jump  over  it  :  refolution  will  make  a  part  of 
their  character,  when  they  are  grown  up  to 
men. 

Practice  of  the  ancients.  Leaping,  dxpoi, 
was  a  gymnaftic  exercife  of  the  greeks,  and 
commonly  reckoned  among  the  pentathla. 
It  was  employed  too,  probably,  as  preparatory 
to  war.  They  leaped  either  without  loading 
the  body  in  any  manner  :  or  they  held  in  each 
hand  a  leaden  weight,  fattened  to  a  leathern 
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thong,  «M»j£ ;  or  fometimes  a  fmall,  at  others 
a  large,  plate  of  lead.  Occafionally,  too, 
they  loaded  in  this  manner  the  moulders,  the 
head,  or  the  feet.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by 
ibme,  that  thefe  weights  were  employed  inftead 
of  a  ropedancers  pole,  to  preferve  the  balance 
of  the  body  more  eafily,  or  rather  to  give 
more  force  to  the  leap.  Arguments  in  fiipport 
of  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  ibme  ancient 
writers  ;  for  they  arTert,  that  the  athletes  could 
leap  better  with  thefe  weights  in  their  hands, 
than  without  them :  but  furely  this  was  not 
always  their  intention ;  for  when  they  faftened 
thefe  lumps  of  lead  on  their  heads,  on  their 
ihoulders,  or  to  their  feet,  it  muft  have  been 
unqueftionably  to  render  the  exercife  more 
difficult,  and  he  was  declared  victor,  who* 
could  leap  beft  with  the  greateft  load.  Pro- 
bably, too,  there  was  fomewhat  of  a  medical 
purpofe  in  it :  the  exercife  was  rendered  more 
laborious,  to  increafe  the  bodily  exertion. 

For  the  reft,  leaping  was  either  in  height, 
depth,  or  length.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the  point 
from  which  the  leap  commenced  was  called 
jSoJuf.  Several  leaps  were  taken  one  after 
another,  and  the  conteft  probably  was,  who 
mould  fooneft  arrive  at  the  goal,  to-xa^ev*, 
$r  beyond  it :  poffibly,  too,  the  leaps  were 
3  counted. 
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counted,  and  he  won,  who  advanced  faftheft 
in  a  given  number  of  leaps :  [or  rather,  per- 
haps, as  in  the  latter  cafe  no  goal  would  be 
nccellary,  the  point  was,  who  mould  reach 
the  goal  in  the  fmalleft  number  of  confecutive 
leaps].  There  were  other  kinds  of  leaping 
praclifed,  too ;  as,  for  inftance,  the  jerking 
out  the  feet  backwards ;  trotting,  or  hopping 
with  changing  legs ;  and  leaping  on  a  ildn 
filled  with  wine,  and  befmearecl  on  the  outfide 
with  oil.  But  to  the  modern  practice  of  leap- 
ing, which  may  be  thus  divided: 

I,  without  any  aiTiftance,  but  merely  by  the 
exertions  of  the  body  and  limbs  :  or, 

II,  by  means  of  a  long  fiaff,    a  leaping 
pole.     Each  of  thefe  may  be  performed 

a.   in  height, 
l>,   in  depth, 

c.  in  length, 

d.  in  height  and  length  at  the  fame  time, 

e.  in  depth  and  length  at  the  fame  time. 
Confequently  there  zxejiLefpecies  of  leaping. 
I.  a.  The  leap  in  height,  without  a  pole. 

1.  Preparatory  everdfes.  In  this  leap,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  is  to  be  moved  to 
a  height  from  the  ground,  which  requires 
energy  in  the  feet,  calves  of  the  legs,  knees. 

and 
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and  thighs.  To  ftrcngthen  thefe,  the  follow* 
ing  exercifes  are  to  be  employed. 

a.  Hopping.  Let  the  pupils  ftand  in  a  line, 
about  a  ftep  diftant  from  each  other,  with  the 
breall  advanced,  and  the  palm  of  each  hand 
placed  flat  againft  the  hip  joint  of  each  thigh. 
The  gymnaft  gives  the  word  of  command : 
prepare !  begin !  and  immediately  they  com- 
mence the  exercife,  which  confifts  in  lifting 
each  foot  alternately,  without  ftirring  from  the 
place,  and  clapping  the  thighs  with  the  hands 
at  the  fame  inftant,.  all  exaclly  keeping  time. 
He  who  does  not  accurately  perform  each 
motion  is  not  mafter  of  his  exercife.  He  who 
quits  his  ground,  does  not  preferve  his  pofture, 
or  fails  in  keeping  time,  performs  it  faultily. 
The  gymnaft  inuft  attend  to  all  thefe  points. 
To  animate  the  performance,  a  prize  may  be 
propofed,  to  be  gained  by  him  who  holds  out 
longed  in  performing  the  exercife  exaclly. 
This  exercife  was  not  unknown  to  the  greeks : 
they  called  it  iryfyv.  It  was  frequently  prac- 
tifed  by  the  fpartan  women.  Similar  to 
this  is 

P.  The  ballotack.  Every  thing  faid  of  hop- 
ping is  equally  applicable  to  this :  but  here, 
inftead  of  lifting  the  feet  alternately,  they  are 
both  raifed  at  once  with  a  quick  jerk,  fo  as  to 

ftrikc 
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ftrike  againft  the  pofteriours.  This  exercife 
is  far  more  violent  than  the  preceding.  The 
greeks  gave  it  the  fame  appellation  of  vrvfyv. 

y.  Hopping  on  one  leg.  This  very  fimple 
exercife  ranks  among  the  moil  violent.  To 
continue  it  for  any  time  requires  great  ex- 
ertion ;  and,  like  the  two  preceding,  ferves 
particularly  to  ftrengthen  the  lower  limbs.  It 
is  eaiily  rendered  intereiling  by  emulation* 
We  feleel;  a  fpot  of  pretty  level  ground,  a  few 
hundred  paces  in  length,  in  the  place  appro- 
priated to  our  exercifes.  The  gymnaft  ranges 
his  pupils,  as  before,  in  a  line  :  he  prefcribes 
the  leg  on  which  they  fhall  hop  for  that  time, 
and  gives  the  word  to  march.  Immediately 
they  all  fet  off  upon  one  leg :  prefently  one 
gives  out ;  foon  a  fecond  is  tired ;  then  a 
third ;  and  fo  on.  The  inexpert  frequently 
cannot  advance  above  the  little  diftance  of 
thirty  ileps :  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  fre- 
quently feen  robuft,  experienced  boys  hop  on 
above  eight  hundred  fleps,  over  hillocks, 
holes,  and  wheel-ruts.  Standing  ftill  is  not 
allowed :  or,  if  it  be  for  a  time,  the  leg  on 
which  they  hop  is  alone  to  be  permitted  to 
touch  the  ground.  He  is  the  conqueror  who 
proceeds  fartheft,  or  wTho  fooneil  reaches  a 
given  line.  This  exercife  is  frequently  prac-t 

tifed 
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tifed  with  regard  to  time  alone ;  when  the 
pupils  do  not  quit  their  ground,  and  he  is  the 
victor,  who  holds  out  the  longell.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  after  one 
leg  has  been  exercifed,  the  other  muft  take 
it's  turn. 

The  former  two  of  thefe  elementary  exer- 
cifes  have  a  great  refemblance  to  two  others, 
the  Jkipping  over  a  firing  or  a  rope ;  but  as 
thefe  have  different  objects,  they  mult  be  de- 
ferred to  a  fubiequent  part  of  the  work.  I 
fliall  farther  remark,  that  the  three  exercifes 
abovementioned  are  not  to  be  coniidered  as 
merely  preparatory;  for  they  will  always 
remain  genuine  gymnaftic  exercifes  in  them- 
lelves. 

2.  The  leap  itfelf.  Preparation.  The  place 
muft  be  fmooth  ground  for  the  length  of 
twenty  paces  at  leaft.  It  is  not  amifs,  if  it 
be  fhaded  by  trees ;  for  then  the  pupils  will 
not  be  fo  foon  fatigued :  but  it  is  alfo  well,  to 
have  a  place  without  any ;  as  this  will  inure 
them  to  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  The  ground  ihould 
'have  a  very  gentle  declivity  towards  the  place 
of  the  leap,  as  this  favours  the  execution  of  it : 
but  it  is  likewife  proper,  that  the  gymnaft 
i'houkl  occafionally  let  his  pupils  to  leap  in  the 
direction,  that  they  maybe  fenfible 
P  "  of 
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of  the  cflfeft  of  the  power  of  gravitation.  If 
the  pupils  leap  with  a  briik  run  of  ten  or 
fifteen  paces,  no  part  of  the  way  inuft  be 
flippery ;  but  leaft  of  all  the  place  from  which 
they  begin  their  run,  and  that  from  which 
they  rife  to  their  leap.  At  both  thefc  places 
the  ground  iliould  be  itrewed  with  rough  fund, 
which  will  give  a  fecure  hold  to  the  feet.  A 
larger  portion  of  fancl  iliould  be  laid  on  the 
place  where  they  pitch  after  leaping,  that  they 
may  not  receive  too  violent  a  ihock,  when 
their  feet  come  into  contact  with  the  ground. 

The  object  to  be  leaped  over  muft  be  fo  con- 
trived, as  not  to  be  any  hindrance  to  the  free 
movement  of  the  leaper,  otherwife  he  would 
be  liable  to  break  his  fhins,  or  hurt  himfelf  in 
fome  way  or  other.  We  employ  for  the  pur- 
pofe  the  flight  machinery  represented  Plate  I, 
fig.  1. 

A  B,  C  D,  are  two  leaping  pofts,  ten  feet 
high,  provided  with  feet,  B,  D,  by  which  they 
are  fupported.  The  pofts  are  marked  with  a 
narrow  notch  acrofs  at  the  diftance  of  every 
foot:  and  each  foot,  from  the  fecond  up- 
wards, is  fubdivided  into  fix  parts,  of  two 
inches  each,  by  holes  bored  through  the  poll, 
a  b  is  a  ftraight  rod  or  bar,  not  thicker  than 
a  man's  thumb  at  the  utmoft,  and  refts  on  two 
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iron  pins  c  d,  which  are  puilied  into  the  holes. 
Thus,  the  bar  can  be  railed  higher  and  higher, 
two  inches  at  a  time,  to  regulate  the  height 
of  the  leap  as  may  be  thought  proper.  As 
the  bar  is  not  fattened  to  any  thing,  but 
gives  way  at  the  flighted  touch,  it  affords  an. 
obftacle  by  no  means  dangerous ;  and  as  the 
height  of  the  leap  may  be  afcertained  by  feet 
and  inches,  the  progrefs  of  the  pupils  is  eafily 
obferved*  The  bar  a  b,  which  is  bcft  made 
of  the  ftcm  of  a  young  fir-tree,  mould  be  at; 
leaft  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  that  the  potts  A  C 
may  be  placed  leveu  or  eight  feet  diitant  from 
each  other* 

A  long  white  firing  is  ftill  preferable  in 
many  refpecls  to  the  bar :  for  it  is  not  fo  eafily 
broken,  and  the  diftance  between  the  potts 
may  be  increafed  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  which 
is  an  advantage.  A  leaden  weight  is  to  be 
fattened  to  each  end  of  the  firing,-  to  ftretch 
it  tight  as  it  hangs  over  the  two  pins  c  d^ 
This  weight  mould  be  furrounded  with  hair  or 
wool,  and  then  covered,  that  it  may  not  do 
any  injury  to  the  leaper,  if  he  ihould  fail  of 
clearing  the  firing. 

The  ejerci/e. 

a.  Flrjl  kind,     'thejlandingjump.     If  you 

would  jump  with  a  run  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
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paces,  the  interval  muft  be  meafured  and 
vided  into  the  due  number  of  fteps  by  the 
eye,  to  which  an  art  not  yet  acquired  by  the 
beginner  is  requifite.     He  will  find  it  out,  in- 
deed, if  he  be  not  altogether  inexpert:  but, 
from  attention  to  this,   he  will  be  apt  to  mifs 
the  proper  place  and  mode  of  fifing  to  his 
jump,  and  get  a  habit  of  jumping  awkwardly. 
It  is  proper,    therefore,   to  let  the  jump  be 
pra&ifed  without  running  at  firft;    and  this 
mode  of  jumping  ihoukl  never  be  neglected 
by  the  moft  expert.     The  performance  is  fuf- 
ficiently  eafy.     The  leaper  places  himfelf  two 
fleps  from  the  bar.     This  point  we  mail  call 
a ;  and  the  fpace  betvyeen  him  and  the  bar,  b. 
He  leaps,  with  both  his  feet  clofe  together, 
from  a  toward  b,   on  his  toes.     This  prepa- 
ratory fpring  ferves  to  call  their  elasticity  into'' 
action,   if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf.     From  b 
he  riles  inftantly,   and  fprings  over  the  ban 
This  is  not  fo  eafy,   if  the  preparatory  fpring 
be  omitted. 

|3.  Second  kind.  The  running  jump.  The 
mafter  gives  the  word,  prepare  !  At  this  the 
leapers  place  thenlfelves  ten  or  fifteen  itcps 
from  the  bar.  At  the  word,  proceed!  the 
ibremoft  begins  his  leap  with  a  run.  If  the 
bar  be  not  high,  .three  or  four  may  leap  oves 

it- 
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it  at  once.     When  all  the  pupils  have  leaped 
over  it,  the  bar  is  railed  higher  and  higher 
>by  degrees,  and  fuch  as  fail  to  clear  it  are  fet 
aiide.     If  the  leaper  ft.rike  the  under  fide  of 
{he  bar  with  his  toes,  it  is  a  failure :  if  he 
merely  touch  the  bar  with  his  feet,  lofe  his 
balance,  or  neglect  to  prefer ve  the  proper  po- 
lition  of  his  body,   the  leap  is  termed  foul : 
on  the  contrary,  when  no  one  of  thefe  faults 
is  committed,   it  is  called  clean.     An  indif- 
ferent leapei'  clears  a  bar  only  the  height  of 
his  hips ;  a  good  leaper,  one  as  high  as  the 
pit  of  the  fto.mach  :  and  this  may  be  accom- 
pli med  with  tolerable  eafe  by  any  aclive  youth. 
There  are  many,  who  acquire  the  ability  of 
clearing  a  bar  as  high  as  their  moulders.    Thus 
the  leapers  may  be  arranged  jn  clafles  accord- 
ing to  their  ability. 

In  learnmg  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
following  rules  and  precautions. 

3 .  At  mil  the  ftanding  jump  muft  be  prac- 
tifed  chiefly ;  and  the  teacher  muft  fee,  that 
the  beginners  raife  their  feet  and  knees  in  a 
ih-aight  direction,  not  feparatiag  the  legs  from 
each  other,  or  inclining  them  to  either  fide. 
For  this  reafon  beginners  muft  never  attempt 
to  leap  over  heights  beyond  their  powers,  elfe 
they  will  acquire  a  habit  of  fuch  faults. 

P  3  9-  The 
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2.  The  run  muft  not  be  too  long ;  others 
wife  it  will  fatigue  the  leaper  to  no  purpofe. 
Ten  fteps,  and  often  lefs,  are  fufficient.     The 
firft  fteps  are  a  deliberate  tripping  on  the  toes, 
gradually  quickened,   and  moft  violent  at  the 
laft.     Too  long  fteps  diminifli  the  power  to  be 
excited  at  rifing,    and   fetting  off  with   too 
much  fpeed  occafions  an  arc  of  too  great  a 
circle  to  be  defcribecl  in  jumping,  which  di- 
minimes  the  height  of  the  leap. 

3.  As  the  chord  of  the  arc  defcribecl   in 
leaping  incrcafes  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  leap,  the  higher  the  leap  is  to  be,  the 
farther  from  the  bar  muft  the  leaper  rife  to  his 
jump. 

4.  In  rifing  the   body  muft  never  be  in-, 
clined  backwards,  but  always  forwards,   as  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  run ;    and  the 
leaper  muft  not  pitch  wholly  on  his  heels,  but 
chiefly  on  the  toes  and  balls  of  the  feet,  that 
when  he  comes  to  the  ground  he  may  not 
receive  a  mock  through  the  whole  length  of 
his  backbone.     This  is  an  important  rule,  ap- 
plicable to  almpft  every  kind  of  jump  without 
exception. 

5.  The  teacher  muil  place   himfelf  fome- 
times,  a  few  fteps  before  the  bar,  fometimes. 
911  one  fide  of  it;  to  obferve  the  leapers. 
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Variations.  Leaping  admits  of  great  va- 
riety, which  is  vciy  neceflary  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  gymnaftic  exerciies,  to  maintain  and 
animate  the  ardour  of  youth.  ,1  iliall  mention 
a  few  modes  of  diverfifying  it,  to  which  others 
may  eafily  be  added. 

An  apple,  or  any  thing  elfe  you  pleafe,  may 
be  fufpended  over  the  bar,  to  be  caught  by 
the  leaper.  Or  the  bar  may  be  removed,  and 
the  apple  caught,  either  in  a  {landing  jump, 
or  a  running  jump.  The  leaper  may  be  re- 
quired to  turn  round  from  right  to  left,  or 
from  left  to  right,  in  the  air,  as  he  paries  over 
the  bar.  Inflead  of  running,  the  leaper  may 
hop,  and  clear  the  bar  on  one  leg;  or  he 
may  hop  over  it  Handing.  The  hands  of  the 
leaper  may  be  loaded,  to  render  the  jump 
more  difficult.  A  couple  of  bags,  filled  with 
land,  are  the  beft  fubftitutes  for  the  grecian, 
poifers  (aXJ^cj).  Laftly,  the  leaper,  inftead 
of  jumping  over  the  rod,  may  jump  through 
a  hoop,  held  before  him  with,  caution,  that  is 
loofely. 

•y,  Vaulting.  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  fhort 
defeription  of  this  exercife,  which  mall  be  fuf- 
ficiently  clear,  to  enable  any  one  to  praclifc 
it.  Tolerably  voluminous  books  have  been 
written  on  the  fubjecl ;  and  I  think  it  unne- 
P  4  ceffary 
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ceffary  to  delineate  the  vaulting  horfe,  with 
it's  fluffed  leather  feat,  or  the  various  leaps 
practifed  with  it,  of  which  there  are  no  fmall 
number.  The  fundamental  part  of  this  ex- 
ercife  confifts  in  placing  one  or  both  hands 
on  a  fixed  object,  as  a  Avooden  horfe,  and 
throwing  one  leg  over  it  in  leaping  fo  as  to 
beftride  it,  or  throwing  both  legs  and  the  body 
quite  over  it ;  which  may  be  done  either  ftand^ 
ing,  or  with  a  run.  Any  one  who  has  prao 
tifed  this  mode  of  leaping,  or  feen  it  perr 
formed,  may  readily  invent  exercifes  for  it; 
and  he,  who  has  not,  would  not  ealily  under- 
ftand  any  delineations  of  it.  Fortunately  it  is 
pretty  well  known,  as  it  is  taught  in  moft  uni- 
verfities,  or  wherever  there  are  riding-fchools ; 
for  it  is  ufually  confidered,  and  with  juftice, 
as  a  part  of  horfemanmip.  In  the  education 
of  youth,  however,  it  is  fparingly  introduced 
into  a  few  places,  probably  becaufe  it  is  con-, 
fi  clered  as  dangerous.  But  this  I  can  deny 
from  experience,  againft  which  nothing  can 
be  faid :  for  I  have  daily  feen  it  pra6tifed  by 
boys  and  youths  for  a  long  time,  who  have 
attained  fuch  a  degree  of  expertnefs  at  it,  as 
aftonifhes  fpe6lators  not  accuftomed  to  it,  yet 
not  one  of  them  ever  received  the  leaft  injury 
from  this  exercife.  I  am  convinced,  that  it  is 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely  poffible,  to  acquire  by  any  other  mode 
of  exercife,  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
vaulting ;  and  that  ftrength  and  pliability  of 
'body,  courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  prefer- 
vation  of  equilibrium  and  accuracy  of  eye, 
are  promoted  by  it  in  an  extraordinary  degree : 
whence  I  cannot  but  wiih,  that  this  exercife 
may  by  no  means  be  omitted  in  a  plan  of 
phyfical  education. 

Some  of  the  moil  fimple  and  ufeful  modes 
0f  this  kind  of  leaping  I  have  introduced  into 
•my  gymnaftics,  and  they  will  be  found  farther 
on,  in  the  feclion  on  balancing :  here  I  mufl 
pafs  them  over,  as  the  defcription  of  the 
fteps  preparatory  to  them  cannot  be  given  in 
this  place.  One  fpecies  of  vaulting,  however, 
muft  not  be  omitted  here ;  which  is 

a  a.  Leap-frog.  This  exercife,  from  it's 
continuance,  requires  considerable  exertion, 
and  is  very  pleafmg  to  youth,  as  it  commonly 
affords  much  occafion  for  laughter.  It  prcn* 
motes  bodily  dexterity,  and  calls  for  fome 
degree  of  courage,  when  a  leap  of  tolerable 
length,  as  upwards  of  five  feet,  is  requisite. 

The  teacher  places   the  company,    which 

mould  corifiit  of  boys  nearly  equal  in  height, 

in  a  row,  one  behind  another.     Let  thefe  be 

reprefented  by  a,  b>  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h.     Each 

2  places 
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places  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  thus  ftands 
in  a  bent  pofition.  The  hands  are  to  be  fo 
placed,  that  the  thumb  may  reft  on  the  infide 
of  the  knee ;  the  elbow  mull  be  kept  ftraight ; 
and  the  chin  mud  reft  firmly  on  the  breaft. 
If  the  company  be  expert,  a  clear  fpace  of 
one  ftride  between  the  head  of  each  boy  and 
the  hinder  part  of  the  one  before  him  is  fuf- 
iicient ;  if  not,  the  diftance  mould  be  two 
ftrides.  The  exercife  confifts  in  the  hindmoft 
leaping  over  all  thofe  before  him,  one  after 
another.  A  begins.  Taking  a  ihort  prepa- 
ratory fpring,  he  places  both  his  hands  gently 
on  b's  back,  and  leaps  over  him  ftradclling  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  one  of  his  legs  paffes  on 
either  fide  of  b,  whom  he  touches  with  no 
part  but  his  hands.  Having  leaped  over  b, 
fee  makes  another  preparatory  fpring  between 
b  and  c,  and  leaps  over  c  in  the  fame  manner. 
Wiiile  a  is  leaping  over  d,  b  leaps  over  c,  and 
thus  they  all  follow  in  turn.  Every  one,  as 
loon  as  he  has  leaped  over  all  in  the  row, 
places  himfelf  at  the  end  of  it  in  the  fame 
ftooping  pofition,  for  the  reft  to  leap  over 
him,  fo  that  a  will  Hand  before  h,  b  again 
before  a,  and  fo  on.  If  the  company  be  expert, 
and  ftand  only  one  good  ftep  diftant  from 
each  other,  the  preparatory  fpring  is  unne- 
8  ceifury, 
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ceflaiy,  and  the  leaper  continues  to  the  end  of 
the  row  without  intermifvion.  In  this  way 
the  exercife  proceeds  with  great  quicknefs, 
and  affords  much  amufenient  To  acquire 
expertnefs  in  leaping  high  this  way,  the  ex-» 
ercife  muil  be  performed  by  two  only.  Thefe 
gradually  {loop  lefs  and  lefs,  till  each  is  able 
to  leap  over  the  other  {landing  perfectly 
upright. 

Precautions.  The  teacher  mud  not  allow 
big  and  little  boys  to  exercife  together;  as 
from  this  the  former  could  derive  no  benefit, 
and  for  the  latter  the  preffure  of  the  hands 
might  be  too  much. 

When  the  leap  is  to  be  increafed,  before 
the  party  is  completely  mailer  of  it,  the 
teacher  mould  place  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the 
boy  to  be  leaped  over,  in  order  to  catch  the 
leaper,  if  he  ihould  fail. 

II.  a.     The  leap  in  height  with  a  pole. 

This  kind  of  jump  requires  much  more 
courage,  accuracy  of  eye,  and  equilibration 
of  the  body,  than  the  preceding.  It  exer- 
cifes  likewife  the  nmfcles  of  the  breaft, 
fhoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  which  were  in- 
active in  that,  vaulting  excepted. 

Practice  of  the  ancients.  I  can  find  no 
mention  of  this,  exercife  in  any  work  on  an- 

tiquities ; 
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tiquities;  yet,  that  it  was  pra6tifed  by  the 
ancients,  is  evident  from  a  paffage  in  Ovid, 
where  Neftor,  to  avoid  the  calydonian  boar, 
leaps  upon  the  branch  of  an  oak  by  the  help 
of  his  fpcar  *. 

Prefent  practice.  Preparation.  This  exeiv 
cife  is  performed  in  the  fame  place  as  the  leap 
without  a  pole,  and  with  the  fame  apparatus, 
with  the  addition  of  a  pole,  from  feven  to  ten 
feet  long,  not  too  heavy,  but  of  furlficient 
ftrength  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  leaper, 
as  he  jumps  over  the  bar. 

Exerclje.  The  body,  fupported  ,by  a  pole, 
is  to  be  fwung  over  a  given  height.  To  effect 
this,  the  leaper  grafps  the  pole  with  both  his 
Jiands,  the  right  hand  at  the  top,  the  left  fome 
diflance  below  it,  as  in  pi.  J,  fig.  2,  In  leap- 
ing the  left  arm  fupports  the  weight  of  the 
body,  the  right  ferves  to  draw  it  up.  The 
ieaper  takes  a  fmart  run  of  ten  or  fifteen  fteps, 
in  proportion  to  the  height,  places  the  lowej 
pointed  end  of  the  pole  ftraight  before  his 
feet,  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  one 

*  '  Forfitan  et  Pylius  citra  trojana  .periffet 
Ternpora:  fed,  funno  pofita  conamine  ab  hafta, 
Arb«ris  infiluit,  quas  flabat  proxirna,  ramis : 
X?efpexitqu€,  loco  tutus,  quern  fugerat,  hoflem.'  ' 

Metam.  VJJJ,  366. 

or 
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Or  two  feet  on  this  fide  of  the  bar,  gives  a 
good  Ip  ring  from  x  x  with  his  feet,  which  lie 
affifts  by  railing  hirnfelf  with  his  hands,  and 
fwings  himfelf  to  z  z,  in  the  curved  line  y,  or, 
if  the  pole  be  of  longer  dimenfions,  in  the  curve 
o,  or  p.  The  leap  is  reprefented  in  fig  3  by 
fimple  lines.  The  bar  is  reprefented  by  a  b, 
the  pole  by  c  d.  The  hands  placed  at  A  A 
form  the  fixed  point,  round  which  the  body 
of  the  leaper  turns;  and  this  confequently 
comes  into  all  the  pofitions  marked  with  the 
lines  A  B,  till  at  length  it  reaches  A  C,  when 
the  feet  again  incline  downwards  from  C,  and 
come  to  the  ground  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
bar.  The  face  of  the  leaper  is  now  turned 
toward  the  place  from  which  he  role ;  if  it  be 
not,  the  leap  is  faulty,  of  which  more  will 
be  faid  below. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  pole  ?  Either  the 
leaper,  when  he  begins  to  fink  from  the  pofition 
A  C,  lifts  it  over  the  bar;  or  he  pumes  it 
back  with  the  right  hand,  fo  that  it  may  not 
fall  on  the  bar ;  or  he  does  neither  of  thefe, 
but  leaves  it  in  it's  perpendicular  pofition,  and, 
catching  hold  of  it  beneath  the  bar  the  moment 
his  feet  touch  the  ground,  draws  it  under  it 
this  requires  by  far  the  moft  dexterity. 

An 
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An  indifferent  leaper  cannot  pafs  a  bar 
higher  than  himfelf :  he  may  be  faid  to  leap 
well,  who  is  capable  of  clearing  a  bar  as  high 
as  he  can  reach  with  the  points  of  his  fingers* 
but  many  learn  to  exceed  this.  Hence  we  have 
a  ftandard  for  claffing  the  leapers;  I  have 
feen  many  boys  and  youths  leap  over  a  bar 
from  two  feet  and  half  to  three  feet  two 
inches  higher  than  their  own  heads,  and  one 
of  five  feet  two  inches  high  clear  a  bar  eight 
feet  four  inches  from  the  ground. 

Rules  for  learning  and  precautions* 

\.  Beginners  mud  commence  with  leaps  of 
no  great  height.  It  is  not.  nccefTary  to  make 
them  leap  over  a  given  height :  it  is  enough, 
if  the  learner  raife  himfelf  with  the  pole,  and 
defcribe  a  femicircle  round  it  with  his  bod)', 
In  thei'e  trials  the  teacher  mult  take  care,  that 
the  leaper  always  places  his  pole  ftraight  before 
his  feet* 

2.  In  this  exercife,  in  which  the  body  is 
fwung  half  round  the  pole,  the  Jcaper  muft 
not  pitch  in  the  direction  in  which  he  role ; 
but  lie  muft  turn  himfelf  round  in  leaping, 
fo-  that,  when  his  feet  come  to  the  ground, 
iiis  face  muft  look  toward  the  place  from  which 
he  took  his  rile.  This  turning  will  appear 
very  natural,  if  you  follow  the  movement  of 

the 
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the  body  in  idea  from  x  x  to  z  z,  in  fig.  2.  It 
is  likewife  of  great  advantage :  for  when  the 
body,  which  will  be  fomewhat  bent,  comes  to 
the  poiition  A  C,  fig.  3,  the  belly  will  be  down- 
ward, and  thus  the  leap  is  more  eafy,  and 
there  is  lefs  danger  of  touching  the  bar,  than 
when  that  part  of  the  body  which  bends  out- 
ward is  next  to  the  bar,  as  if  the  leaper  in- 
tended to  fit  down  upon  it.  In  confequence 
of  this  turning,  too,  the  feet  ftrike  the  ground 
with  much  lefs  violence.  Practice  will  render 
this  rule  perfectly  clear. 

3.  Almoft  every  thing  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  pole  from  the  lower  point  to  the 
left  hand  being  duly  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  leap  to  be  performed.  If  this 
part,  a  b  fig.  2,  be  taken  too  ihort,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  leaper  to  clear  the  height : 
if  too  long,  more  power  mull  be  exerted,  than 
the  leap  required.  I  have  found,  that  this 
part  of  the  pole  ihould  be  taken  from  fix  to 
twelve  inches  ihorter  than  the  height  of  the 
bar.  Thus  a  height  of  fix  feet,  may  be  cleared 
when  this  part  of  the  pole  equals  five  feet  fix 
inches,  or  only  five  feet :  indeed  it  may  be 
done  if  the  whole  length  of  the  pole  be  fcarcely 
fix  feet. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  run  mould  be  ten  or  twelve  ftep$? 
beginning  gently,  and  increafmg  it's  velocity. 
The  pole  mould  be  placed  on  the  ground  one 
or  two  feet  before  the  bar,  according  as  it  is 
higher  or  lower.     In  rifing  the  knees  and  hips 
fhould  be  bent:    when  the  leaper   is   at  his 
higheft  elevation,  the  whole  body  fhould  be 
nearly  ftraight :  and  he  muft  pitch,  as  in  all 
kinds  of  leaping,  upon  his  toes. 

5.  The  pole  muft  not  be  cut  out  of  a  plank, 
as  it  would  be  liable  to  break ;  but  it  muft  be 
;i  fingle  flick,  {lender  and  light,   but  ftrong. 
Confequently  a  young  fir  is  the  beft  for  the 
purpofe.     The  lower  end  muft  be  fufficiently 
pointed,     and    the    ground   foft   enough,    to 
admit  of  it's  entering  a  little  way  into  the 
earth. 

I  and  IL  b.     The  leap  from  a  height,  with 
and  without  a  pole. 

Little  is  neceffary  to  be  faid,  I  apprehend, 
on  the  utility  of  this  exercife ;  which  is  fuffi- 
ciently evident,  when  the  many  occurrences 
in  life,  that  may  require  it,  are  recollected. 
Fire  may  drive  us  out  of  a  window :  an  un- 
expected mock,  compel  us  to  leap  from  a 
height :  horfes  taking  fright  may  oblige  us  to 
feek  our  fafety  by  jumping  out  of  a  carriage. 
Unaccuftomed  to  fuch  exertions,  an  arm  or 

leg 
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leg  is  frequently  broken.  I  have  often  feen  boys 
leap  down  a  lieight  of  nine  feet  without  injury ; 
and  I  have  known  an  unpraclifed  youth  fall 
From  a  height  of  three,  aiid  break  his  collar- 
bone. And  certainly  the  mod  important  end  of 
gymnaftics  is  promoted  by  this  cxercife,  for  it 
eminently  requires  courage  and  preience  of 
mind. 

The  object  is,    to  accomplifli  the  high  eft 
leap  poffible,  with  the  lead  violence  to  the 
body.      This  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
ground,  which  ought  to  be  fufficiently  foft  of 
fpringy,  and  on  the  management  of  the  body 
itfelf.      For  this  purpofe  a  place   iliould   be 
chofen  covered  to  fome  depth  with  fand,  or  a 
foft,  moift  fod.     For  the  height,  a  ladder,  or  a 
portable  fet   of   fteps,    is   fufficient    for   the 
expert :  but  a  fandy  hillock,   on  the  exercife- 
ground,  cut  through,  and  it's  perpendicular  fide 
ufed  to  leap  from,  is  preferable.     With  this  the 
exercife  may  be  begun  near  the  foot  of  the  hil- 
lock, and  the  leaping  place  gradually  advanced 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fummit.     Thus  the 
leap  may  foon  be  carried  to  the  depth  of  nine 
feet  or  more,  and  due  equilibrium  of  the  body 
prefer vcd.     But  we  do  not  reft  here :  if  the 
place  be  fo  contrived,   that  we  can  lay  hold 
with  our  hands,   as  in  leaping  from  the  lower- 
rrioft  branch  of  a  tree,   out  of  a  window,   or 
Q  the 
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the  like,  we  do  this,  let  the  body  hang  downy 
and  thus  gain  four  or  five  feet. 

In  leaping  down,  the  body  muft  be  bent 
together  a  little,  in  order  that  the  mock  may 
not  be  communicated  in  a  right  line  through 
the  whole  back-bone.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
the  leaper  muft  not  pitch  upon  his  heels,  but 
on  the  balls  of  the  toes.  This  nearly  fupplies 
the  want  of  elafticity  in  the  ground. 

This  kind  of  leap  is  much  eafier  with  a 
pole.  To  Hide  the  hands  down  the  pole 
during  the  leap,  and  thus  climinifh  the  height, 
is  an  art  eafily  acquired  :  at  the  fame  time  the 
erTecl  of  gravitation  on  the  body  is  very  much 
diminifhecL 

One  of  the  moft  general  precautions  in. 
gymnaftics  is :  not  after  meals.  Of  this  I 
ihall  fpeak  hereafter :  but  I  muft  here  more 
particularly  urge  the  caution,  never  to  leap 
down  from  a  height  on  a  full  ftomach.  Par- 
ticular care  muft  be  taken  of  the  tongue,  too,, 
in  this  exercife. 

I  and  II.  c.  The  leap  in  length,  with  and 
without  a  pole. 

This  exercife,  alfo,  is  well  adapted  to- 
young  perfons.  It  ftimulates  their  courage, 
while  it  itrengthens  their  mufcles,  particularly 
thofe'of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  gives  agility 

to 
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to  the  whole  frame.  For  our  place  of  exercife 
we  choofe  foft  ground,  ibmewhat  moid,  and 
well-covered  with  grafs,  or  a  fandy  foil.  We 
mark  the  place  of  the  rife  (terminus  a  quo)  by 
a  white  rod,  or  fome  other  confpicuous  object ; 
and  the  dittance  to  be  attained  (terminus  ad 
queni}.  by  another.  The  mailer  fettles  how 
far  they  mall  be  apart,  which  at  firft  may  be 
five  feet.  lie  places  the  leapers  at  firft  a  few 
fteps  from  the  neareil  rod,  gradually  increaf- 
ing  the  length  of  the  preparatory  run  as  far 
as  fifteen  fteps.  The  pupils  leap  one  after 
another,  till  they  have  all  cleared  the  rods. 
The  mafter  then  places  the  farther  rod  a  foot 
or  two  more  diftant,  the  leap  is  repeated,  and 
thus  they  go  on.  When  the  pupils  have  car- 
ried this  leap  as  far  as  they  can,  which  is 
commonly  to  three  times  the  length  of  the 
leaper,  within  half  a  foot,  or  a  foot  *,  the  fame 
exercife  may  be  repeated  with  the  leaping- 
pole.  The  proceeding  here  is  exactly  the 
lame  as  in  the  high  leap  with  the  pole,  only 
the  arc  defcribed  is  made  as  long  as  poffible. 

To  render  this  leap  more  ferious,  we  fome- 
times  repair  to  the  brook,  that  winds  through 

*  An   expert  youth,    five   feet   high,    ufually   leaped 
•  een  feet  and  half,  or  fifteen  feet. 

Q  2  our 
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our  play-ground,  and  leap  over  it  in  different 
parts,  from  the  higher  bank  to  the  lower,  and 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  As  boys  arc 
not  fond  of  being  wet  through,  every  one 
here  takes  care  not  to  make  a  falfe  leap.  The 
moil  expert  always  begins :  the  reft  emulate 
him,  exert  all  their  powers  in  the  preparatory 
tun  and  fubfequent  leap,  and  acquire  confi- 
dence when  once  they  have  fucceeded.  Thus 
.more  is  accomplished  here  in  general  than  on 
dry  ground ;  and  I  have  feen  many  boys  leap 
farther  than  three  times  their  own  height  *. 

Laftly  we  have  recourfe  again  to  the  pole. 
It's  length  muft  be  fomewhat  more  than  in 
the  high  leap,  depending  on.  the  diftance  to 
be  cleared,  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
height  of  the  banks.  Twelve  feet  may  be 
a  fufficient  length.  The  pole  is  to  be  held  in 
the  ufual  manner:  the  leaper  takes  a  brifk 
run,  fets  his  pole  a  little  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  brook,  and  fwings  himfelf  in  an  arc 
of  a  large  circle  to  the  oppofite  bank.  By 
prefTing  the  hands  upon  the  pole,  you  may 
raife  the  body  fo  high,  as  to  fwing  nearly  over 
the  end  of  the  pole.  The  more  this  is  done, 

*  The  boy  mentioned  above,  who  meafured  five  feet, 
kaped  fixteen. 

the 
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the  greater  tlie  elegance  of  the  performance. 
In  coming  down,  it  is  eafy  to  throw  yourfelf 
a  foot  or  two  forwards,  by  moderate  preifure 
againft  the  pole  with  the  hands,  and  thus  in- 
crcafe  the  length  of  your  leap.  In  this  ex- 
crcife,  it  is  necefiary,  to  meafure  the  diftance 
accurately  with  the  eye,  and  be  pretty  well 
mailer  of  the  balance  of  the  body,  which 
fwings  fupported  on  a  f ingle  point.  Few  learn  to 
.draw  themfelves  up  fum'ciently  with  the  pole ; 
but  it  is  practicable,  to  climb  higher  on  the 
pole,  by  means  of  the  hands,  during  the  leap, 
.and  thus  obtain  a  greater  length  of  radius.  I 
have  had  the  fatisfacllon,  however,  to  fee 
feveral  boys  leap  a  cliitance,  in  this  manner, 
nearly  equal  to  four  times  their  height  *. 

Both  thefe  leaps,  with  the  pole  and  without, 
may  be  performed  without  any  run.  Without 
a  pole,  the  feet  are  placed  clofe  together,  the 
body  is  inclined  forward,  and  the  leaper 
fprings  away,  With  the  pole  the  proceeding 
is  the  fame. 

Precautions.  1.  The  ground,  on  which 
the  preparatory  run  is  tajcen,  muft  not  be  flip- 
pery :  the  place  from  which  the  leap  is  made 

*  The  boy  mentioned  before  has  many  times  cleared 
one  and  twenty  feet. 

Q  3  muft 
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muft  in  particular  be  firm,  and  that  where  the 
leap  ends  muft  be  loft. 

2.  The  leaper  pitches  chiefly  on  his  heels ; 
as,   if  he  were  to  pitch  on  his  toes,  after  a 
powerful  leap,     he  would   be    in   danger   of 
falling  on  his  nofe :  but  as  the  body  is  bent 
in  this  leap,  the  fhock  is  not  communicated 
through  it  in  a  ftraight  line.    The  leaper  muft 
accuftom  himfelf,  like  wife,  not  to  flop  the  ve- 
locity his  body  has  acquired  at  once,   on  the 
ipot  where  he  pitches,  by  ftanding  ftiil ;  but 
rather   allow  himfelf  to   take   a   few  gentle 
fprings  forward,   till  the  acquired  velocity  isk 
expended.     This  can  be  done,  however,  only 
where  the  ground  will  admit.     In  leaping  over 
a  brook  it  is  often  impracticable,   and  in  this 
cafe  the  leaper  ihould  pitch  more  on  his  toes. 

3.  In  this  leap,   as  in  all  exercifes  of  this 
kind,  it  is  abfolutely  necellary,   to  rife  with 
both  feet  together,  and  not  to  make  a  ftepping 
jump,  in  which  one  foot  goes  before  the  other. 
This  is  dangerous,  and  muft  not  by  any  means 
be  allowed. 

4.  When  this  leap  is  made  with  the  pole, 
it  is  not  neceffary,   to  fwing  the  body  round, 
as  in  the  high  leap. 

a.  Variety.     The  continued  leap. 

If 
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If  we  would  imitate  the  ancients,  we  clioofe 
a  tolerably  long,  even  courfe,  and  mark  out 
the  place  from  which  to  ft  art.  Here  the  young 
competitors  afiemble,  and  one  of  them  begins. 
Having  placed  his  feet,  clofe  to  each  other, 
on  the  appointed  fpot,  he  iwings  his  arms 
backwards  and  forwards,  his  body  a  little  bend- 
ing, and  at  the  moil  convenient  moment  fprings 
forward  as,  far  as  he  can.  From  the  place  to 
which  he  comes  he  renews  his  leap,  without 
flopping,  and  thus  he  proceeds.  All  the  reft 
follow  him.  The  goal  may  be  fixed,  and  in  this 
cafe  he  who  reaches  it  with  the  fewefl  leaps 
is  victor :  or  it  is  not  fixed,  and  the  prize  is 
obtained  by  him,  who  advances  fartheft  in  a 
given  number  of  leaps,  or  by  him  who  takes 
the  greateft  number  of  leaps  in  fucceffion.  In 
the  laft  cafe  attention  muft  be  paid,  that  a 
proper  degree  of  exertion  is  made  in  every 
leap.  This  exercife  is  fatiguing  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  thighs  :  fifteen  or  twenty  leaps  breathe 
a  perfon,  To  bring  other  mufcles  into  action, 
this  continued  leap  may  be  performed  back- 
wards likewife. 

I  and  II.  d  and  e.    The  leap  in  height  and 
length,  and  in  depth  and  length,  at  the  fame  time. 

All  thele  kinds  are  only  flight  variations  from 

the  former,    but  naturally  require  more  ex- 

Q  4  ertion, 
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ertion,  as  the  difficulty  is  double.  The  pre- 
paratory run  muft  be  executed  with  more 
force,  if  you  would  leap  far  and  high  at  the 
fame  time.  For  this  purpofe  we  ufe  the  leaping* 
pofts  mentioned  above,  with  the  firing,  or 
bar,  and  perform  the  leap,  either  with  the  pole, 
or  without  it.  The  point  of  rife  is  determined 
of  itfelf,  from  the  nature  of  the  exercife ; 
but  that  which  the  leaper  is  to  attain  muft 
be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  on  the  ground, 
which  will  determine  the  length  of  the 
leap  *. 

The  leap  in  depth  and  length  likewife  re- 
quires a  brifk  run.  This  belongs  to  the  moft 
violent  exercifes,  and  cannot  be  undertaken 

*  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  rule  mould  be  reverfed. 
To  pafs  over  a  bar  of  a  given  height,  and  reach  a  given 
diftance  beyond  it,  the  leaper  muft  rife  a  certain  diftance 
from  the  bar  it  is  true :  but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  if  he 
rife  at  a  given  diftance  from  a  bar  of  a  given  height,  and 
leap  over  it,  he  muft  pitch  at  a  certain  diftance  beyond  it. 
Merely  as  an  exercife  the  difference  may  not  be  much : 
but  as  the  principal  cafe,  in  which  fuch  a  leap  can  be  of 
practical  utility  muft  be,  where  a  perfon  wants  to  attain  3 
given  height  from  a  given  diftance,  I  think,  that  the  point 
of  rife  flio'ild  be  fixed,  and  this  and  the  height  of  the 
bar  be  the  objedls  of  the  leaper's  attention.  Still  it  would 
be  beft,  perhaps,  to  employ  both  modes  occafionally ; 
fometimes  fixing  the  point  of  rife,  at  others  the  point  tp 
)e  attained.  T. 
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jvith  fafety,  unlefs  the  ground  that  receives 
the  leaper  be  made  perfectly  foft  with  hay, 
ftraw,  or  fome  other  material.  This  leap  alfo 
may  be  performed  with  or  without  a  pole. 

He  who  is  expert  at  the  preceding  exercifes 
will  know  how  to  perform  thefe  advantageoufly. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

R  U  N  X  I  N  G. 

AMONG  the  niears,  which  Nature 
has  beftowed  on  animals  in  general,  for  the 
prefervation  of  life,  running,  fays  Mercu- 
rialis,  is  the  moft  important.  Since  then  it  is 
pointed  out  to  us  by  Nature,  it  muft  be  in  a  high 
degree  natural  and  innocent  It  is  very  fmgular, 
therefore,  that  we  fhould  apparently  do  all  we 
can,  to  make  our  children  unlearn  the  art  of 
running.  Our  eaiiieft  phyfical  treatment  of 
them  feems  calculated  to  deftroy  their  aptitude 
for  it ;  in  a  little  time,  it  is  too  often  the  cafe, 
that  the  boy  fcarcely  dares  look  as  if  he 
wifhed  to  run,  we  prohibit  it  fo  ftrongly  as 
vulgar:  and  when  he  is  more  grown  up, 
Mannerlinefs  fteps  in,  and  prohibits  it  alto- 
gether. Medical  prejudices  and  our  own  con- 
venience contribute  likewife  their  ihare,  and 
never  allow  our  children  to  acquire  a  faculty, 
innocent  in  itfelf,  and  necelfary  to  every  one. 
It  is  poffible,  that  a  perfon  may  get  a  con- 
lumption  by  running ;  but  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  exercife,  it  is  in  the  perfon  himfelf,  who 
runs  without  having  praclifed.  Negroes  and 

other 
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Bother  men  in  a  fate,  of  nature  run  daily  in 
purfuit  of  animals  for  food,  with  a  degree  of 
facility,  at  which  we  are  aftoniilied :  but  they 
are  not  more  liable  to  confumption,  I  believe, 
on  this  account,  than  the  beafls  that  are  famed 
for  fwiftnefs. 

The  body  of  no  animal  feems  better  formed 
for  running,  than  that  of  man.  The  nobler 
parts,  which  might  fufrer  from  an  immoderate 
influx  of  blood,  are  uppermofl ;  and  the  laws 
of  gravitation  itfelf  afilfl  in  propelling  the 
runner  forward.  He  has  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  ftrengthen  his  feet  and  thighs  by  practice, 
and  accuftom  hinjfelf  to  fpeedy  motion,  and 
there  is  nothing  very  laborious  in  the  exercife, 
as  I  am  convinced  by  unqueftionable  expe- 
rience. Indeed,  I  believe,  I  may  venture  to 
aflVrt  from  experience,  that  it  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  lungs ;  and  that  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  better,  to  ftrengthen  the  lungs  of 
thofe  who  are  ihort-winded,  than  gradually 
habituating  themfelves  to  the  exercife  of 
Tunning.  '  As  foon  as  young  children  are 
expert  at  walking,  ^turning,  and  the  like/ 
fays  the  fagacious  Frank,  '  running  races,  with 
proper  precautions,  is  an  excellent  exercife 
for  them.' 

In 
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In  iliort,  the  principal  objects  of  this  ex- 
ercife  are,  to  flrengthen  the  lower  limbs,  and 
more  particularly  the  kings. 

Practice,  of  the  ancients.  Running,  tyo^of, 
the  moft  ancient  exercife,  as  well  as  the  moft 
natural,  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the  greeks, 
that  Homer  obferves,  no  man  could  acquire 
greater  fame,  than  that  of  being  flrong  in  his 
hands  and  feet;  Plato  recommends  running 
not  only  to  men  and  youths,  l>ut  to  great 
boys  and  girls :  Seneca,  who  expreffes  his  dif- 
approbation  of  athletics  in  pretty  flrong  terms 
in  his  fifteenth  .epiftle,  notwithstanding  recom- 
jnends  running  to  Lucilius  as  an  exercife ;  and 
the  olympiads  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  thofe  only,  who  were  victors  in  the  race. 
The  courfe  of  the  ancients  was  called  the 
ftadium,  becaufe  &  ftadium^  that  is  125  paces, 
about  200  yards,  was  the  meafure  of  it's 
length.  The  ftarting  point  was  called  apstns, 
{SaA&f,  &c.  ;  the  goal,  nhog,  C-XOTTOC,  &c.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  fand ;  and  the  com- 
petitors were  naked,  as  was  cuftomary  in  all 
"the  gymnaftic  exercifes.  They,  who  entered 
to  run  from  one  end  of  the  fladium  to  the 
Other,  were  called  ftadium-runners,  s-othofyopoi : 
others  ran  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  back 
again,  and  confequently  the  diftance  of  two 
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ftadia,  whence  they  were  called  double  fta- 
diuni-runners,  &avAo<fy<Y*o*.  The  length  of  the 
courfe  here  could  occafion  little  difficulty,  fo 
that  all  depended  on  iViftnefs.  To  try  the 
continuance  of  the  runners,  the  diftance  was 
increafed,  by  running  over  the  courfe  feverat 
times  forward  and  backward.  Thus  was  pro-*' 
duced  the  longeft  courfe  of  the  grecian  runners, 
called  ^oAt^o?,  which  confifted,  according  to 
fome,  of  twelve  ftadia,  or  2400  yards,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  twenty  four  ftadia,  or 
4800  yards,  making  about  two  miles  and 
three  quarters.  This  was  confidered  as  ex- 
tremely arduous. 

For  the  race  the  ftadium  was  not  always 
employed,  but  fometimes  the  open  fields, 
where  hills  and  vales  diversified  the  plain 
ground.  Sometimes,  too,  the  runners  were 
completely  clad  in  armour,  and  then  they 
were  called  orAn-cx^Ojuo*. 

In  Galen  I  find  a  particular  kind  of  race 
in  the  ftadium  mentioned.  The  greeks  called 
it  £X7rAE0£ifEiv.  A  fixth  part  of  the  ftadium 
was  marked  off  for  the  courfe.  This  the 
perfon  ran  over  forward  and  backward,  without 
turning  round,  gradually  diminishing  the  dif- 
tance of  his  run  each  time,  till  at  laft  he  had 

but 
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but   a   fingie   ftep    to    take    backward    and 
forward  *. 

Prefect  practice.  In  the  firft  place  we  mark 
out  the  courfe.  Two  trees,  the  diftance 
between  which  we  know,  are  fufficient  for  our 
purpofc.  The  length  of  the  ancient  ftadium 
was  200  yards,  and  our  courfe  may  be  the 
fame.  The  exercife  itfelf  may  be  performed 
in  two  ways,  with  a  view  to  ipeed,  or  to  con- 
tinuance. 

I.    The  conteft  of  fpeed. 

When  the  race  is  to  depend  on  fpced,  the 
matter  places  his  pupils,  if  he  wiih  to  exercife 
them  all  at  once,  in  a  line,  by  the  firft  tree. 
If  they  be  not  all  equally  expert,  he  arranges 
them  according  to  their  abilities,  and  places 
the  weaker  a  few  fteps  forward,  that  the 
ftronger  may  not  win  too  eaiily.  All  ft  and 
ftill  in  their  places,  while  he  proceeds  to  the 
end  of  the  courfe,  whence  he  gives  the  ap- 
pointed fignal  for  ftarting.  All  ftrive  with 


*  '  Eft  autem  £jegr?u6f»5»*,  cum  'in  plethro,  i.  e.  in  fexta 
parte  ftadii,  quis  prorium  retrorfumque  viciflim,  idque 
faspe,  in  utramque  partem  fine  flexu  curfitans,  unoquoque 
curfu  breve  quiddam  de  fpatio  demit,  quoad  denique  ia 
unico  grefTu  conftiterit.'  Galen,  de  Taend.  San.  lib-.  II- 
cap.  10. 

incredible- 
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incredible  eagernefs  to  win  the  prize,  which 
confifts  of  a  ilender  twig  from  the  laft  tree. 

Or  the  mafter  arranges  the  whole  line  in 
claries,  according  to  each  boy's  fwiftnefs  in 
the  race,  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted. 
All  ft  and  in  a  row,  but  only  thofe  of  one  clafs 
run  at  a  time,  on  the  fignal's  being  given, 
Thus  equals  contend  with  each  other. 

Or,   if  he  be  defirous  of  diftinjmimins:  the 

'  O  O 

good  runners,  and  ftimulating  the  bad  by  a 
lenfe  of  ihame,  he  arranges  them  according* 

o  o 

to  their  tallnefs,  and  places  all  thofe,  that  are 
of  the  fame  height,  in  one  clafs.  The  fignal 
is  given  to  one  clafs  after  another,  and  the 
victor  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the  race. 

Hitherto  they  are  only  ftadioclromes,  or  run- 
ners of  a  {ingle  ftadium :  by  degrees  they 
accuftom  themfelves  to  the  double  fladium, 
running  round  the  fecond  tree,  and  returning 
to  the  firft.  In  time  they  learn  to  run  over 
the  ground  forward  and  backward  more  than 
once. 

Young  people  love  change :  they  muil  be 
excited  to  exercife  therefore  in  various  ways ; 
for  no  one  mould  experience  compulfion, 
every  thing  mould  be  done  with  pleafure. 

To  prevent  thefe  exercifcs  from  becoming 
too  familiar,  the  mafter  fometinics  exercifes 
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his  pupils  feparately,  noting  by  his  watch  the 
time  each  takes  to  run  a  given  diftance,  and 
he  is  declared  victor,  who  runs  over  the  ap- 
pointed ground  in  the  fhorteft  time, 

II.   The  conteft  of  continuance. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  violent  corporal  exer- 
cifes.  Even  the  greeks  confidered  their  long 
courfe,  hxiftos,  as  an  arduous  tafk,  not  to  be  at- 
tempted lightly.  All,  however,  depends  on  ad- 
vancing by  degrees,  fo  as  to  give  the  young 
afpirants  that  ftrength  in  their  legs  and  thighs, 
which  they  could  never  acquire  by  fitting  ftilL 

Nothing  in  general  can  effecl  this  in  a 
manner  more  conducive  to  bodily  health  than 
long  walks  in  winter,  \vhen  the  air  is  pure  and 
bracing,  and  the  cold  excites  quicknefs  of 
motion.  Let  us  not  deprive  our  youths  of  a 
benefit,  which  Nature  gratuitously  offers  them. 
I  am  perfuaded,  no  fcafon  has  a  more  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  health  than  winter. 
We  deftroy  this  by  continually  indulging  in 
the  heated  air  of  our  parlours,  collect  mate- 
rials for  vernal  difeafes,  and  then  afcribc  thefe 
to  the  weather. 

By  walks  of  this  kind  we  have  brought 
boys  of  eight  years  old  to  be  able  to  make  a 
journey  of  nine  miles  without  refdng.  We 
accuftom  them  gradually  to  walk  quickly,  but 

for 


for  a  mort  time :  thus  we  have  feen  them  keep 
up  with  us  lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour  very  eafily, 
without  being  fatigued,  or  finding  any  incon- 
venience :  for  running  is  as  natural  a  motion 
as  walking,  but  we  can  learn  neither,  without 
practifing  it ;  fo  that  there  are  perfons,  who 
are  as  much  tired  by  a  walk  of  an  hour,  as 
Philippidcs  was  probably,  when  he  ran  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  a  diftance  of  1 20  miles,  in 
two  days. 

The  mafter  unites  thefe  auxiliary  exercifcs 
with  thofe  of  the  courfe.  He  permits  his 
pupils,  to  run  round  the  two  boundary  trees, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  fpeed,  and  thus 
gradually  inure  themfelves  to  long  continued 
running ;  but  he  forces  them  to  nothing,  he 
tempts  them  with  nothing.,  he  rather  checks 
their  ardour. 

On  the  igth  of  feptember,  1792,  I  faw 
with  great  fatisfaclion  three  boys  run  round 
our  courfe  fourteen  times  in  twenty  minutes. 
Each  run  round,  being  accurately  meafured, 
was  found  to  extend  to  878  feet :  the  whole 
run,  therefore,  was  12292  feet,  or  more  than 
two  miles  and  a  quarter. 

In   autumn,    1791,  twenty  two   boys  and 

youths  tried  their  abilities  in  the  race.     One 

ran  round  the  courfe  only  twice ;  five,  three 

11  times ; 
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times  ;  two,  four  times  ;  two,  five  times  ;  two, 
fix  times  ;  one,  feven  times  ;  one,  ten  times  ; 
two,  eleven  times ;  three,  twelve  times,  that 
is  35 13  yards,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  two  miles ; 
in  eighteen  minutes.  The  three  beft  performed, 
according  to  the  moft  accurate  reckoning,  as 
follows. 

times  feet  miles  minutes. 

A  ran  round  the  courfe    14,   that  is  12292,  or  more  than  2^,  in    21 
B  15,  13170.  or  very  near  af,   -      22f 

C  17,       -       14926,  or  more  than  z|,  -      24^ 

Let  this  be  compared  with  the  $Q^X,Q<;  °f  the 
ancient  greeks,  a  courfe  of  14520  feet  at 
moft,  if  Ave  take  it,  not  for -twelve  iladia, 
which  many  fuppofe  it  to  have  been,  but, 
Avith  Suidas,  for  twenty  four  *,  and  their  long 
races  will  have  nothing  in  them  at  all  incre- 
dible. It  is  probable,  that  they  ran  with  far 
more  fpeed ;  but  on  this  head  we  have  nothing 
to  afford  us  any  information :  and  then  they 
ran  naked,  which  greatly  climiniihed  the  toil. 

To  eafe  the  minds  of  all  thofe,  who  may 
feel  any  apprehenfions  on  the  fubjeft,  I  iliall 
add,  that  of  all  thefe  twenty  two  boys  not  one 

*  According  to  Barthelemi,  in  his  travels  of  Anacharfis, 
vol.  IV,  p.  78,  the  competitors  in  the  race  at  the  cele- 
brated Olympic  games  ran  at  moft  twelve  times  the  length 
of  the  courfe,  which  was  about  605  feet,  fo  that  the  whole 
diftance  they  ran  was  about  7260  feet. 

ever 
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ever  felt  the  leal!  linpleafant  confequence 
ariilng  from  this  exereife  ;  and  that  A,  B,  and 
C,  in  particular,  wifhed  to  run  farther,  de- 
claring, that  they  were  neither  tired,  nor  felt 
any  inconvenience. 

In  this  exereife  the  following  rules  are  all 
that  are  neceflary  to  be  obferved. 

1.  It  fhould   be   pra&ifed    only   in    cool 
weather ;  chiefly  in  the  fall  of  the  year,   and 
in  winter. 

2.  In  running  races  the  competitors  mould 
ftrip  off  all  their  upper  garments  immediately 
before  ftarting,  and  run  with  bare  heads,  open 
breads,  and  nothing  round  the  neck.     Indeed 
thefe  parts  of  the  body  ihould  always  remain 
uncovered. 

3.  The  runners  mould  put  on  their  clothes 
again,   as  foon  as  the  race  is  ended,  and  keep 
themfelves  in   motion  by  walking  for  fome 
time.     Frank  advifes,   to  let  the  runners  walk 
back  from  the  goal  to  the  ftarting  poll;,   that 
they  may  not  cool  themfelves  too  quickly.     If 
they  have  run  over  the  courfe  but  once,  this 
is  fuffieient ;  but  if  they  have  been  contend- 
ing in  the  race  of  continuance,    they  muft 
be  kept  longer  in  motion. 

The  determinate  courfe  is  not  always  necef- 

fary  for  the  race.      The  mailer  choofes  the 

K  2  open 
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open  plain,  uneven  foci,  hill,  vale,  and  wood : 
he  confines  himfelf  to  no  road,  but  traverfes 
the  wood  in  a  ftraight  line :  but  he  knows  the 
ground  well,  that  he  may  adhere  to  his  ge- 
neral purpofe,  and  expofe  his  pupils  to  no 
danger.  Here  the  boy  exercifes  his  body  in 
a  thoufand  ways :  he  acquires  ftrength,  agility, 
health,  and  the  capacity  of  continued  ex- 
ertion :  his  mind  learns  to  furmount  difficulties, 
with  which  he  could  never  be  familiarized 
within  doors,  and  to  which,  notwithftanding, 
he  may  be  expofed  in  his  pafTage  through 
life.  I  muft  ftill  repeat,  that  the  befl  time 
for  this  excrcife  is  winter,  for  which  moft 
other  exercifes.  in  the  open  air  are  not  adapted. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  IV. 
JACULATION. 

THE  particular  object  of  jaculatiori 
Is,  to  ftrengthen  the  hand,  arm,  fhoulder,  and 
pe6coral  mufcles ;  and  when  it  is  combined, 
with  aiming  at  a  mark,  it  exercifes  the  eye  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  diftances  in  a  very 
good  and  amuiing  manner.  That  cafes  are 
daily  liable  to  occur,  in  which  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  felf-defence,  is  too  obvious,  to  be 
urged  here.  Hiftory  affords  us  memorable 
•inftances  of  the  utility  of  this  exercife,  and 
the  degree  of  perfection,  to  which  it  may  be 
carried.  Who  is  unacquainted  with  the  iling 
of  David,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  iflands?  Among 
the  nations  of  the  prefent  day  the  patagonians 
are  to  be  noticed  as  very  expert  {lingers. 
According  to  Bougainville  and  others,  their 
principal  weapon  coniifts  of  two  flint  ftones, 
about  the  fize  of  a  two  pound  cannon-ball, 
bound  round  with  leather,  and  fattened  one 
at  each  end  of  a  thong  fix  or  fevcn  feet  in 
length.  Thefe  they  life  on  horfeback  in 
hunting  and  hit  their  mark  with  them  at  a 
K  fj 
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diltance  of   three  hundred  paces  with  great 
precifion. 

Among  the  moderns  Frank  recommends 
this  exercife  in  the  following  words.  '  Throw- 
ing at  a  mark,  in  places  where  no  danger  can 
accrue  to  paiiengers  or  windows,  particularly 
ftrengthens  the  bread  and  eye :  the  fmalleli 
children  are  capable  of  this  exercife:  &c.' 

Jaculation  is  performed  with  the  hand, 
either  immediately,  or  mediately,  by  means 
of  fome  inftrument.  Shooting  belongs  to  the 
fecond  clafs. 

a.  The  fimpleft  mode  of  Jaculation  is  uni- 
verfally  known.  We  throw  a  ftone  with  the 
hand  through  the  air,  either  high,  or  far,  or 
at  a  determinate  mark.  The  movement  of 
the  arm  for  this  purpofe  is  not  eafily  defcribed, 
but  every  one  is  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
it :  it  mud  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in 
order  to  exercife  the  mufcles  of  the  arm  and 
ihoulder,  the  arm  muft  not  be  kept  luff,  and 
moved  with  the  hand,  in  throwing,  from  above 
forwards  ;  a  manner  very  commonly  pradifed 
by  women  and  awkward  throwers.  To  throw 
far  and  high,  the  (lone  muft  defcribe  a  large  arc 
of  a  circle :  but  in  throwing  at  a  mark,  the 
mailer  ihould  fee,  that  his  pupils  throw  only 
point  blank,  exerting  the  whole  ftrength  of 

the 
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the  arm  ;  unlefs  when  ftones  of  three  or  four 
jpounds  weight  are  to  be  thrown  in  the  manner 
of  bomhs  at  a  mark.  In  the  latter  cafe  the 
movement  of  the  arm,  too,  is  different,  being 
exactly  the  fame  as  in  throwing  the  difcus, 
of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter.  This  ex- 
ercife  may  be  rendered  interefting  in  two 
ways  ;  by  varying  the  mark,  and  by  contend- 
ing for  a  prize.  Sometimes  we  throw  point 
blank  at  a  perpendicular  target;  fometimes 
with  heavy  ftones,  in  the  manner  of  bombs, 
at  a  horizontal  one ;  fometimes  at  a  pot,  placed 
on  high  ;  fometimes  at  a  wooden  bird,  for  a 
prize.  At  one  time  we  fix  the  mark  on  a 
height ;  another  time  at  the  bottom  of  a  fteep 
declivity. 

b.  Slinging  requires  extraordinary  caution. 
I  cannot  recommend  it's  practice  to  young 
perfons  in  companies ;  but  it  mufl  be  fo  con- 
trived, that  one  (linger  always  pra&ifes  by 
himfelf,  while  all  the  reft  are  perfectly  fecurc 
from  his  throw.  This  exercife  is  fufficiently 
known  :  every  body  is  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  making  a  fling;  but  in  regard  to 
ufmg  it,  I  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  always  to  be 
fwung  round  the  head  circularly  in  an  oblique 
direction,  preparatory  to  the  throw.  Every 
other  previous  movement  is  erroneous. 
R  4  c. 
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c.  Throwing  the  dart.  This  was  another  of 
the  ancient  greeian  exercifes.  It  feems,  like 
ihooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  to  have 
been  praeliied  in  the  earlieft  ages,  and  to  be 
known  wherever  men  exift.  Since  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  it  is  true,  \ve  have  ceafed 
to  make  life  of  the  dart;  but  that  force  of 
arm,  by  means  of  which  Ulyffes  could  throw 
a  dart,  as  far  as  a  bow  could  impel  an  arrow, 
5s  fufficiently  defirable,  to  induce  us  to  recom- 
mend this  cxercife  to  youth. 

A  perfectly  ftraight  ihaft,  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  or  upwards,  is  to  be  furniihed  with  a 
thick  iron  ferrule  at  one  end,  and  feathered 
like  an  arrow  at  the  other.  The  weight  and 
thicknefs  muft  be  adapted  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  thrower ;  the  length,  to  his  height.  This 
iimple  inurnment  is  grafped  by  the  fingers 
near  the  middle,  fo^  as  to  be  in  equilibrium ; 
fsvayed  a  few  times,  by  moving  the  arm  up1 
and  down ;  and  thrown  through  the  air  with 
all  the  force  of  the  arm  and  moulder,,  feizing 
the  moil  favourable  moment  for  the  purpofe, 
at  the  appointed  mark,  which  may  be  a 
target,  No  one,  except  a  perfon  that  has  tried 
this  exercife,  can  conceive  how  much  it  contri- 
butes to  it rengthen  the  limbs.  The  ancients 
aro  iald  to  have  fafrcned  a  thong,  apparently 

ailiort 
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a  ihort  one,  to  the  middle  of  the  dart,  in 
order  to  throw  it  with  more  force,  than  by 
ufing  the  ringers  alone.  This  thong,  how- 
ever, was  fattened,  probably,  not  to  the  dart, 
but  round  the  hand,  by  one  end ;  the  other 
being  paffed  once  round  the  maft  of  the  dart, 
fo  as  to  hold  it  faft,  and  let  go  at  the  moment 
of  throwing,  as  the  ilinger  lets  loofe  one  end 
of  his  fling. 

cl.  The  bow  has  always  been  too  clofely  allied 
to  the  dart,  to  be  forgotten  here.     The  life  of 
it  is  as  much  an  elegant  manly  exercife  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Ulyfles.      I  know 
fcarcely  any  amufement,  that  has  more  attrac- 
tion for  a  boy.     He  runs  and  fcarches,  till  he 
finds  an  elaftic  maple  bough,  bends  it,  fafhions 
it  into  a  bow,  exercifes  his  patience  by  fufYering 
it  to  dry  properly  in  the  air,  ftretches  a  ftrong 
cord  from  one  end  to  the  other,    and  with, 
eagernefs  tries  it's  elafticity.     This  anfwers  ta 
his  wimes.     He  next  cuts  an  arrow  from  a 
piece  of  deal,  about  the  fize  of  a  large  quill, 
and  arms  it  at  one  end  with  a  leaden  ferrule, 
at  the  other  with  two  feathers  *  glued  to  it 


*  The  old  englifh  archers  were  fo  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
the  long  bow,  that  perhaps  no  nation  ever  exceeded  them.. 
Their  arrow  was  feathered  with  three  /Vrips  from  the  quil? 

feathers 
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The  little  apparatus  is  now  ready-  Heat  or 
cold,  wind  or  froft,  is  no  longer  felt  by  him  : 
every  thing  is  forgotten  but  the  high  and  far 
fh  ing  arrow  :  he  fancies  himfelf  a  little  Tell, 
and  ilrives  with  his  comrades  to  hit  like  him 
an  apple,  or  to  cleave  the  pin  of  the  bafket 
like  a  Robin  Hood. 

Some  grave  reader,  perhaps,  will  call  this 
trifling*  Be  it  fo :  yet  I  muft  confefs,  that 
every  fport,  which  occupies  a  lad,  exerciies  his 
faculties,  and  fortifies  his  health  by  employing 

4 

feathers  of  a  goofe ;  two  white,  the  other  gray,  which 
ferved  the  archer  as  a  mark  for  rightly  placing  his  arrow* 
A  flight  groove  fhosld  be  cut' in  the  arrow,  fufficient  to 
let  in  that  part  of  the  ftalk  of  the  quill  to  which  the  plume 
adheres.  The  arrow  fhould  be  half  the  length  of  the 
bow ;  the  bow,  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the 
{hooter,  and  of  fuch  a  ftiffnefs,  that  a  ftrong  and  expert 
Ihooter  can  barely  draw  the  arrow  home  to  it's  head.  Yew 
was  preferred  by  the  englilh  archers  for  the  bow ;  and,  we 
are  told,  for  the  arrow  likewife,  The  bow  firing  was 
waxed  in  the  middle,  where  the  notch  of  the  arrow  was 
to  be  placed,  that  the  arrow  might  not  flip.  The  fhooter 
wore  on  his  right  hand  a  glove.,  to  fave  his  fingers  from 
being  cut;  and,  to  defend  his  left  arm  from  the  ftroke  of 
the  firing,  he  wore  on  the  infide  of  it,  between  the  wrift 
and  the  elbow,  a  piece  of  fmooth  leather,  called  a  bracer, 
faftened  by  ftraps,  which  buckled  on  the  outfide.  The 
englifh  archer  drew  the  airow  to  his  ear,  not  to  his 
breaft.  T. 

5  him 
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liim  in  the  open  air,  appears  to  me  of  import- 
ance. If  the  force  of  an  Ulyfles  be  defirable, 
let  us  not  defpife  the  means,  by  which  he 
acquired  and  exercifed  it. 

e.  The  difcus.  Practice  of  the  ancients.  We 
find  the  difcus  in  ufe  fo  early,  as  to  be  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Homer.  Achilles  ex- 
ercifed his  myrmidons  in  throwing  the  difcus 
and  the  dart..  At  the  facred  games  performed 
in  public  the  difcus  was  reckoned  among  the 
pentathla ;  and  other  perfons,  as  well  as  the 
athletes,  exercifed  with  it  in  the  gymnafia. 

I  On  the  arena,'  fays  Solon  to  Anacharfis,  in 
Lucian,   '  you  obfervecl  a  round  piece  of  brafs, 
in  ihape   refembling  a  fmall  iliield,    without 

II  rap  or  handle.     On  attempting  to  lift  it,  you 
found,   that,  from  it's  weight  and  fmoothnefs, 
it  was   not   cafy  to  hold.      They  engage  in 
throwing  this,  fometimes  high  in  the  air,   at 
other  times  ftraight  before  them,   ftriving  who 
ihall  throw  it  fartheft.      This  exercife  gives 
ilrength  to  the  ilioukler,   and  mufcularity  to 
the  arm.'     Similar  verbal  defcriptions,   which 
occur  in  many  ancient  authors,  compared  with 
works  of  art,  which  have  been  prefervcd  to  us 
from  antiquity,  afford  us  a  pretty  clear  idea 
of  this  gymnaftie  exercife. 

The 
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The  difcus,  or  quoit,  was  made  of  metal* 
or  {tone,  and  had  the  form  of  a  lens,  that  is 
a  glafs  convex  on  both  fides.  It's  diameter, 
as  we  may  conclude  from  the  delineations 
extant,  was  about  a  foot ;  and  it's  thicknefs, 
in  the  centre,  three  or  four  inches.  Hence 
the  great  weight  of  thefe  maffes  may  be  in- 
ferred :  but  neither  fize  nor  weight  was  always 
the  fame.  This  may  be  concluded  from  fome 
ancient  figures  of  difcobuli,  copies  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Mercurialis  and  Potter :  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  tyro  in  gymnaftic  ex- 
ercifes  would  require  a  much  fmaller  and 
lighter  difcu's,  than  the  pra6tifed  athlete.  In 
the  centre  we  find  a  hole ;  through  which, 
according  to  Potter,  a  thong  was  drawn,  by 
means  of  which  they  gave  it  the  proper  fwing* 
I  do  not  know  on  what  paffages  in  the 
ancients  he  grounds  this  opinion ;  but  Mer- 
curialis mentions  no  fitch  thing ;  and  if  the 
difcobuli  rubbed  their  hands  with  earth,  to  be 
able  to  hold  the  difcus  the  better  on  account 
of  it's  fmocthnefs,  and  if  a  rotatory  motion 
Were  given  to  it  in  hurling,  both  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  inconfiftent  with  the  ufe  of  a 
thong. 

The  difcus  was  thrown  high,  or  far,  of 
bowled  along  the  ground,  or  pitched  at  a  cer- 
tain 
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tain  objecl,  on  which  the  whirling  difcus  was 
to  fall.  He  was  the  victor,  whole  difcus  was 
thrown  the  higheft,  or  the  fartheft,  or  neareft 
to  the  mark.  The  remains  of  antiquity,  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  iliow  us  the  mode  in 
which  this  exercife  was  performed.  The  arm 
hung  down  by  the  fide :  the  difcus  refted  on 
the  four  fingers,  which  were  clofed,  with  their 
ends  pointing  upward  on  the  infide  of  it:  the 
thumb  was  extended  horizontally  along  the 
outfide :  the  thrower  fwung  his  arm  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  he  had  attained  the  proper 
moment  for  giving  it  the  greateft  impulfe, 
when  he  hurled  it  into  the  air  with  a  rotatory 
motion. 

Prefent  practice.  Galen  admits  the  difcus 
into  medicinal  gymnaftics,  we  into  fcholaftic, 
as  a  pleating  variety  of  the  exercife  of  jacu- 
lation  for  youth.  Quoits  of  ftrong,  heavy 
wood,  which  are  eafily  procured,  may  fufrice 
for  our  purpofe:  and  indeed  thefe  ponderous 
madcs  of  metal  appear  to  be  adapted  only  to 
the  well  exercifed  moulder  of  a  man.  In 
\ifing  it  we  imitate  the  ancients  exactly,  but 
without  employing  any  thong ;  as  it  is  more 
faie,  to  throw  fimply  with  the  hand.  If  we 
])e  defirous  of  a  mark,  a  flake  fixed  in  the 
3  ground, 
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ground,  with  a  fmall  horizontal  target  on  the 
top  of  it,  is  very  convenient  for  the  purpofe  *. 
It  is  particularly  neceffary  in  this  exercife, 
that  the  in  after  call  the  attention  of  his  pupils 
to  the  following  lines  of  Martial. 

*  Splendida  cum  volitant  fpartani  pondera  difci, 
Efte  procul  pueri,  fit  femel  ille  nocens.* 

*  The  game  of  quoits  is  not  uncommon  in  many  parts 
of  England.  Our  quoit  is  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  a  little 
concave  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  with  a 
large  hole  in  the  centre.  Two  flakes  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  at  a  diftance  agreed  upon,  which  is  ufually  fuch 
as  to  require  fome  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  players 
to  throw  the  quoit  fo  far,  and  the  antagonifls,  (landing  by 
one  of  the  flakes,  endeavour  to  pitch  the  quoit  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  when  it  falls  to  the  ground,  the  hole  in 
the  centre  (hall  receive  the  other  flake  through  it. 
Another  exercife  of  this  kind,  much  praftifed  by  our  an- 
ceftors,  was  that  of  pitching  the  bar ;  which  confifled  in 
ilriving  who  mould  pitch  a  heavy  bar  of  iron  to  the 
greateft  diftance.  T. 
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CHAP.  V. 
WRESTLING. 

AN  aver  (ion  to  this  excellent  gym- 
naftic  cxercife,  which  Tertulian  calls  a  work 
of  the  Devil,  is  of  very  ancient  date ;  as  at 
an  early  period  it  began  to  degenerate  into  a 
brutal  conteft,  for  the  amufemcnt  of  the  fpec- 
tatprs.  Accordingly,  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  refpeeling  it  are  much  divided. 
Galen  reprobates  it  altogether,  and  would  have 
it  banifhed  from  every  well  ordered  ftate  *.. 
He  was  infpector  of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes 
at  Rome,  praclifed  them  himfelf,  and  diflo- 
cated  his  Ihoulder  in.  the  thirty  fiftli  year  of 
his  age.  Here  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  body  of  athletes,  for  whom 
his  mind  was  filled  with  abhorrence ;  and  no 
one  of  the  ancients  has  depicted  them  in  fuch 
black  colours  as  he  has,  though  unqueftion- 
ably  they  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
fpirit  of  the  people.  In  general,  it  is  true, 
they  deferved  the  picture  he  drew  of  them ; 
and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  in  what  he 
fays  refpecling  their  mode  of  wreftling.  Yet 

*  Ad  Thrafibulum.   Cap.  41. 

I  think, 
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I  think,  he  ought  to  have  diftinguifhed  be- 
tween the  natural  exercife  itfelf  and  it's 
abufe ;  and  have  recommended  that,  while  he 
reprobated  this  as  an  object  of  abhorrence. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  *  held  the  practice  of 
wreftling  in  difefteem;  yet  he  recommended 
it's  ufe,  when  employed  only  to  ftrengthen 
the  body,  and  promote  health.  His  view  of 
the  fubjeft  was  more  impartial,  and  therefore 
more  juft. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  abufe  of  a 
thing,  that  the  thing  is  itfelf  injurious,  or  to 
be  defpifed :  and  if  wreftling  can  be  praclifed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fortify  the  health, 
render  the  body  robuft  and  alert,  and  infpire 
courage;  if,  at  the  fame  time,  there  be  no 
neceffity  of  running  into  the  abufe  of  it,  or 
giving  an  improper  turn  to  the  character  of 
youth ;  it  remains  a  valuable  exercife  to  us 
alfo.  This  my  experience  confirms ;  therefore 
I  recommend  it  without  hefitation :  I  beg 
only  to  be  underftood,  as  recommending  it  on 
the  exprefs  condition  of  avoiding  it's  abufe. 

The  utility  of  wreftling  with  moderation, 
and  in  a  proper  manner,  extends  to  the  whole 
body.  All  the  limbs  are  exercifed  in  it,  all 

*  Paedagog.  Ill,  Cap.  10. 

the 
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the  mufcles  called  into  action ;  the  lungs  are 
greatly  ftrengt hen ed,  and  the  circulation  pow- 
erfully promoted :  and  if  it  be  true,  that  we 
mould  form  the  minds  of  youth  to  patience, 
firmnefs,  and  courage,  no  exercife  is  better 
adapted  for  the  purpofe  than  wreftling. 

Practice  of  the  ancients.  Wreftling,  Tr^Ar, 
was  a  very  ancient  exercife,  and  conftituted 
the  moil  important  part  of  the  grecian  fyftem 
of  gymnaftics.  In  this,  as  in  feveral  of  the 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  men  had  three  different 
objects  in  view;  they  praclifed  it  to  qualify 
themfelves  for  the  public  games,  to  fit  them- 
felves  for  the  hoitile  encounters  of  war,  or 
merely  to  ftrengthen  their  bodies,  render  them 
alert  and  hardy,  and  fortify  their  health. 
Thus  the  warrior  and  the  athlete  wreftled  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  peaceable  citizen, 
the  youth,  or  the  boy.  The  former  carried 
the  exercife  to  cxcefs  :  fractured  or  diflocated 
limbs,  broken  necks,  and  lifelefs  bodies,  were 
not  unfrequently  feen  in  the  palseftra,  the  con- 
fequence  of  this  athletic  abufe.  The  latter 
in  general  confined  themfelves  within  thofe 
limits,  which  common  fenfe  prefcribes ;  though 
it  mult  be  confeifcd,  that  they  too  frequently 
overftepped  them  in  the  eagernefs  of  imitation. 
The  wreftling  of  the  athletes,  who  comin: 

S  -  pted 
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adopted  the  moil  fattening  regimen,  that  a 
thick  covering  of  fleih  might  the  better  enable 
them  to  bear  blows  and  falls,  was  upon  the 
whole  far  from  being  praclifed  by  every  one ; 
though  the  victorious  athlete  received  the 
applaufe  of  the  whole  nation,  and  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  walls  of  his  native  town, 
to  introduce  him  in  triumph.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  were  perfectly  in  character  to  a  nation, 
where  manhood  was  reckoned  every  thing, 
and  no  value  fet  upon  feminine  delicacy.  If* 
therefore,  the  wifer  men  held  up  thefe  athletic 
contefts  on  the  one  hand  as  deferving  con- 
tempt, they  recommended  wreftling  with  mo- 
deration on  the  other,  as  a  mean  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  limbs  and  mufcles,  and  augmenting 
the  vital  warmth. 

The  ancients  made  preparations  for  wreft- 
ling, which  they  did  not  for  the  other  ex- 
ercifes.  The  whole  body  was  anointed  with 
oil  by  the  aliptes,  and  rubbed  till  it  was  in  a 
glow.  This  operation  had  different  objects. 
According  to  Lucian,  it  was  performed  partly 
to  render  the  body  more  tough  and  fupple. 
We  inure  our  bodies,  fays  he,  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  then  rub  them  with  oil,  to  give 
them  fupplenefs ;  for  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  that  dead  hides  may  be  made  more 

tough 
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tough  and  durable  by  inunclion,  and  not  the 
living  fkin.  It  was  intended  partly,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  render  the  body  more  ilippery. 
When  this  was  the  object,  the  wreftling  took 
place  on  Ilippery  ground,  covered  with  mud. 
It  gave  an  advantage  to  him,  that  endea- 
voured to  iliun  the  grafp  of  his  adverfary, 
who  had  the  greater  difficulty  to  keep  his 
hold.  At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  after 
the  body  was  anointed,  it  was  rubbed  over 
with  cluft,  and  the  wreftling  took  place  on 
fandy  ground,  that  there  might  be  lefs  danger 

0  flipping.      It  may  be  afked,   why,   in  the 
latter  cafe,  was  the  body  firft  rendered  flippery, 
and  then  rubbed  over  with  fand,  to  counteract 
this  erYecl?"  For  my  part,   I  am  of  opinion, 
that  in  both  cafes  the  oil  was  employed  for  a 
different  purpofe,  namely,  to  prevent  profufe 
and  debilitating  peifpiration  *. 

*  The  anointing  with  oil,  and  ftrewing  with  dully  fand, 

1  find  noticed  as  contradictory  in  more  places  than  one  5 
in     Hochheimer's      Syfteme     der    griechifchen     P&dagogikt 
'  Grecian  Syftem  of  Education,'  for  inftance.     When  it  is 
confidered,  however,  that  the  greeks  had  thefe  different 
pu  pofes  in  view,  the  contradiction  vanifhes.     If  to  efcape 
from  the  antagonift  were  the  principal  object,  no  fand  was 
employed,   and  the  engagement  took  -lace  on  flippery 
ground:  if  te  ftand  firm  were  the  point  contefted,  the 

S  2  combatan  *» 
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After  Ihi3  preparation  the  exercife  itfelf 
commenced.  The  combatants  began  with 
handling  each  other  flightly,  each  prefling  or 
pulling  his  antagonift  backwards  and  forwards, 
till  they  grew  warm,  then  butting  him  with 
his  head,  thrufting  him  from  his  ground, 
aiTailing  him  with  all  his  force,  wrenching  his 
limbs,  fhaking  him,  twifting  his  neck  fo  as  to 
choak  him,  lifting  him  up  in  his  arms,  &c. 
This  kind  of  wreftling  was  called  ofti*  TT^AT?, 
becaufe  it  was  performed  (landing:  and  he 
was  declared  viclor,  who  threw  his  antagonift 
thrice.  Another  kind  was  performed  on  the 
ground.  This  was  called  ai/axAi  LOTTOS  A»J.  Every 
thing  was  pradifed  in  this,  that  was  in  wreft- 
ling erect,  as  far  as  the  pofture  would  allow. 
The  combatants  voluntarily  lay  down,  and  he, 
whole  ftrength  was  firft  exhaufted,  loft  the 
victory,  which  he  acknowledged  by  words,  or 
by  holding  up  one  of  his  fingers. 

With  wreftling  the  athletes  afterwards  united 
the  favage  practice  of  boxing,  irvypixv,  which 
was  known  before  the  trojan  war.  Hence  arofe 
the  twofold  conteft,  called  vctyxoKTw,  which 


combatants  were  befoewed  with  Juft,  and  encountered 
on'thefand.  The  t.vo  kinds  are  accurately  diftinguifhed 
in  Lucian,  from  whom  the  opinion  here  given  is  deduced. 

was 
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was  purfued  to  excefs  by  the  athletes,  but 
could  fcarcely  be  confklered  as  a  part  of  me- 
dicinal gymnaftics  in  the  fchools.  No  ancient 
phyfician  recommends  boxing  in  a  medical 
view.  The  boxers  likewife  laid  great  ftrefs  on 
rendering  their  bodies  corpulent,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  able  to  bear  the  blows  of 
their  antagonifls.  At  firft  the  clenched  fifl 
was  unarmed.  In  time  the  noble  difcovery 
was  made,  that  a  man  could  ftrike  a  harder 
blow,  if  he  held  in  his  fill  a  ball  of  ftone  or 
metal.  This  gave  rife  to  the  G-^X^O^^KK,  or 
battle  with  balls.  But  it  did  not  flop  here  : 
a  thong  was  twifted  round  the  hand,  and  to 
this  thong  was  affixed  a  piece  of  iron  or  lead, 
which  enabled  the  combatants  to  give  eack 
other  more  violent  blows.  The  art  of  the 
conteft  confifted  in  the  boxer's  beating  his 
antagonifl  with  fkill,  till  he  funk  under  his 
blows,  or  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  boxers 
fought  erec~l,  never  hugging  their  antagonifl 
and  throwing  him  down,  but  merely  ftriking 
him  :  the  wreftlers  were  not  allowed  to  ftrike : 
the  pancratiafls  united  the  two,  both  wreflling 
and  ftriking:  On  this  fubjecT;  I  mall  defcant 
no  farther,  as  we  can  derive  from  it  no  benefit. 
Prefent  praftice.  The  weather  is  fair,  the 
air  djffufes  the  bracing  frefhnefs  of  fpring,  the 
S  3  youthful 
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youthful  fpirits  move  with  unwonted  vivacity 
through  every  nerve  and  mufcle,  and  here  and 
there  we  fee  champions  engaging  in  the  mock 
battle  in  fport.  Boy  fpontaneoufly  tries  his 
ftrength  with  boy,  youth  with  youth,  totally 
devoid  of  animofity,  while  univerfal  gayety 
reigns.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  this 
fort  of  wreftling !  None  but  the  fevered 
Orbilius  would  exclaim  againft  it  as  in<Ie^ 
corous  ftrife.  Let  fuch  a  man  be  far  from 
youth  !  with  fuch  a  man  I  am  not  formed  to 
have  any  intercourfe. 

Could  the  mailer  have  his  eyes  every  where, 
to  prevent  every  trifling  difpute,  that  might 
•arife  from  this  or  that  accidental  circumftance 
in  wreftling,   and   could  he  pair  equal  with 
equal,  nothing  more  would  be  necefiary.     But 
this  is  not  poliible  in  a  tolerably  numerous 
company  of  young,  lively  perfons.     It  is  ne~ 
ceffary,  therefore,  to  inftitute  a  regular  conteft. 
He   puts  the  queftion :    who  will  wreftle  ? 
Every  eye  fparkles.      '  I !  I !'  If  any  one  re- 
frain from  coming  forward,  he  does  not  urge 
him,  for  it  ihould  be  an  affair  of  pleafure,  to 
exercife  the  body,  without  embittering  the 
mind. 

The  firft  pair  ftep   forward.      The  mafter 
knows  their  ftrength,  and  confiders  in  filence 

whether 
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whether  they  be  well-matched :  if  they  be  not, 
he  will  match  them  better.  The  appointed 
fignal  is  given,  and  the  conteft  begins.  This 
remains  now  to  be  defcribed. 

I  have  already  faid  more  than  once,  that  our 
children  are  to  be  formed  neither  into  ancient 
athletes,  nor  into  modern  bullies,  but  into 
vigorous  youths  and  men  :  nothing,  therefore, 
muil  be  admitted  into  our  juvenile  contefts, 
but  what  tends  to  ftrengthen  the  body,  and 
render  the  mind  courageous,  without  being 
any  way  detrimental.  What  I  mall  defcribe, 
therefore,  will  be  no  battle  in  earn  eft,  but  a 
youthful  exercife,  to  which  I  have  paid  accu- 
rate attention  for  thefe  two  years,  and  found 
not  only  free  from  danger,  but  highly  be- 
neficial. 

Two  perfons  grafp  each  other  with  the 
hands  and  arms,  and  each  endeavours  to 
throw  his  antagonift.  The  proceeding  here 
is  too  obvious,  for  us  to  fpend  any  time  in  in- 
quiring into  the  methods  of  the  ancients  :  our 
youth  are  not  intended  to  acquire  any  emi- 
nence in  the  art ;  theirs  will  be  merely  a  trial 
of  ftrength,  and  natural  dexterity,  or  adroit- 
Jiefs  gradually  acquired. 

The  following   are  the  cafes,  that  ufually 

occur  in  fuch  encounters.     1,  One  of  the 

S  4  parties 
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parties  pufhes  the  other  from  his  ground  :  2, 
lifts  him  up  in  his  arms :  3,  throws  him  down. 

Hence  I  eflablifh  the  following  three  kinds 
of  wreftling. 

a.  The  light  wreftle.  This  confifts  in  pum- 
ing  your  opponent  before  you,  without  throw- 
ing him  down.  The  regular  mode  of  attack 
is;  for  each  to  grafp  the  other  by  the  arms 
near  the  fhouldeiy  and  thus  to  begin  putting 
him.  In  fuch  a  petition  neither  has  any 
advantage  over  the  other,  provided  the  ground 
be  level,  and  of  the  fame  nature.  This  po- 
fition,  however,  is  not  long  maintained:  A 
pumes  fidelong  againft  B,  and  exerts  all  his 
ftrength,  to  move  him  from  his  place,  Sec. 
All  this  comes  readily  of  itfelf.  But  he  ob- 
tains a  great  advantage  over  B,  if  he  be  able 
£o  get  behind  his  back,  and  then  feize  him  by 
the  arms.  In  fuch  a  cafe  he  pufhes  him 
before  him  with  eafe,  and  the  victory  is 
gained.  There  are  two  methods  of  acquiring 
this  advantage :  A  fprings  round  B  with  ex- 
treme quicknefs,  and  feizes  him  behind ;  or  he 
endeavours  to  give  B  a  fudden  fwing  round, 
that  he  may  lay  hold  of  him  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. If  the  parties  be  nearly  equal  in .  point 
of, i ;  ftrength,  neither  of  thefe  is  eafy:  the 
former  requires  great  agility,  the  latter  great  > 

force. 
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force.  The  moil  likely  mode  of  proceeding 
is  to  combine  the  two,  and  employ  them  un- 
expectedly. 

b.  The  halfwreftle.  a.  Firft  fpecies.  The  chief 
point  here  in  view  is,  to  take  your  antagonift 
in  your  arms,  and  lift  him  as  high  as  pofLble 
from  the  ground.  If  both  parties  be  vigilant, 
it  is  a  long  time  before  either  is  able  to  do  this, 
as  each  does  all  he  can,  to  prevent  his  opponent 
from  grafping  him  with  his  arms.  The  conteft 
ufually  commences,  therefore,  with  the  light 
zvreftle  before  defcribed ;  each  pufhing  or 
pulling  the  other  by  the  arms,  till  he  finds  an 
opportunity  of  clofing  with  him,  and  lifting 
him  from  the  ground.  The  moft  advantageous 
mode  is  to  4  feize  him  behind,  and  thus  hold 
him  fail :  feizing  him  before  is  much  more 
precarious,  as  he  may  then  fix  his  hands 
again  ft  you,  bend  his  body,  and  fo  extricate 
himfelf,  before  he  is  raifed  up.  It  is  appa- 
rently very  advantageous,  to  include  his  arms 
as  well  as  his  body  in  your  grafp,  as  thus  he 
feems  to  be  manacled ;  but  in  this  cafe  too  he 
can  loofe  himfelf  with  more  facility. 

€.  Second  fpecies.  This  is  an  eafy  deduc- 
tion from  the  former.  A  .voluntarily  allows 
B  to  grafp  him  round  the  middle.  B  throws 
both  his  arms  round  him,  and  locks  them  faft 
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by  interlacing  his  fingers.  He  is  to  endeavour 
to  hold  A  faft,  while  A  drives  to  efcape  from 
his  arms.  A  will  effect  this  moft  readily,  by 
infinuating  his  hands  and  the  lower  part  of 
his  arms  between  B's  arms  and  his  own  body, 
and  forcing  B's  hands  afunder.  If  A  get 
loofe,  he  is  the  victor ;  if  he  do  not,  B.  This 
exercife  is  well  adapted  to  ftrengthen  all  the 
mufcles,  particularly  the  back  *.  I  cannot 
fufficiently  recommend  thefe  two  highly  inno- 
cent kinds  of  wreftling,  a  and  b :  they  emi- 
nently fulfil  the  conditions  of  what  we  un- 
derftand  by  gymnaftics,  and  can  be  practifcd 
where  fof't  ground  is  wanting, 

c  and  d.  The  complete  wrejile,  and  the  re- 
peated wreftle.  Both  thefe  have  one  common 
object,  that  of  throwing  down  the  antagonift. 
This  may  be  accomplifhed  in  various  ways, 
which  young  perfons  eafily  find  of  themfelves, 
fo  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  point  out  any  par- 
ticular proceedings  here, 

*  Galen,  de  Sanitate  tuenda,  Lib.  II,  cap.  9,  fpeaks  of 
this  exercife  as  follows.  *  Robur  partium  turn  exercet, 
turn  firmat,  liquis  alterum  complexus  medium,  aut  etiam 
ipfe  medio  comprehenfus,  manibus,  digitifque  pe&inatim 
jiin&is,  aut  quern  comple&itur  abfolvere  fe  jubeat,  aut 
ipfe  fe  a  comple&ente  folvau* 

Each 
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Each  of  thefe  kinds  begins  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former  two.  One  en- 
deavours to  grafp  the  other  in  his  arms,  in 
order  to  throw  him  down,  while  the  other 
is  on  his  guard,  to  prevent  him.  Thus  they 
continue  the  ftruggle,  each  availing  his  anta- 
gonift,  or  defending  himfelf,  as  he  fees  occa- 
fion,  till  one  overpowers  the  other,  and  throws 
him  down.  So  far  the  two  kinds  here  noticed 
together  agree ;  but,  from  the  moment  of 
one  being  thrown,  they  differ  in  the  following 
refpecls. 

In  the  complete  tcrejile  the  object  is,  not  to 
fuft'er  your  opponent  to  rife  after  he  is  thrown, 
but  to  ke^p  him  down,  till  it  appears,  that  he 
cannot  gain  the  upper  hand,  or  till  he  himfeif 
cries,  enough !  This  is  effe&ed  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  A,  the  thrower,  muft  endeavour  to 
confine  B  with  his  back  on  the  ground :  for 
which  purpofe  he  kneels  down  in  fuch  a 
pofture,  that  B  is  between  his  legs  and  knees, 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  grafps  the  upf  H*  part 
of  B's  arms  firmly  with  his  hands,  preffing 
them  to  the  ground.  B  can  do  very  little  in 
fuch  a  pofition  :  but  it  is  ftill  better  for  A  to 
kneel  down  fo  that  B's  head  mall  be  between 
his  knees,  with  the  crown  of  it  toward  A's 
feet,  confining  his  arms  as  above, 

B,  who 
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B,  -who  is  thrown  down,  can  do  nothing 
better,  than  turn  upon  his  belly,  raife  himfelf 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  then  throw  off 
liis  opponent.  &  •  c 

In  the  repeated  wreftle  the  point  to  be 
gained  is,  to  throw  your  antagonift  twice;  and 
it  is  not  neceffaiy  to  keep  him  on  the 
Aground. 

e.  The  compound  wreftle  is  of  all  the  moft 
difficult ;  as  in  each  .of  the  other  kinds  what 
is  to  be  done  is  fixed,  fo  that  either  party  is 
aware  of  his  opponent's  object ;  but  it  is  not 
fo  here,  in  which  all  the  kind  are  united. 
Each  of  the  wreftlers  inceffantly  exerts  hin> 
Jelf,  to  prefs  upon  his  antagonift,  to  lift  him 
from  the  ground,  to  throw  him  down,  to  keep 
him  from  rifing ;  while  the  antagonift  is  not 
-forewarned  of  his  particular  object,  and  con^ 
fequently  muft  employ  double  vigilance,  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  adroitnefs,  and  force,  to  defend 
himfelf.  He  who  firft  gives  out  lofes  the 
victory. 

Rules  and  precautions. 

1.  The  ground  fhould  be  a  foft  moift  fod ; 
or,  which  is  far  better,  deep  fand. 

2.  The  wreftlers  previoufly  ftrip  off  all  their 
fuperfluous  garments ;  take  every  thing  hard 

out 
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out  of  their  pockets ;  and  remove  all  ftones, 
and  the  like,  from  the  place  of  conteft. 

3.  The  mafter  takes   care  beforehand,   to 
excite  in  his  pupils  fucli  a  temper  of  mind,  as 
precludes  all  animofity.      Nothing  is   eafier 
than  this,  if  he  have  to  do  with  reafonable 
boys,  enjoys  their  efteem,  and  compels  no  one 
to  this  exercife,  but  admits  iblely  volunteers. 

4.  The  wreftlers  ftand  a  few  fteps   from 
each   other.      Their  firft    encounter,    which 
takes  place   on   an  appointed  fignal,   is  not 
hafty,  but  rather  a  mere  play  with  the  hands, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  moft  advantageous 
hold.     This  rule  muft  be  infifted  upon  ftricHy, 
otherwife  the  wreftlers  will  rum  on  each  other 
with  too  much  violence. 

5.  No  one  muft  be  allowed,  to  lay  hold  of 
the  clothes  merely,  ftill  lefs  of  the  hair  of  his 
antagonift;    he  muft  feize  him  fairly  round 
the  body,   or  by  the  limbs.     The  head  and 
neck  are  to  be  fpared  as  much  as  poffible. 
Blows  of  every  kind  are  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  this  exercife. 

6.  On  the  decifion  of  victory  the  following 
obfervations  are  to  be  made.      In  the  light 
wreftle  the  puihing  muft  be  earned  fo  far,  that 
the  antagonift  is  unable  to  keep  his  ground. 
In  the  half  zvrejtle  a  momentary  lifting  from 
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the  ground  is  not  fufficient,  but  the  antagonift 
rnu ft  bd  held  fo  fail,  that  he  cannot  free  him- 
felf.  To  what  has  been  faid  of  the  complete 
wrejtle  I  have  nothing  to  add.  In  the  re- 
peated  wreftle  the  thrower  quits  his  antagonift 
the  moment  he  is  down;  After  refting  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  the  conteft  is  renewed ;  if 
he,  who  was  thrown  before,  be  thrown  again, 
this  is  decifive ;  if  the  other,  they  are  equal, 
and  it  is  left  to  their  own  choice,  whether  they 
will  fhare  the  victory,  or  not.  If  they  will, 
the  conteft  is  terminated;  if  not,  it  is  re- 
newed. The  mailer,  however,  who  knows  their 
ftrength,  their  ardour  for  the  fport,  and  the 
degree  of  exertion  they  have  employed,  decides 
whether  it  mall  be  renewed  immediately,  or 
deferred  to  another  time.  The  third  trial  muft 
determine  the  point,  the  victory  being  his, 
who  has  thrown  his  antagonift  twice. 

7.  He  who  throws  his  antagonift,  without 
falling  himfelf,  or  touching  the  ground  with 
his  hand  or  knee,  is  victor  at  once. 

8.  It  is  unneceffary  for  me  to  obferve,  that 
the  whole  attention  of  the  mafter  muft  be  un- 
remittingly employed.    The  company  ftanding 
round  iu  a  circle  conftitutes  the"  fpeclators, 
and  alfo  the  tribunal  of  appeal.     They  -give 
their  plaudit;  they  animate,  or  reprove  the 

combatants. 
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combatants.  In  contefted  cafes  the  victory 
is  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 

f.  The  wrejtle  for  an  apple,  or  a  ftick.  To 
impart  flrength  to  the  hand  and  ringers  in 
particular,  for  grafping  any  thing  firmly,  an 
apple,  or  fomething  fimilar,  is  held  in  it  by 
one,  while  another  endeavours  to  get  it  out. 
This  exercife  of  the  fift  is  very  ancient.  Milo 
was  eminent  for  it :  he  defied  any  one,  to  open 
his  limply  clenched  fift,  or  to  take  out  an 
apple  held  in  it  *.  If  it  be  defired  to  exercife 
the  arm  at  the  fame  time,  a  fmooth,  round 
ftick,  three,  four,  or  five  feet  long,  is  taken 
inftead  of  an  apple.  The  decifion  of  the  vic- 
tory here  is  obvious. 

Thus  we  are  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
ancient  pentathlon.  The  exercifes,  that  follow, 
were  not  all  familiar  to  the  ancients,  though 
feveral  of  them  were  ufed  in  the  gymnafia. 
Thefe  I  mail  notice,  as  they  occur. 

*  Galen,  de  tuenda  Sanitate,  Lib.  II,  cap.  9.  '  Malum 
punicum,  aut  tale  quippiam,  manibus  complexus,  aufe- 
rendum  cuivis  prsebebat.' 
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CHAP.  vi. 

CLIMBING. 


OUR  pupil  is  to  acquire  mufctilatf 
Vigour,  to  have  ftrong  hands,  arms,  and  legs  J 
Handing  on  a  height,  to  feel  no  giddinefs  ;  in 
perilous  Situations,  on  the  appearance  of 
danger,  to*  retain  his  prefence  of  mind.  A 
fedentary  mode  of  life,  and  too  intenfe  ex- 
ertion of  our  mental  faculties,  rob  us  at  an 
early  period  of  thefe  manly  qualities.  As 
men,  as  youths,  we  are  terrified  at  precipitous 
paths,  our  heads  turn,  and  we  are  loft,  where 
in  our  tender  years,  ere  fpoiled  by  the  hand  of 
Art,  we  frolicked  without  thought  of  danger* 
If  we  exercife  the  boy  and  the  youth  fyftema- 
tically  as  far  as  poffible,  firmnefs  of  nerves, 
and  courageous  prefence  of  mind,  will  become 
fixed  in  him  ;  they  will  accompany  him  to 
manhood,  arid,  even  after  a  long  interruption, 
they  will  be  unqueftionably  difplayed  by  him 
in  a  far  higher  degree,  than  by  the  man, 
who  was  rendered  effeminate  in  his  boyifh 
days. 

To  ftrengthen  the  body,  fortify  the  courage, 
and  increafe  the    truly  ufeful    capacity  for 

efcaping 
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dcaping  from  various  dangers,  in  cafe  of  fire 
particularly,  climbing  is  one  of  the  moil  ad- 
vantageous exercifes :  and  when  it  is  taught 
fyftematically,  and  by  due  gradations,  it  is  lefs 
dangerous  than  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

One  of  the  firft  phyficians  in  Europe,  Frank, 
who  is  an  honour  to  the  gennan  nation,  re- 
commends this  excrcife.  '  The  climbing  of 
trees  and  svalls  tends  greatly  to  promote  bodily 
agility  in  boys,  and  through  means  of  this 
their  health.  Nature  feems  originally  to  have 
formed  man,  who  has  to  procure  his  food  from 
lofty  trees,  for  this  exercife  in  particular: 
confequently  it  muft  be  of  a  certain  degree 
of  utility  to  our  bodies.  But  were  it  only, 
that  youth  are  thus  familiarized,  under  good 
guidance,  with  various  dangers,  not  always  to 
be  avoided  in  common  life,  and  learn  the 
great  art  of  preferving  the  balance  of  the 
body  in  all  cafes,  much  would  be  gained  by 
this.  For  men  of  the  lower  clafs,  and  the 
peafantry,  the  art  of  climbing  is  of  more  ex* 
tenfive  utility :  by  means  of  it  children  be- 
come habituated  at  an  early  age  to  dangerous 
fituations,  and  are  thus  fecure  from  that 
dizzinefs,  which  is  often  fatal  to  many  on  the 
occurrence  of  danger.  Without  this  art,  the 
T  foldier 
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fbldier  is  in  many  cafes  incapable  of  acting; 
and  every  autumn  hundreds  break  their  necks 
or  limbs  by  falling  from  trees,  whom  more 
exercife  in  this  art  would  have  faved  V 

In  our  place  of  exercHe  we  look  out  for  a 
clump  of  trees.  Oaks,  beech,  and  other  trees, 
of  different  ages,  grow  here  clofe  together,  and 
overmadow  a  pleafant  little  fpot.  This  place 
we  appropriate  to  the  exercife  of  climbing. 

1.  Preparatory  exercifes.  Nature  has  be- 
ftowed  on  us  very  fafe  and  fufficient  imple- 
ments for  climbing,  in  our  hands,  arms,  legs» 
and  thighs.  We  muft  begin  with  ftrengthen- 
ing  thefe,  before  we  venture  upon  the  practice 
«f  climbing  itfel£  This  is  effe6led  indeed  by 
various,  gymnaftic  exertions ;  but  the  follow- 
ing exercifes  have  a  particular  tendency  to  it, 
and  are  highly  beneficial,  not  as  preparatory 
to  climbing  merely,  but  as  trials  of  firmnefs 
and  patience,  and  exciting  contempt  of  pain. 
Thefe  qualities  in  a  man  are  highly  eftimable; 
and  if  every  exercife  defcribed  in  this  book  be 
elofely  examined,  it  will  appear,  that  moft  of 
them  have  this  tendency.  Butr  to  notice  this 
particularly  in  each,  would  carry  me  too  far  ~ 
neither  is  it  judicious  hi  a,  writer,  to  foreftal 
. 

*  Syftem  of  medical  Police,  Vol.  II,  p.  644, 
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the  ideas  of  his  readers  too  much,  as  it  affords 
pleafure  to  the  reflecting  mind,  to  difcern  more 
than  is  expreffed. 

«.  Exercife  of  the  hands  and  arms  by  fuf- 
penjion*  Two  perpendicular  pofts  are  fixed  in. 
the  ground,  twelve  or  fifteen,  feet  diftant  from 
each  other.  One  ftands  nine  feet  high ;  the 
other  only  fix  or  feven.  See  PL  I,  fig.  4.  A 
crofs  beam,  at  lead  ten  inches  thick,  is  mor- 
tifed  into  the  heads  of  the  pofts,  x  x.  It's 
lower  edge,  b  b  b,  is  about  four  inches  broad; 
it's  upper,  a  a  a,  not  more  than  two  inches 
and  half,  and  rounded,  that  it  may  not  in- 
commode the  hands. 

Under  the  crofs-beam  a  form  is .  placed, 
on  which  the  boys,  who  are  to  exercife  them- 
felves,  u>nd,  the  morteft  at  the  lower  end,  the 
talleft  at  the  higher,  fo  that  all  are  able  to 
grafp  the  upper  edge  of  the  beam  with  their 
hands.  Each  ftands  with  his  face  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  beam :  at  an  appointed 
fignal  all  lift  up  their  feet,  and  the  form  is  re- 
moved. Thus  they  all  remain  fufpended; 
fupporting  their  whole  weight  by  their  arms. 
This  is  what  every  one  in  climbing  mould  be 
able  to  do.  The  conteft  here  is  decided  by 
time,  and  he  who  holds  out  longeft  is  declared 
T  2  vi<5tor, 
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victor.  The  burden  increaies  every  minute, 
and  ib  does  the  uneafmejfs  of  the  hands.  The 
face  gradually  reddens  from  the  exertion.  At 
length  one  looies  his  hands,  and  drops  to  the 
ground;  then  a  fecond;  prefently  a  third.  The 
more  flrong  and  hardy  remain  looking  down 
upon  them  with  a  fmile.  The  expreffion  of 
manly  felfcommand,  contempt  of  pain,  and 
patient  perfeverance,  is  highly  interefting  in 
the  countenances  of  thefe.  The  eonteft  con- 
tinues fix  or  eight  minutes  :  the  weaker  drop ; 
the  victor  at  length  follows  them,  after  having 
won  the  prize  by  his  perfeverance. 

It  is  not  necelfary,  to  grafp  the  beam  always 
with  one  hand  on  each  fide :  fometimes  the 
hands  may  be  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
beam  :  and  when  the  hands  and  arms  are  gra- 
dually ftr^ngthened  by  repeated  exercife,  the 
mafter  increaies  the  difficulty,  by  directing  the 
boys  to  fulpend  themfelves  by  a  fingle  hand 
only,  firit  by  the  right,  next,  and  more  fre- 
quently, by  tile  left.  The  beam,  too,  is  by 
and  by  forfaken  for  a  low  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
a  rope  ftretched  horizontally.  This  kind  of 
exercife  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Galen  mentions  a  practice  in  the  gymnafia  of 
gnvfping  a  cord,  or  pole,  and  remaining  fuf- 
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pcncled  from  it  for  fome  time,  as  a  very  robuft 
and  fatiguing  labour  *. 

Hanging  by  one  arm  is  a  variety  of  this  ex- 
ercife.  The  apparatus  is  the  fame ;  but  the 
pupils  fufpend  themfelves  by  the  arm  alone, 
by  bending  the  elbow  joint  over  the  beam, 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  hand. 

The  railing  or  fupporting  yourfelf  on  both 
hands  is  of  a  different  kind,  but  extremely 
conducive  to  ftrcng  then  ing  the  hands,  arms, 
and  moulders,  This  will  be  noticed  in  the- 
following  chapter. 

£.  E.wrcife  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  The 
object  here  is  fo  to  grafp  a  rough  ftem  of  a, 
tree,  or  a  fmooth  pole,  of  larger  or  fmallcr  di- 
mentions,  with  the  legs  and  feet,  as  to  be  able 
to  fuftain  the  body  at  any  height,  without  the 
aid  of  the  hands.  For  this  purpofe  the  pofition, 
of  the  legs  difplayed  in  PL  I,  fig.  5,  is  per- 
fectly adapted ;  and  it  is  eafily  learned.  Each 
of  the  party  having  chofen  his  tree,  the 
mafter  gives  the  word  of  command,  '  to  your 
polls !'  and  all  climb  a  little  way  up  their  trees. 
At  jthe  word,  '  hands  off1/  each  ftretches  out 

*  '  Si  quis,  fune  arrepto,  aut  etiam  pertica,  fublimis  ex 
ea  pendeat,  ac  diu  teneat,  robuftum  is  validumque  laborem 
iexercet. '  Dt  Samitate  tuenda.  Lib.  II,  cap.  9. 
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hi£  arms,  as  in  PL  6,  and  keeps  himfelf  firm  by 
his  legs  and  feet  alone. 

When  the  pupils  are  capable  of  performing 
thefe  preparatory  exercifes  to  fome  degree  of 
perfection,  every  fpecies  of  climbing  will  be 
incomparably  more  eafy  to  them.  Still  theffc 
exercifes  fhould  take  their  turn  afterwards 
occafionally,  on  account  of  their  intrinfic 
utility. 

2.  Climbing  itfelf.  The  apparatus  for  this 
purpofe  confifts  in  a  long  fixed  pole,  four 
inches  in  diameter ;  a  rope  ladder ;  a  ilender 
maft ;  a  rope  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb ; 
and,  for  the  expert,  every  tree  that  occurs. 
Moil  of  thefe  are  united  in  a  machine,  deli- 
neated in  PL  1,  fig.  6. 

AB  AB  are  two  pofts,  fixteen  feet  high,  or 
more  if  you  pleafe,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  diftant  from  each  other. 
B  B  is  a  crofsbeam,  refting  upon  thefe  pofts. 
If  you  have  a  couple  of  trees,  at  a  fuitabte 
diftance  from  each  other,  which  will  admit  a 
crofsbeam  to  be  fixed  fecurely  to  them  at  a 
proper  height,  each  end  refting  on  a  ftout 
branch,  where  it  forms  a  fork  with  the  trunk, 
the  upright  pofts  are  unneceffary.  This  frame 
fupports  our  implements :  x  x  is  a  ftraight 
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pole,  with  the  bark  on  it,  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter :  z  z,  a  rope  ladder,  furtyimed  with 
wooden  bars  at  1,  2,  and  3 :  y  y  is  the  rope, 
fattened  to  the  crofsbeam  by  a  noofe.  The 
figure  mows  how  all  thefe  are  fecured.  The 
maft,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  above,  is  fixed 
feparately  in  the  ground.  It  is  fifty  or  fixty 
feet  high,  and  plained  finooth,  the  rind  being 
firil  flripped  off.  A  (lender  fir  is  the  mod 
convenient  for  the  purpofe. 

Mode  of  evercifing.  a.  The  pupils  begin 
with  the  pole  x  x ;  for,  as  this  is  rough,  and 
fufficiently  {lender  to  be  grafped  by  the  hands, 
the  tafk  of  climbing  it  is  moil  eafy.  The 
legs  and  feet,  it  muft  be  obferved,  are  to  be 
ufed  in  the  pofitlon  reprefented  at  fig.  5.  Any 
{lender  trunk  of  a  tree  will  anfwer  the  purpole 
of  this  pole.  T3y  degrees  the  mafter  brings 
liis  pupils  to  thicker  poles,  which  they  cannot 
grafp  with  their  hands,  and  which  they  muft 
{•onfequently  embrace  with  their  arms.  In 
this  manner  they  foon  learn  to  climb  trees, 
which  they  cannot  completely  encircle  either 
with  their  arms  or  legs. 

£.  The  muft  is  far  more  difficult  to  climb, 

as  it's  furface  is  fmooth,  and  it  is  infufceptible 

of  being  grafped  by  the  hand.     This  particu- 

T  4  larly 
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larly  requires  expertnefs  in  the  elementary  ex- 
ercife  £  (p.  269. )  The  practice  itfelf  is  generally 
known,  and  it  is  in  ufe  as  a  popular  fport  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  A  few,  weeks  ago  one 
of  my  pupils  climbed  up  fuch  a  mail  filty  feet 
high,  and  fearlefly  held  himfelf  to  the  top  by 
one  arm,  while  with  the  oppofite  hand  he 
plucked  off  fome  flowers,  that  were  faftened 
there,  and  threw  them  to  his  playmates  below, 
upon  whom  he  looked  down  for  fome  time 
from  the  giddy  height.  You  may  permit  boys 
to  climb  a  maft  of  this  kind  without  any  fear; 
for  fuch  as  have  not  furmounted  all  danger  of 
giddinefs  will  never  afcend  too  high ;  and  if 
one  who  has  mould  find  his  ftrength  exhauiled, 
he  will  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  flide  down 
the  maft, 

y.  There  is  ftill  greater  difficulty  in  afcend- 
ing  the  flack  rope-ladder,  fixed  at  the  top 
alone.  It  requires  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  the  hands  and  arms,  for  they  muft  fupport 
the  body,  which  has  a  conftant  tendency  to 
bend  backwards :  and  the  continual  vacilla- 
tion, which  will  certainly  daunt  the  weak 
and  unpraclifed,  and  turn  their  heads  giddy, 
jncreafes  the  difficulty,  and  renders  this  ex- 
e?cife  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  for  our  pur- 

pofe, 
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pofe*.  If  the  ladder  be  fufnciently  flrong, 
the  mailer  permits  two  or  three  to  climb  up 
and  down  it  together,  by  whi'-h  they  learn  to 
pafs  each  other  with  facility.  Ke  who  is  coming 
down  hangs  by  one  of  the  fide  ropes,  till 
the  other  has  afcended  above  him.  The  mode 
of  climbing  is  obvious  enough,  being  the  fame 
as  with  a  common  ladder :  only,  as  the  rope- 
ladder  hangs  perpendicularly,  and  is  com- 
pletely pliable  in  every  part,  the  fleps  on  which 
the  feet  reft  are  puihed  forward,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  falls  backward  in  an  inclined 
pofition :  thus  the  weight  muft  be  fuftained 
by  the  hands,  and  the  exercife  is  rendered  fo 
laborious,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  afcend  any 
confiderable  height  in  this  way.  It  is  necei- 
fary,  therefore,  to  hold  faft  by  each  of  the  fide 
ropes,  and  keep  the  body,  as  much  as  poffible, 
not  in  a  bent  pofition,  but  extended  and  up- 

*  In  the  Journal  de  Part's  for  1791,  num.  232,  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Peterfburg  refpe&mg  ruffian  ex- 
ercifes,  in  which  this  pra&ice  of  mounting  a  rope  ladder 
not-  fixed  below  is  reckoned  a  fort  of  prodigy.  This, 
however,  it  certainly  is  not.  I  lately  faw  a  boy,  eleven 
years  old,  who  had  exercifed  with  the  rope-ladder  a  very 
little  while,  climb  up  forty  fteps  of  one,  that  was  perfectly 
Jopfe  at  bottom. 

right, 
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xight,  the  toe  pointing  at  the  fame  time  a 
little  downward. 

f.  Climbing  the  ladder.  This  exercife  is 
ufeful  for  improving  the  capacity  of  pre- 
ferring the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  arming 
againil  fit  nations  of  danger,  and  flrengthening 
the  hands  and  arms.  A  wooden  ladder  is 
placed  leaning  againft  a  wall.  Beginners 
learn  firfl  to  afcend  and  defcend  it  without 
fear;  and  then  to  go  up,  without  ufmg  the 
hands,  as  on  a  pair  of  flairs,  turn  round,  and 
come  down  in  the  fame  manner.  They  then 
climb  up  and  down  the  under  fide  of  the 
ladder;  and  at  length  this  exercife  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult,  by  employing  the  hands 
alone,  without  ufing  the  feet.  In  this  cafe 
the  climber  muft  hold  fa  by  the  run  dies, 
moving  his  hands  alternately  from  one  to  the 
other,  while  his  body  hangs  in  a  perpendicular 
pofition.  One  acquires  the  art  of  afcending 
on  the  under  fide,  creeping  through  between 
the  uppermoft  rundles,  and  defcending  upon 
all  fours,  with  his  head  downwards.  In 
doing  this  he  hooks  his  feet  over  the  rundles 
above,  and  moves  them  cautioufly  from  one 
to  another,  while  his  hands  alternately  mift 
from  one  rundle  to  another  below.  A  fecond, 
to  prove  the  flexibility  of  his  body,  winds 

himfejf 
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himfelf  like  a  fnake  through  all  the  rundles, 
palling  over  one  and  under  another  alter- 
nately, from  top  to  bottom.  A  third  afcends 
the  ladder  in  the  ufual  manner,  but,  when  he 
has  reached  the  top,  fwings  round  one  of  the 
fide  poles,  and  defcends  on  the  under  fide, 
with  or  without  the  ufe  of  his  feet.  A  fourth 
afcends  half  way,  and  then  grafps  the  ladder 
fad,  while  the  mailer  turns  it  round,  fo  that 
the  upper  fide  becomes  the  under.  Thefe 
little  trials  of  fkill  are  fufceptible  of  much 
variation. 

A  ladder  eleven  feet  long  is  fufficient  for 
thefe  purpofes.  It  muft  be  made  perfectly 
ftrong  and  fecure.  The  m  after  muft  always 
have  his  hands  ready,  to  affift  the  beginner : 
and  this  he  can  with  the  more  eafe,  as  in  ge- 
neral one  only  will  be  exercifing  at  a  time. 

5.  We  now  come  to  the  fingle  rope  *.  This 
exercife  is  more  laborious  than  the  preceding, 

*  This  gymnaflic  exercife  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  who  called  it  TO  3W  C-KOWIOV  uvxpfuyjueSai,  per  funem 
afcendere.  According  to  ancient  gems,  the  rope  was 
fattened  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top,  and  flretched 
tolerably  tight.  Galen  mentions  it  in  the  following 
words :  '  fi  quis  per  funem  manibus  apprehenfum  fcandat, 
ficuti  in  palaeftra  pueros  exercent,  qui  eos  ad  robur  praepa- 
rant/  Be  Sanitate  tuenda,  Lib,  II,  cap.  9. 

as 
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as  here  are  no  fteps,  on  which  the  feet  can 
reft ;  yet  any  boy,  who  can  climb  the  pole 
x  x  with  eafe,  can  climb  the  rope  in  nearly 
the  fame  manner  with  tolerable  facility.  The 
chief  difficulty  confifts  in  embracing  the  rope 
with  the  feet  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  .obtain 
a  firm  point  of  fupport.  In  this  the  knees 
and  legs  have  nothing  to  do,  the  ancle-joint 
alone  being  employed.  If  you  feat  yourfelf 
in  a  chair,  and  crofs  your  feet  at  the  ancles, 
you  will  have  them  precifely  in  the  proper 
pofition  for  climbing  a  rope.  In  this  manner 
you  hold  the  rope  firmly  between  the  feet  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  joint,  while  the  hands 
grafp  the  rope  above;  then,  drawing  the  feet 
higher,  and  taking  hold  with  them  again,  you 
fhift  the  hands  higher  alfo,  one  at  a  time; 
and  thus  you  proceed,  raifing  now  the  feet 
then  the  hands.  I  can  add  nothing  more 
on  the  fubjecl,  except  the  following  pre^ 
cautions. 

1.  The  rope -mutt  be  of  fuch  a  thicknefs, 
that  the  hands  will  not  mut  too  clofe,  and 
not  fo  fmooth,  as  to  flip  through  them.     For 
beginners  it  fhould  be  fattened  to  a  bough  not 
above  eight  or  nine  feet  high. 

2.  In  afcending  you   mould   come  down 
hand  after  hand,  as  in  afcending ;  for  if  you 

Hide 
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fiide  clown  by  the  hands,  the  fri6tion  will  excite 
in  them  intolerable  heat,  and  make  them  fore, 
or  gall  them  *. 

3.  The  rope  mould  not  be  grafped  between 
the  legs,  to  avoid  injury  from  friction  in 
afcending,  and  ftill  more  in  defcending,  but 
between  the  feet  at  the  ancle,  as  directed 
above.  That  the  mailer  will  take  care  the 
rope  is  not  defective  in  ftrength,  is  too  obvious 
to  be  mentioned.  It's  length  mould  be  about 
five  and  thirty  feet. 

The  expert  boy  will  foon  find  every  thing 
hitherto  mentioned  in  this  chapter  very  ealy ; 
let  us  therefore  throw  more  difficulties  in  his 
way,  for  byfurmounting  thefe  alone  will  he  daily 
augment  his  ftrength  and  energy.  Afk  him 
whether  it  be  poffible,  to  climb  the  rope  by  the 
help  of  his  hands  and  arms  alone,  without 
ufmg  his  feet.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt ;  but 
the  mailer  can  foon  convince  him  of  it's  prac- 
ticability. He  reminds  him  of  his  firil  pre- 
paratory exercife,  in  which  the  body  was  held 
for  fome  minutes  in  fufpenfion  by  means  of 

*  Sailors,  whofe  hands  are  hardened  by  continual  labour- 
ing at  the  ropes,  will  dcfcend  from  considerable  heights  in 
this  way,  which  they  call  coming  down  by  the  run :  but 
this  callolity  of  the  hand  is  by  no  means  defirable  for  thofe, 
for  whofe  ufe  this  book  is  intended.  T. 

the 
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the  hand,  and  points  out  to  him  the  flmilarity 
between  that  cafe  and  the  prefent:  he  tells 
him,  that  a  hail  man,  who  is  not  weak,  can 
lift  with  one  hand  a  weight  equal  to  that  of 
himfelf  without  much  difficulty ;  and  that  a 
perfon,  who  hangs  by  one  hand,  fupports  juft 
the  weight  of  his  own  body.  The  matter  is 
brought  to  the  teft.  At  firft  the  boy  is  foiled  : 
each  hand  fmgly,  the  left  in  particular,  is  yet 
too  feeble,  fo  to  draw  up  the  whole  body, 
that  the  other  hand  may  grafp  the  rope  above  it. 
But  the  mafter  at  firil  employs  his  hand  alfo, 
fupporting  with  it  the  climber,  and  thus  render- 
ing it  more  eafy  for  him  to  hold  himfelf  by 
one  hand  to  the  rope,  while  the  other  ieizes  it 
higher  up.  He  recommends  him  anew  to 
practife  the  exercife  of  hanging  by  one  hand, 
particularly  the  left ;  and  after  perfevering  in 
this  way  for  a  time,  he  at  laft  accomplices 
his  object,  though  this  fometimes  requires 
feveral  months.  I  know  a  few,  who  climb  up 
and  down  a  rope  in  this  manner  with  great 
facility.  This  exercife  is  one  of  the  beft  and 
moil  effectual  for  ftrengthening  all  the  mufcles 
of  the  breaft,  arms,  and  hands :  it  is  a  true 
touchitone  of  the  powers  of  thefe  parts,  and 
irm>roves  them  with  fafety. 

Youths 
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Youths  love  variety  :  nothing  excites  them 
fo  forcibly  to  exercife  as  novelty:  for  this 
therefore  the  mailer  muft  provide.  He  ob- 
ferves  to  his  pupils  :  4  we  purfue  this  exercife, 
to  render  us  ftrong:  but  fuppofe  we  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  it,  to  efcape  fome 
danger,  had  climbed  up  fome  height,  and  the 
ftrength  of  our  hands  failed  us ;  what  mould 

O 

we  do  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  If  we  defcend,  we  run 
into  the  danger  we  fought  to  avoid;  and  if 
we  fall,  we  mall  break  our  limbs,  if  not  our 
necks.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?' 

'  We  muft  hold  ourfelves  faft,  till  our  hands 
have  recovered  their  flrengthf  fays  a  thought- 
Ids  little  urchin. 

1  Very  good :  but  how  mall  we  do  this, 
without  exhaufting  the  flrength  of  our  hands 
ilill  more  ?' 

On  this  they  all  ruminate,  and  at  -  length 
find,  that  they  muft  fo  f often  themfelves  to 
the  rope,  as  to  be  conveniently  fupported  by 
it.  All  are  for  making  the  trial,  and  after 
fome  eflays  the  moil  expert  accomplishes  it  in 
the  following  manner.  He  climbs  up  a  mo- 
derate height,  and  then  flops.  Here  by  the 
help  of  one  foot  he  twifts  the  rope  three  or 
four  times  round  the  other,  as  in  Plate  I, 
fig.  7,  and  confines  the  turns  between  the  two 
1  feet 
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feet.  The  friction  hence  arifing  between  the 
feet  and  the  rope  is  fufficient  to  refift  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body.  Thus  he  obtains  a  con- 
liderable  degree  of  reft.  But  he  is  ambitious 
of  more:  he  wifhes  to  reft  perfectly  at  his 
eafe.  He  lowers  himfelf  down  by  the  hands, 
till,  holding  above  with  one  of  them,  he  can 
reach  the  loofe  part  of  the  rope  below  his  feet 
at  a ;  then  recovers  his  ereft  pofition ;  and 
paifes  this  end  of  the  rope  a  few  times  acrofs 
liis  fhoulders  and  hips,  including  the  upper 
part  of  the  rope  in  each  turn,  till  he  is  fuffi- 
eiently  fecure. 

One  clay  the  young  company  affemble  at 
their  climbing  place.  The  rope  and  rope- 
ladder  they  carry  with  them,  but  the  ladder, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  accuftomed  to  fix 
them  up,  is  not  there.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
*  Are  we  not  to  climb  to  day  r*  '  Yes:'  anfwers 
the  mailer,  '  if  you  can  fix  your  implements 
without  a  ladder/  The  moft  dexterous  hangs 
the  rope-ladder  over  his  ihoulder  by  the  laft 
ftep,  and  climbs  up  the  pole  x.  This  requires 
exertion  and  prudence  :  but  prudence  he  pof- 
fefTes,  and  of  exertion  he  is  not  afraid.  Thus  in 
a  few  minutes  the  rope-ladder  is  thrown  over 
the  crofs-beam,  and  made  faft.  Another  afcends 
this  ladder  with  the  rope,  throws  over  the  end  in 

which 
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wrhicla  an  eye  is  fpliced,  fo  that  it  hangs  down 
fuffteiently  -to  b,e  reached  by  thole  below,  who 
draw  the  other  end  through  it,  an-d  thus  all  is 
ready.  When  they  are  no  longer  wanted, 
they  are  taken  -down  by  the  fame  means  ;  and 
thus  there  is  no  farther  oceafion  for  a  ladder. 

Frequently  a  hint  from  the  mafler  is  .enough, 
to  infpire  every  one  with  eagernefs  to  over- 
come difficulties,  for  which  youth  can  never 
be  rendered  too  prompt. 

A  better  method  of  taking  down  the  im- 
plements is  foon  d-ifcovered  by  foine  bold  little 
fellow.  He  climbs  up  the  pole  x,  and  gets 
aftride  the  crofs-beam.  Firit  he  looies  the 
ladder-:  then  he  goes  on  farther,  Hackens  the 
noofe  of  the  rope  a  little,  and  calls  out  to  thofe 
below,  to  hold  fait  the  other  end.  This  they 
do.  lie  now  gets  off  the  crofs-beam,  holding 
by  the  rope  clofe  to  the  eye,  and  is  lowered 
.down  with  it  gradually  by  the  reft  *. 

*  Probably  fome  of  my  readers  will  tarn  giddy  here: 
yet  I  can  afliire  them,  that  I  have  feen  this  manoeuvre  per- 
formed many  hundred  times,  without  the  lead  accident 
threatening  to  occur,  when  performed  by  an  expert  boy. 
What  practice  can  effe'ft,  and  how  all  danger  yanlflies 
before  it,  muft  not  be  forgotten.  With  fix  young  expe- 
rienced cli  nbers  I  once  vifited  the  BaumannJb&Ie  *.  We 

*  A  Subterranean  cavern  in  Germany  fo  called.     T. 

U  penetrate  1 
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But  even  this  is  more  than  is  necefiary.  It 
is  fufficient,  to  climb  up  the  rope  merely,  loofe 
the  rope-ladder,  and  lower  yourfelf  down  with 
the  eye  of  the  rope. 

Precautions.  1.  The  mafter  will  not  fufTer 
this  to  be  attempted  by  any,  but  thofe  who 
are  very  expert ;  and  thefe  he  will  exercife 
firfl  at  a  height  of  feyen  or  eight  feet. 

?.  In  coming  down  with  the  eye  of  the 
rope,  the  hands  muft  never  be  fuffered  to 
come  too  near  to  the  part  of  the  rope  that  is 
running  through  it. 

Another  eafy  variation  with  the  rope  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner.  Let  one 
end  of  the  rope  be  fattened  to  the  bough  of  a 
tree  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  other  end 
to  another  about  ten  paces  diflant,  at  the 
height  of  five  feet,  flretching  it  as  tight  as 
poffible.  On  this  inclined  rope  three  different 
exercifes  may  be  performed. 

The  climber  takes  hold  of  the  rope,  and 
throws  his  legs  over.it,  fo  as  to  hang  with  his 
tack  toward  the  ground.  In  this  pofition  he 

penetrated  to  the  fartheft  end  of  it.  This  is  confidere4 
by  many  as  a  very  perilous  enterprife,  yet  not  one  of  the 
youths  could  find  the  leaft  danger  in  it.  flow  happened 
this? 

draws. 
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draws  himfelf  up  by  his  hands,  letting  his  legs 
flide  after,  and  then  comes  down  again  in  the 
fame  manner.  This  is  an  eafy  exercife.  It  is 
more  difficult,  when  the  climber  is  required, 
as  foon  as  he  has  afcended,  to  let  the  body 
and  legs  hang  down,  and  defcend  by  means 
of  his  hands  alone :  but  the  moii  difficult  is, 
to  afcend  the  rope  by  means  of  the  hands 
folely,  while  the  body  and  legs  hang  from  it 
perpendicularly. 

Nothing  calls  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body 
into  a6tion  more  than  the  following  exercife, 
The  rope  is  ft  retched  horizontally  between 
two  trees.  From  this  the  pupils  fufpend  them- 
felves  in  turn  by  the  hands,  their  feet  not 
touching  the  ground,  and  try  who  can  crofs 
the  legs  over  it  ofteneft.  Fifteen  times  are  a 
great  many. 

Thefe  exercifes  with  the  rope  and  rope- 
ladder  deferve  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
becaufe  they  may  be  of  great  utility  in  cafes 
of  fire.  Did  boys  learn  to  climb  with  facility 
and  caution,  they  would  feldom  have  occafion. 
to  leap  out  of  a  window  three  flory  high  from 
a  houfe  on  fire,  and  dam  themfelves  to  pieces 
on  the  pavement  *. 

*  All  our  bedrooms  at  Schnepfenthal  are  provided  with 
roperladders, 

U  2  Hitherto 
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Hitherto  we  have  exercifed  OUT  dexterity  m 
climbing  with  implements,  of  the  ftrength  of 
which  we  are  certain,  fo  that  with  them  we 
are  in  little  or  no  danger.  With  trees  it  is  very 
different.  Boughs  are  often  treacherous  fup- 
ports,  the  nature  of  the  wood  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  and  this  kind  of  climbing  therefore 
demands  th£  vigilant  attention  of  the  mailer, 
In  afcending  the  trunk  there  is  »o  danger: 
with  the  firft  branch  the  danger  commences, 
though  the  exercife  is  performed  with  inore 
eafe.  In  this  the  following  precautions  a^e  tQ 
be  ohferved, 

1.  At  firft  the  mafter  fuffers  not  his  pupil 
to  climb  high,  but  to  keep  fo  low,  that  he  can 
eafily  watch  his  motions.     He  ftands  by  him; 
cautions  him  againft  this  bough  or  that  ;  and 
forcibly  inculcates    the    important    rule,   to 
depend  almoft  wholly  on  the  hands,  and  truft 
little  to  the  feet,    which    are   always  liable; 
to  flip, 

2.  He  will  not  allow  any  climbing  on  trees 
diverted  of  their  leaves,  as  on  thefe  the  dea$ 
branches  cannot  be  diftinguiihed. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  judgment  of 
the  pupil  gradually  increafes  with  his  dexterity 
and  courage.  In  a  little  time  he  paries  from 
tree  $o  the  next,  and  fo  &n  through  a 
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whole  row.  If  he  be  expert  with  the  rope, 
he  will  not  always  climb  up  and  down  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  but  lay  hold  of  any  bough 
of  fufficient  ftrength,  that  hangs  low  enough, 
and  thus  get  up,  or  let  himfelf  down,  by 
means  of  his  hands. 

By  way  of  fport,  or  to  try  the  dexterity  of 
his  pupils,  the  mailer  leads  them  to  a  clump 
of  trees,  and  while  he  is  counting  fifteen 
every  one  muft  climb  up  fome  tree  fo  high,  as 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  cane.  All  exert 
themfelves,  with  much  laughter,  to  efcape  the 
ftick,  as  if  fome  wild  beafl  were  at  their  heels. 
If  any  one  be  defective  in  agility,  he  will  be 
reached,  and  receive  the  penance  of  a  few 
playful  flrokes. 

After  thefe  and  other  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
which  fofter  the  young  man's  courage,  teach 
him  caution,  and  inure  him  to  the  prefervation 
of  his  balance;  he  will  be  every  where  at 
home,  will  traverfe  rude  heaps  of  wood  or 
ftones,  afcend  or  defcend  fleep  heights  without 
any  fenfation  of  giddineis,  climb  rocks,  and 
b.e  (lopped  by  no  obftacle,  that  is  capable  of 
being  furmounted. 


U  3  CHAR 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

PRESERVATION   OF   EQUILIBRIUM,  OR   BALANCING, 
AND    EXERCISES    CONNECTED    WITH    IT. 

DANCING  on  the  tight  rope  had 
been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  ftroliing  art 
fo  early  as  the  times  of  tlie  greeks,  among 
whom  it  was  well  known.    We  look  upon  it  with 
contempt,  though  it  excites  our  ailonifhment, 
becaufe  we  confound  the  moral  worth  of  the 
art  with  the  moral  character  of  the  performers. 
This  is  evidently  unjuft.     An  art,   which  fo 
eminently  difplays  the  agility  of  the  human 
body,  as  to  excite  our  wonder,  merits  more 
efteem.     We  cannot,  however,  introduce  it  in 
it's  full  extent  into  our  fyilem  of  corporal 
education,   as  it  requires  too  much  time  to 
learn  :  but  we  can  adopt  fome  imitations  of  it, 
as  a  ilep  to  the  acquifition  in  a  certain  degree 
of  the  uncommon  agility  attainable  by  it's 
means. 

If  we  endeavour  to  preferve  the  equilibrium 
of  our  own  bodies,  or  to  balance  with  our  hand 
any  thing  that  is  continually  in  danger  of 
falling,  we  fliall  find  prompt,  judicious,  adroit 
movements  and  bendings  of  the  body  requifite. 
By  this,  hardihood,  prefence  of  mind,  and 

juftnefs 
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juftnefs  of  eye  are  exercifed ;  and  the  body 
gradually  acquires  a  readinefs  at  avoiding  a 
fall  by  a  dexterous  leap.  Thefe  are  no  incon- 
fiderable  advantages,  accruing  particularly 
from  this  exercife ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
equally  contributes  to  the  general  ends,  for 
which  gymnaftics  are  to  be  recommended. 

I.    BALANCING    OF    OUR    OWN    BODY. 

a.  Standing  on  one  leg.    I  take  this  exercife 
firft,  becaufe  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  prepa- 
ratory introduction  to   thofe   that  follow,   is 
eafy  in  itfelf,   and  perfectly  void  of  danger. 
The  mailer  places  his  pupils  in  a  row,  about  £ 
yard  diftant  from  each  other.     At  the  word 
of  command  all  lift  up  the  right  or  left  leg, 
and  try  who  can  ftand  longeft  upon  the  other. 
This  may  feem  very  uninterefting ;  but  I  can 
affirm,   that  the  neceffary  difplay  of  patience 
and    perfeverance    exhibits   a  very   amufmg 
fpeclacle.      I  have  feen  boys  ftand   in  this 
manner  half  an  hour.      Let  any  man  ftand 
fome  time  upon  one  leg,  and,  if  he  attend  to 
the  exertion  of  all  it's  mufcles,  and  thofe  of 
the  thigh;  he  will  at  once  be  convinced  of  the 
phyiical  utility  of  this  exercife.      That  the 
legs  mufl  be  exercifed  alternately  is  fufficiently 
obvious; 

U  4  The 
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The  mailer  next  begins  to  vary  the  . 
He  places  himfelf  in  front,  and  cli*e6ts  the 
pupils  what  they  are  to  xlo  by  words,  or  by 
his  own  example.  For  this  I  need  give  only 
brief  hints.  Standing  on  the  left  leg,  they 
place  the  right,  with  the  knee  bent,  acrofs  the 
left  calf,  knee,  or  ham ;  or  ftretch  k  o&t  a& 
far  as  poffible  forward,  backward,  ,to  the  right, 
or  to  the  left.  They  hold  the  heel  of  the 
right  foot  in  the  right  hand,  in  the  left  hand, 
forwards,  and  backwards.  They  hold  the  toe 
in  the  fame  manner.  They  read  a  few  lines 
out  of  a  book  held  upon  the  knee.  They 
write  in  the  fame  way.  When  the  hands  are- 
not  otherwife  employed,  they  may  clap  them, 
or  place  them  a  kimbq,.  behind  the  back^ 
iipon  the  headr  &c.  The  mafter  takes  a 
tolerably  heavy  ilone,  or  fandbag,  and  gives 
it  to  the  firft  in  the  row,  who  hands  it  to  the 
next,  and  thus  it  is  paiTed  from  one  to  another 
till  it  reaches  thq  laft.  This,,  partly  from  the 
additional  weight,  partly  from  the  neceffity  of 
reaching  fideways,  has  confiderable  effect  on 
the  equilibrium,  and  renders  it  more  difficult 
to  balance  the  body.  Sometimes  the  bag  is 
thrown,  inftead  of  being  handed,  from  one  to 
the  other.  This  excrcife  is  ftill  more  difficult, 

and 
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and  one  or  another  is  often  lofing  his  balance 
at  it 

Frequently  the  matter  di reels  his  pupils,  ta 
pull  off  their  coats  in  this  pofition,  and  put 
them  on  again. 

Thefe  exercifes  may  he  varied  with  others  ; 
but  the  following,  with  which  I  mall  conclude 
this  fubjeel,  are  particularly  elegant.  The 
pupils  take  hold  of  their  toe,  and  carry  it  to 
the  lips,  firft  forwards,  and  then  backwards. 
By  degrees  they  muft  acquire  the  ability  of 
doing  it  without  ufing  the  hand,  but  for  this 
they  rnuft  be  exerciied  very  early.  Farther :  at 
flic  word  of  command  the  pupils  Itretch  out  the 
right  leg  ilraight  before  them,  and  ilowly  fit 
clown  on  the  ground,  without  touching  it 

O  '  © 

with  the  right  foot,  or  with  the  hands.,  which 
likewife  muft  be  ftretched  out  forward :  they 
then  rife  up  in  the  fame  manner,  without 
moving  from  their  placer  Mr.  Villaume,  in 
his  enay  on  forming  the  body  *,  wim.es 
children  might  never  be  permitted,  to  pull  off 
boots  fitting,  or  fteadying  themfelves  by  any 
object.  I  not  only  agree  with  him  perfectly 

*  Re<vifon  des  gefammten  Sckul-  und  Erxiekiingfwefens-, 
*  Review  of  the  Management  of  Schools  and  Education 
in  general/  Vol.  Ill,  p.  442, 

ill 
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in  this,  but  am  of  opinion,  that  they  fhould 
neither  fit,  nor  be  any  way  fupported,  while1 
they  pull  off  any  garment.  The  fupplenefs 
of  the  joints  in  general  would  gain  confider- 
ably  by  this. 

Of  the  exercifes  juft  defcribed  I  find  little 
notice  in  the  ancients ;  though  Galen  defcribes 
fomething  not  very  unlike  them  in  the  mrvXi^fiy 
of  the  greeks  *.  The  perfon  walked  a  tiptoe,^ 
extending  his  hands  and  arms  over  his  head, 
and  moving  them  brifkly  backwards  and 
forwards.  Before  I  met  with  this  paffage  in 
Galen,  I  had  feen  the  fame  thing  performed 
by  one  of  my  pupils,  from  his  own  invention. 
He  walked  forwards,  not  merely  on  his  toes, 
but  on  the  ends  of  his  toes,  fo  that  the  foles 
of  his  feet  were  perpendicular,  moving  his- 
hands  backward  and  forward. 

b.  Balancing  on  the  edge  of  a  plank.  The 
mafter  at  length  brings  his  pupils  to  a  plank, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  fixed  in  the  ground 
on  it's  edge.  The  upper  edge  muft  not  be 
above  a  foot  from  the  ground,  fo  that  no  one 
can  be  hurt  by  a  fall.  Here  his  pupils  try 

*  De  Sanitate  tuenda,  lib.  II,  cap.  10.  *  Eft  autem 
«r;TuXt^sty,  il  quis  fummis  pedibus  ingrediens,  tenfas  in 
fablime  manus,  hanc  antorfum,  illam  retrorfum>  celerrimg 
moveat,  &c.* 

who 
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who  can  preferve  their  balance  on  it  longeft, 
ftanding  on  one  foot.  This  is  a  pleafant  ex- 
ercife,  as  it  affords  much  laughter.  The  fame 
board  is  ufed  to  walk  on,  as  a  ropedancer  does 
on  his  rope.  In  this  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  toes  mufl  be  turned  outwards  as  much  as 
poffible. 

c.'  Walking  on  a  pole.  An  implement  in- 
difpenfable  in  our  gymnaftics  is  delineated  in 
PI.  I,  fig.  8.  It's  principal  part  is  a  round 
pole,  A  B,  about  fixty  four  feet  long,  placed 
horizontally.  It's  large  end  is  fquared,  and 
let  into  the  thick  poil  C,  which  is  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  in  which  it  can  be 
fupported  at  different  heights,  by  means  of  an 
iron  bolt,  or  wooden  pin,  paffing  through  it, 
the  hole  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  and  a  correfponding 
hole  in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  poft.  It's 
middle  is  fupported  by  the  ftand  D,  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  C,  it  can  be  placed  higher  or 
lower.  The  end  B,  being  unfupported,  has  a 
certain  degree  of  play.  The  diftance  from  A 
to  x  is  twenty  eight  feet :  the  upper  fide  of 
the  pole  is  commonly  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  mould  be  fand,  or  foft  turf. 
The  exercifes  performed  on  this  are  various : 
I  mail  proceed  from  the  more  eafy  to  the  more 
difficult. 

*.  The 
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«.  The  beginners,  boys  of  fix  -or  feven 
old,  are  led  along  the  pole  in  it's  loweft  fitu- 
ation.  The  toes  rn-uft  be  turned  ftraight  out- 
wards, and  care  muil  be  taken,  that  the  body 
is  kept  in  a  good  pofition.  The  boys  foon 
accuilom  themfelves  to  this  little  walk,  and 
the  vacillation  of  the  end.  By  degrees  they 
acquire  courage;  and  learn  to  -preferve  their 
balance.  To  exercife  them  at  leaping  off 
adroitly,  the  mailer  at  fti  ft  makes  them  do  fo 
at  his  -direclion,  :by  and  by  he  pulls  them 
gently  by  the  hand  unawares,  fo  as  to  make 
them  jump  down.  All  this  is  done,  as  obferved 
above,  with  the  mailer's  leading :  but  this  he 
will  gradually  diminiih.  If  at  firft  he  held 
the  tyro  fail  by  the  arm,  he  will  lead  him  at 
length  by  the  end  of  his  finger  alone,  and  at 
laft  merely  hold  out  his  hand  in  readinefs  to 
aflift.  Thus  the  pupil  learns, 

£.  to  go  alone.  The  mailer  will  ftill  be  at 
his  fide ;  o'bferve  how  he  carries  his  body,  and 
places  his  feet,  on  which  every  thing  depends  ; 
and  affift  him  when  neceffary. 

y.  When  he  is  perfectly  expert,  not  merely 
at  walking  boldly  and  perfectly  from  one  end 
of  the  pole  to  the  other,  but  at  leaping  off 
fafely,  when  he  lofes  his  balance,  without 


clanger  of  falling,  the  mailer 


increafes 
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f.  in-creafes  the  difficulty,  by  placing  ftones 
tvpoa  the  pole,  or  holding  a  Hick  before  his 
feet,  over  which  he  mult  itep,  or  by  giving  the 
end  B  greater  motion  than  it  would  have  of 
itfelf, 

*,  Hitherto  the  pupil  has  walked  only  from 
A  to  B,  and  then  leaped  off.  By  degrees  he 
is  brought  to  turn  himfelf  at  the  end  B,  and 
walk  back  to  A.  Before  he  does  this,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  he  has  praclifed  turning 
feveral  times  on  the  thicker  part  of  the  pole. 

£.  The  pupil  having  now  learned  to  walk 
with  perfect  fecurity,  the  mailer  puts  a  new 
difficulty  in  his  way,  he  fets  him  to  walk  back- 
wards ;  I  mean,  to  walk  from  A  to  B,  with  his 
face  toward  A. 

When  this  is  attained,  it  may  be  fufficient ; 
many  will  think  it  unneceflaiy,  for  their 
children  to  acquire  flill  farther  expertnefs  in 
walking  on  narrow  ftufaces.  But  I  could  wifli 
not  to  flop  here,  and  therefore  propofe  what 
follows.  I  consider  walking  on  a  rope,  under 
proper  conditions,  as  far  more  fafe  and  elegant 
than  walking  on  a  pole.  Accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Villaume  aiks,  would  it  not  be  right  to 
team  the  art  of  funambulation,  both  on  the 
tight  and  flack  rope  ?  with  regard  to  the  tight 
yope,  I  readily  anfwer  yes.  Funambulation, 

it 
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it  muft  be  confeffed,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
ufually  practifed  as  an  art,  requires  too  much 
time  to  learn,  and  endangers  the  neck :  but, 
were  thefe  two  objections  removed,  I  do  not 
fee,  why  youths  mould  be  reftrained  from  a 
beneficial  purfuit,  to  which  they  readily 
incline,  becaufe  it  affords  them  pleafure. 

Let  the  ground  be  deep  fand ;  and,  inftead 
of  the  ufual  rope,  let  a  ftrong  belt  be  ufed,  the 
breadth  of  the  hand,  and  not  above  two  feet, 
or  two  feet  and  half,  from  the  ground.  Under 
thefe  conditions,  I  prefer  funambulation  to 
walking  on  the  pole;  both  with  refpect  to 
ikfety,  and  to  the  dexterity  to  be  required  by 
it,  though  I  have  never  employed  it  myfelf. 
From  it's  proximity  to  the  ground  there  is  no 
danger  of  ^  fevere  fall,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
belt  tends  to  fliorten  the  time  of  learning. 
Such  a  belt  would  be  mofl  conveniently  made 
of  three  or  four  ropes  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thumb,  confined  together  by  interweaving  a 
Header  cord.  The  machinery  for  extending 
it,  and  the  exercifes  performed  on  it  are  fumV 
eiently  known  *. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  my  author  here.  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  one,  who  was  expert  in  walking  on  the  pole,  would 
not  require  much  time  to  learn  to  walk  on  a  thick  rope, 

-like 
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To  return  to  the  pole. 

Precautions.  1.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
in  walking  on  it,  to  turn  the  toes  outward. 

2.  Shoes  with  high  heels  are  improper  for 
this,  as  for  many  other  exercifes.  Shoes  with- 
out heels  are  the  beft,  as  they  never  occafion 
falls  *.  In  very  dry  weather  the  foles  of  the 
fhoes  and  the  furface  of  the  pole  are  too 
fmooth,  on  which  account  they  mould  be 
rubbed  with  chalk, 

4.  To  improve  them  in  a  proper  carriage  and 
fupplenefs  of  body,  courage,  and  adroitnefs  in 
leaping  off,  and  faying  themfelves  in  cafe  of 
falling,  qualities  already  acquired  in  a  great 
degree  by  walking  on  the  pole,  other  exercifes. 
remain  to  be  recommended,  which  are  among 
the  moft  elegant  of  the  exercifes  in  the  gym- 
naftic  art. 

like  that  ufed  by  ropedancers  in  general,  and  would  tread 
on  it  with  far  more  certainty  and  fecurity,  than  on  a  flat 
belt,  the  Airfare  of  which  would  be  continually  inclining 
from  it's  horizontal  pofition  and  returning  to  it  again,  as 
the  foot  bore  upon  either  fide  with  unequal  ftrefs,  or  was 
removed  from  it,  thus  every  moment  deceiving  the  perfon 
walking  on  it.  T. 

*  I  think  it  moft  advifable,  for  children  to  perform 
their  exercifes  in  general  in  the  fhoes  ami  drefs  they  com- 
monly wear,  that  they  may  be  on  ail  occafions  ready  to 
exert  any  dexterity  they  have  acquired*  without  being  in* 
£ ommoded  by  their  garments.  T. 

d.  Vaulting 
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d.  Vaulting  aft  ride  the  pole.  It  is  tolerably 
eafy,  for  a  perfon  to  feat  himfclf  upon  any 
object,  not  higher  than  the  pit  of  the  ftomaeli^ 
by  taking  a  preparatory  fpring  (fee  p.  204), 
immediately  placing  his  hands  on  the  object, 
and  then  leaping  upon  it.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner he  may  leap  over  the  object,  if  it  be  not 
too  wide.  This  we  apply  to  the  pole.  At 
firft  the  little  beginners  are  lilted  upon  it : 
they  then  learn  to  climb  up  as  well  as  they 
can :  this  at  length  is  not  permitted,  but  they 
are  made  to  vault  upon  it  For  this  purpofe 
they  are  exercifed  leparatcly  at  iirft,  the  matter 
{landing  by,  to  fave  them  from  falling. 
Afterwards  it  is-  performed,  as-  well  as  the 
following  exereifes,  at  command ;  when  it  not 
only  affords  a  pleafing  fpectacler  but  teaches 
the  moil  prompt  activity.  Even  on  this  account 
it  is  highly  to  be  recommended,  I  will  defer ibe 
it  as  accurately  and  clearly  as  poffible. 

Six  orTeven  boys  fraud  in  a  line  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  pole,  one  ftep  from  it.  The  mafter 
Itands  on  the  other  fide,  facing  them.  To 
make  them  attentive,  he  gives  the  word, 
'  prepare !'  He  lifts  up  his  right  hand,  and 
they  all  do  the  fame.  On  his  letting  it  fall, 
they  take  a  ihort  fpring  toward  the  pole, 
place  their  hands  upon  it,  and  leaping  up, 
throw  their  right  leg  over  it,  fo  as  to-  beitride 

it 
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it  The  matter  fees,  that  they  feat  themfelves 
in  a  proper  pofition,  which  is  that  of  a  good 
horfeman.  By  way  of  change,  the  pupils 
may  be  placed  fix  or  eight  paces  from  the 
pole,  take  a  brifk  run,  a  greater  preparatory 
fpring,  and  raife  their  bodies  in  leaping  much 
higher  above  it.  The  more  juftly  they  keep 
time  in  thefe  performances,  the  more  pleafmg 
the  fpeclacle.  If  the  matter  would  have  the 
manoeuvre  feveral  times  repeated,  they  mutt 
get  off'  likewife  at  the  word  of  command.  At 
the  word  '  off !'  they  are  all  attentive :  he  lifts 
up  his  hand,  they  raife  both  theirs :  he  lets  it 
fall,  they  place  theirs  on  the  pole  juft  before 
them,  raife  their  bodies  up,  and,  throwing  the 
right  leg  over  the  pole  behind  them,  fpring 
back  to  their  former  pofition.  In  both  thefe 
manoeuvres  neither  the  leg,  knee,  nor  foot, 
ftill  lefs  the  body,  mutt  touch  the  pole. 

e.  Rifitig  on  the  hands.  Suppofmg  the  boys 
properly  featcd  altride  the  pole,  they  are  now 
to  raife  up  the  body  at  command  by  means  of 
the  hands.  The  word,  '  rife,'  is  given,  to 
excite  attention.  The  matter  raifes  his  hand, 
they  iuftantly  lift  both  arms  over  their  heads  : 
he  lets  it  fall,  they  clap  their  hands  on  the 
pole  before  them,  and  raife  themfelves  as  high 
as  they  can  from  their  feat.  In  this  manner 
X  they 
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they  try,  who  can  fupport  liinifelf  longefL 
Here  again  we  liavc  a  difplay  of  manly  exertion 
and  perfevcrance.  By  and  by  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  begins  to  advance  forward  along  the 
pole  on  his  hands,  and  is  imitated  by  the  reft. 

But  we  do  not  ftop  here.  The  in  after  tells 
his  pupils,  that  it  is  practicable  for  them,  to 
raife  themfelvcs  fo  high,  as  to  place  their  feet 
on  the  pole,  juft  behind  their  hands.  This 
requires  ftrength  in  the  arms  and  fhouldersy 
and  in  the  pectoral  and  dorfal  mufcles*:  they 
attempt  it,  however,  and  after  long  practice 
fucceed.  Thence  we  come  to 

f.  The  Jiandhig  up  on  the  pole.  Great  fup- 
plenefs  of  the  joints,  and  fkill  in  preferving 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body  are  nccerTary  for 
this.  When  feveral  have  acquired  the  art,  it  may 
be  performed  at  command.  Every  one  being 
feated  aft  ride,,  the  matter  gives  the  word  :  c  up  P 
At  this  they  are  all  attentive.  Pie  raifes  his 
hand  ;  they  all  raife  theirs,  as  in  the  preceding 
inftance:  he  lets  it  fall  ;  they  clap  theirs  on 
the  pole  clofe  before  them,  and  fpring  the  legs 
upwards,  with  the  whole  of  the  body  beneath 
the  fhoulders,  fo  that  the  feet  are  brought 
upon  the  pole,  in  the  firft  pofition,  clofe  behind 
the  \  hands,  on  which  the  body  inftantly 

affumep 
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aHumes  an  erect  pofture,  fo  that  all  ftand  up 
at  once. 

To  this  is  added  the  fitting  down  on  the  pole, 
in  which  the  preceding  manoeuvres  are  juil  re- 
verfed.    The  words,  *  relume  your  feat !'  are  em- 
ployed to  fix  the  attention.  The  mailer  raifes  his 
hand ;  the  pupils,  as  before,  raife  theirs :  he  de- 
preffes  it;  they  place  theirs  on  the  pole,  fupport 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  bent 
forwards,  upon  them,  and  let  themfelves  down 
gently  aft  ride  the  pole.     I  infift  upon  the  word 
gently,   to  avoid  all  danger  of  a  blow.     He 
who  is  incapable  of  maintaining  his  equili- 
brium, while  fupporting  the  body  on  his  hands, 
muft  come  down  to  his  feat  fuddenly ;  expert- 
nefs  at  the  preceding  exercife,   therefore,  of 
rifing  and  going  forward  on  the  hands,  muft 
be  acquired  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
this. 

The  mafter,  as  I  have  more  than  once  re- 
marked, muft  be  frequently  introducing  varia- 
tions in  the  exercifes  of  his  pupils,  to  improve 
their  dexterity  in  different  ways.  He  obferves  to 
them  one  day,  that  {landing  up  on  the  pole  with 
the  afliilance  of  the  hands  is  a  trifle ;  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  impracticable,  to  hold  the 
hands  clafped  over  the  head,  and  rife  up  thus. 
This  excites  their  curioiity :  they  make  the 
X  2  attempt, 
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attempt,  and  before  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  following  mode  is  invented. 

A  youth  fits  aftride ;  lifts  his  knees  up,  till 
they  are  nearly  clofe  together  on  the  pole; 
and,  bending  his  body  forward,  gives  it  a 
fwihg,  fo  as  to  raile  Jiimfclf  upon  his  knees. 
He  then  Hides  one  of  his  knees  backwards, 
fo;as  to  get  it  upon  the  moft  elevated  part 
of.  the  circumference  of  the  pole,  balances- 
himielf  upon  this  knee,  places  the  oppolite  foot 
upon  the  pole,  and  then  Fifes  irp. 

'Very  well;'  obferves  the  mafter;  l  but  I 
know  a  fborter  method,  though  more  difficult 
to  fuch  as  are  defective  in  agility.  When  you 
are  aftride  the  pole,  fet  one  foot  upon  it  as 
clofe  to  yourfclf  as  you  can,  and  then  rife  up. ' 
Upon  this  they  firft  make  the  trial  on  plain 
ground,  to  fit  down  from  ftanding  upon  one 
leg,  and  again  to  rife  up  with  the  afliftance  of 
one  leg  alone.  This  fucceeds ;  they  repair  to 
the  pole,  and  are  equally  fuccefeful  there. 

g.  Vaulting  up  on  the  pole.  All  thefe  little 
arts  being  mafterecl,  a  certain  gracefulnefs  in 
performing  them  acquired,  and  ftrength  com- 
bined with  agility,  we  wiih  for  fomething  more. 
The  mafter  propoies  to  his  pupils,  to  place 
themfelves  erect  on  the  pole,  without  firil 
beftriding  it,  or  even  touching  it  for  more 

than 
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than  a  fingle  inltant.  This  (taggers  them, 
when  he  fhows  them  by  his  own  example  how 
it  is  to  be  done.  Standing-  a  few  paces  from 
the  pole,  he  runs  toward  it,  takes  a  ihort  pre- 
paratory fpring,  lays  his  hands  on  the  pole, 
leaps  up  ib  as  to  bring  his  feet  between  them, 
and  is  creel  in  a  moment.  The  more  expert 
alone  muft  be  fullered  to  attempt  this.  Each 
makes  the  trial  fingly,  and  the  matter  places 
himfelf  on  the  other  fide  of  the  pole,  in  order 
to  affift  him  if  neceifaiy  by  laying  hold  of  th<? 
arm,  and  fare  him  from  any  danger.  When 
feveral  can  accomplifli  this  feat  with  perfccl; 
fccurity,  they  may  perform  it  altogether,  at 
the  word  of  command.  It  will  be  eafier  at 
firft  to  praclife  this  neat  exercife  on  a  table. 

h.  The  pafs.  By  the  preceding  exercifes 
our  pupils  are  brought  to  ftand  on  this  narrow 
liirface,  walk,  and  turn  upon  it,  with  facility. 
At  length,  two  walking  upon  it  at  the  fame 
time  mcetr.. and  would  pals  each  other,  without 
leaping  down.  How  is  this  to  be  accoin- 
pliihed  ?  They  take  hold  of  each  other's  arms ; 
place  their  right  feet  clofe  to  each  other  in  the 
fifth  pofition ;  count  one,  tAvo,  three ;  and 
immediately  turn  round  each  other  to  the 
left,  taking  a  ftep  with  the  left  foot  to  the 
right  of  each  other.  Thus  they  will  have 
X  3  change^ 
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changed  places :  but  they  mud  balance  their' 
weight  againft  each  other  with  accuracy, 
•  otherwife  they  will  be  forced  to  leap  off,  to 
avoid  a  fall. 

i.  Gaining  the  balance.  Two  perfons  iland 
on  the  thicker  half  of  the  pole,  each  holding 
a  ropedancer's  pole  with  both  hands,  croffing 
that  of  his  antagonift  in  the  middle,  and  pufh- 
ing  him  with  it  ficleways,  till  one  lofes  his 
balance. 

j.  The  turn  fitting.  This  is  no  very  eafy 
performance,  if  it  be  done  tolerably  quickly, 
and  without  touching  the  pole  with  either 
hand.  The  manner  of  doing  it  is  obvious : 
one  leg  muft  be  thrown  over  firft,  and  then 
the  other. 

k.  Vaulting  over  the  pole  is  an  exercife 
tending  greatly  to  promote  agility.  The 
perfon  places  himfelf  a  ftep  from  the  pole, 
takes  a  fhort  preparatory  fpring,  places  his 
hands  at  the  lame  time  on  the  pole,  and 
throws  both  his  legs  over  it,  the  hands  forming 
the  point,  round  which  the  body  turns.  The 
mafter  exercifes  his  pupils  fingly  at  firft,  (land- 
ing himfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pole ; 
and  teaches  them  to  leap  over  either  way, 
fwinging  the  body  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
The  following  mode  is  fomewhat  more  diffi- 
cult 
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cult.  The  perfon  about  to  vault  over  ftancls 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  pole,  with  his  right 
fide  toward  it ;  runs  along  it  by  two  or  three 
fhort  (tops ;  takes  a  preparatory  fpring,  lays 
his  right  hand  in  the  mean  time  on  the  pole, 
and,  leaping  up,  throws  his  legs  and  body 
over.  In  this  cafe  the  legs  are  thrown 
forward,  ib  that  the  heel  and  calf  are  next  the 
pole  in  pairing  over  it :  in  the  former,  they 
were  thrown  backward,  fo  that  the  toes  and 
knees  were  turned  toward  it.  The  fame  mould 
be  practifed  with  the  left  hand.  When  feveral 
have  learned  either  of  thefe  exercifes  tho- 
roughly, they  may  perform  it  together  at  com- 
mand. In  both  it  mud  be  obfcrved,  that  the 
feet  are  to  be  kept  clofe  together. 

1.  Secfazc.  A  itout  plank,  iixteen  feet  long, 
i.s  fupported  in  the  centre  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  Two  of  our  young  pupils  place 
themfelves  ftanding  one  at  each  end,  and  gra- 
dually let  the  plank  in  motion  up  and  down, 
prefervmg  their  equilibrium.  At  length  they 
become  fo  expert  at  it,  that  they  can  leap  up 
a  foot  or  more  in  the  air,  and  alight  again  in 
their  proper  ftanding  place.  In  doing  this  the 
feet  muft  be  always  clofe  together,  and  the 
whole  body  kept  in  a  proper  pofition.  That 
the  plank  may  not  deviate  from  it's  direction, 
X  4  it 
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it  is  fufpended  between  two  pofts,  driven  into 
the  ground,  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  admit  it's 
playing  freely  between  them,  by  means  of  an 
iron  axle,  the  projecting  ends  of  which  are 
received  into  two  iron  nuts,  one  in  each  poft. 
This  exercife,  which  tends  greatly  to  promote 
adroitnefs,  is  a  favourite  amufement  of  the 
ladies  in  fome  parts  of  the  ruffian  empire. 
The  ground  mould  be  land. 

m.  The  aval  fee faw.  With  the  plank  before^ 
mentioned  the  motion  is  rectilinear,  and  there^ 
fore  not  very  difficult,  but  the  machine  deli- 
neated in  PL  II,  fig.  9,  renders  it  more 
complex.  The  figure  ABC  reprefents  half 
an  oval,  the  longer  diameter  of  which  is 
ten  feet,  the  ihorter,  feven  feet  ten  inches. 
A  B  is  a  pretty  ftrong  plank,  twelve  feet 
long.  A  pin  three  feet  five  inches  long  is  let 
into  it's  centre  perpendicularly  at  x.  On 
this  the  machine  relts,  fo  as  to  form  an  angle 
of  36°,  or  thereabout,  with  the  ground.  At 
each  end  is  a  ftand  for  the  feet,  y,  y,  fup- 
ported  by  ftrong  brackets,  z,  z,  againft  which 
the  feet  are  (laid,  as  the  machine  moves  up 
and  down.  The  machine  may  be  made  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  the  frames  on  which  mafons 
conftruct  arches.  Two  perfons,  ftanding  on 
the  fteps  y  y,  fct  the  machine  in  motion  by 

preffmg 
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preffing  on  the  ground  alternately  with  a  ftaff, 
with  which  each  is  provided.  This  motion, 
from  the  form  of  the  machine,  is  obviouily 
curvilinear, 

n.  Stilts.  The  advantages  of  learning  to 
walk  with  ftilts  are  obvious :  courage,  plia- 
bility of  body,  the  capacity  of  preferring  our 
balance  on  feet  that  end  nearly  in  a  point, 
and  exercife  in  the  open  air.  i  In  fome  hot 
countries/  fays  Frank,  '  old  and  young  walk 
upon  ftilts  without  annoyance  over  the  burn- 
ing fands,  crofs  ditches  and  rivers,  and  acquire 
a  habit  of  treading  with  fuch  firmnefs  and 
fecurity,  that  they  pafs  hundreds  of  places, 
where  the  inexpert  would  be  forced  to  ftay 
behind,  or  riik  a  fall' 

This  exercife  is  void  of  all  danger,  and  boys 
of  feven  years  old,  or  under,  learn  it  readily. 
The  manner  of  making  ftilts  is  too  well  known 
to  require  a  defcription ;  but  I  muft  obferve, 
that  I  do  not  approve  the  common  practice  of 
making  them  fo  that  the  top  reaches  juft  to 
the  armpit.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  much  better, 
that  it  ihould  be  higher  than  the  head,  by 
which  means  all  danger  of  injury  in  the 
armpit  from  falling  is  avoided.  The  height 
of  the  ftep  on  which  the  foot  refts  fhould  not 

be 
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be  more  than  a  foot  for  begiuners  ;  afterwards 
it  may  be  increafed. 

The  ftilts  may  be  held  either  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  foldier  holds  his  ordered  firelock, 
or  fo  as  for  the  ends  to  pafs  up  behind  the 
fhoulders.  In  the  latter  cafe,  however,  care 
muft  be  taken,  that  the  erecl  pofition  of  the 
body  is  preferved,  which  is  too  often  neg- 
lected. For  their  ufe  we  can  give  no  farther 
rules,  except,  that  the  fole  of  the  foot  mufl 
be  kept  tight  on  the,  ftep,  every  thing  elfe  is 
foon  learned  of  itfelf. 

Young  perfons  love  feats  of  dexterity,  and 
are  foon  weary  of  fimple  exercifes.  They  will 
ibon  be  walking  up  and  down  fteps  with  ftilts, 
but  this  I  deem  hazardous,  though  to  deep 
afcents  and  clefcents  they  ought  to  be  fami- 
liarized. A  better  feat,  and  unattended  with 
danger,  is,  to  take  one  ftilt  away  from  under 
the  foot  as  they  are  walking,  ilioulder  it  like 
a  mufket,  and  hop  about  on  the  other. 
This  has  a  ftriking  appearance,  and  is  foon 
learned.  Both  the  common  walking  in  ftilts, 
and  hopping  on  one  ftilt,  may  be  made  a 
conteft  of  emulation  among  feveral,  fetting  off 
at  the  word  of  command,  to  proceed  fartheft, 
or  to  a  given  diftance  in  the  ihorteft  time. 

o.  JFalkhig 
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o.  Walking  with  a  ladder  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding  exercife ;  for  he,  who  is  capable 
of  hopping  on  a  fingle  ftilt,  will  foon  learn  to 
afcend  the  firft,  fecbnd,  or  third  rundle,  of  a 
light,  handy  ladder,  and  even  higher,  though 
entirely  unfupported,  prefer ve  his  halance,  and 
walk  about  on  it.     Here  the  performer  can 
lofe  his  equilibrium  only  in  two  ways  ;  either 
he  mud  incline  with  the  ladder  forwards,  or 
backwards.       In   the   former  cafe,    he  muil 
move  the  point  of  fupport  of  the  ladder  for- 
wards ;    in  the.  latter,  the  reverfe.      This  he 
may  accomplim,  either  by  holding  the  ladder 
tight  under  his   feet,   and  leaping  into  the 
proper   fituation;    or,   which   is   much  more 
commodious,    and   requires  lefs  exertion,    he 
will  move  the  ladder  backwards  or  forwards, 
by  inclining  it  a  little  on  one  fide,  fo  that  it 
may  reft  on  one  of  the  ftaves  only,  while  he 
moves  the  other  of  the  ftaves  in  the  direction  re- 
quired, and  proceeding  thus  to  move  the  ftaves 
alternately.     The  beginner  will  place  himfelf 
only  three  or  four  paces  from  a  wall,  with  his 
face  toward  it,  in  order  to  mount  the  ladder, 
for  thus,  if  he  lofe  his  balance  forward,  he 
will  be  prevented  from  falling,  if  backward, 
he  will  naturally  flip  his  feet  off. 

p.  Skating* 
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p.  Skating.  I  am  come  to  an  exercife, 
fuperiour  to  every  thing,  that  can  be  clafled 
under  the  head  of  motion.  Like  the  bird 
•felling  through  the  air  with  wing  unmoved, 
the  fkater  now  glides  along  as  if  impelled  by 
the  mere  energy  of  volition ;  now  gracefully 
wheeling  in  all  the  intricate  curves  fancy  can 
conceive,  he  "wantons  fecurely  on  the  flippcry 
furface,  tliat  the  unpractiied  foot  dares  not 
tread ;  anon  the  rapidity  and  eafe  with  which 
he  glides  along  aftonifh  us.  I  know  nothing 
in  gymnaftics,  that  difplays  equal  elegance  : 
and  it  excites  fuch  divhie  pleafure  in  the  mind 
of  the  performer,  that  I  would  recommend  it  as 
the  moft  efficacious  remedy  to  the  mifanthrope 
and  hypochondriac. 

Pure  air,  piercing,  bracing  cold,  promotion 
of  the  circulation  of  the  different  fluids,  muf- 
cular  exertion,  the  exercife  of  fuch  various 
fkilful  movements,  and  unalloyed  mental 
fatisfaction,  muft  have  a  powerful  influence, 
not  only  on  the  corporal  frame  of  man,  but 
on  his  mind  likewife.  To  this  every  male  and 
female  ikater  will  aiTent  Frank  wiflies,  that 
ikating  were  introduced  into  univerfal  praelice, 
as  he  knows  no  kind  of  motion  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  human  body,  or  more  capable  of 
ftrengthening  it.  '  The  dutch  ladies/  he 

adds, 
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adds,  c  have  energy  enough  to  brave  the 
froft  with  agile  loot,  while  our  tender  things 
are  knotting  in  elofe  rooms  by  the  firefide.' 
Campe  particularly  reeoinmends  it,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  '  I  know  not  a  more  pleafant, 
or  more  beneficial  exercife ;  and  every  child 
of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  boy  or  girl,  may  and 
might  to  learn  it.'  Yet  half  our  youths  hardly 
know  even  what  ikating  is. 

This  exercife  has  been  confidered  as  ha- 
zardous, becaufe  it  cxpofes  to  falls :  but  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  it  is  Ids  dangerous  than  many 
others ;  than  riding  for  example ;  for  a  man 
fares  much  better,  when  he  depends  on  Jii& 
own  dexterity  alone,  than  when  he  has  to 
contend  with  the  ftrength  and  humours  of  a 
vicious  animal.  I  have  perfonally  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  practice  of  both 
thefe  exerciies ;  and,  notwithitanding  I  did 
not  learn  floating  till  late  m  life,  never  found 
myfelf  in  danger  from  this,  though  my  life 
has  been  rilked  more  than  once  from  the  other. 
More  than  forty  boys  and  young  perfons  have 
been  taught  to  ikate  under  my  infpection,  yet 
I  never  faw  any  accident  happen  to  one  of 
the  number.  While  learning,  they  have  had 
feveral  falls,  as  I  had  myfelf:  this  is  unavoid- 
able: but  then  they  foon  acquired  the  art  of 

falling,. 
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falling,  or  of  carrying  themfelves  fo  as  to 
come  down  without  injury,  when  they  found 
they  could  not  keep  their  feet.  The  breaking 
of  the  ice,  and  danger  of  drowning,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  exercife  itfelf,  but  are 
confequences  of  the  extremely  defective  at- 
tention we  pay  to  youth. 

The  acquiiition  of  this  art  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  thofe,  who  begin  at  an  early  age. 
All  that  is  neceffary  is,  to  fee,  that  the  fkates 
are  well  made;  to  take  care,  that  they  are 
faftened  as  fecurely  to  the  feet  as  poffible,  in 
the  moft  commodious  manner,  without  pinch- 
ing them ;  and  diligently  to  inculcate  the 
grand,  indifpenfable  rule  for  beginners,  always 
to  incline  the  body  forwards,  that  the  fkatcr  may 
not  fall  on  his  back.  With  this  rule  the  learner 
may  be  left  to  his  own  dexterity ;  every  thing 
elfe  he  will  find  out  of  himfelf*  with  very  little 
inftrudion. 

If  we  did  not  manage  our  children  fo 
wretchedly  in  the  cradle,  and  when  they  learn 
to  walk,  as  is  alnioft  univerfally  done;  but 
allowed  them  the  free  ufe  of  their  limbs,  even 
•while  at  the  breaft,  they  would  prove  very  dif- 
ferent creatures,  with  refpecl  to  bodily  qualifi- 
cations. I  have  fuch  a  boy  before  me,  who, 
before  he  was  a  twelvemonth  old,  ran  about 

on 
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on  the  pavement  in  the  court ;  and  who,  in 
his  fcventh  year,  was  an  adept  at  all  gymnaftic 
exercifcs,  in  proportion  to  his  bignefs,  almoit 
without  the  trouble  of  learning.  This  boy 
had  almoft  learned  to  fkate  in  the  couife  of 
an  hour  after  he  began.  I  know  two  others, 
whom  I  imvft  exclude  from  this  excrcife,  or 
they  would  fracture  their  fkulls  in  twenty 
minutes.  Thefe  children  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  careful,  effeminate,  hypochondriacal 
manner. 

Grown  perfons,  who  poffefs  no  degree  of 
activity,  will  do  well  to  practice  ikating  at  firft 
with  a  chair,  till  the  mufcles  of  the  legs  have 
acquired  iufficient  ftrength  to  fupport  them 
on  two  (lender  irons  without  twilling  the 
ancle. 

II.  BALANCING  EXTRANEOUS  BODIES.  This 
is  a  very  amufing  and  beneficial  exercife.  To 
prevent  the  object  from  falling  we  fpring  to 
the  left,  to  the  right,  backwards,  and  forwards, 
and  bend  the  body  in  a  thoufand  different 
ways,  with  a  promptitude  fcarcely  any  time 
other  way  to  be  acquired.  At  the  fame 
the  accuracy  of  the  eye  is  exercifcd ;  caution 
and  attention  are  excited.  We  have  no  need 
to  call  in  profellbrs  of  the  art,  to  inftruct  us 
in  dangerous  modes  of  exerciiing :  we  are  not 

ambitious 
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ambitious  of  diflocating  our  jaws,  or  difplacing 
our  teeth.  All  that  we  require  is  very  liniple* 
To  fupport  a  twelve  foot  flaff,  made  heavier 
at  the  top  than  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
round  piece  of  wood,  or  fome  other  matter, 
in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  upon  the  hand, 
upon  the  ringer,  and  ihift  it  from  one  finger 
to  another,  is  fufficient  for  us  at  fir  ft.  With 
this  the  balancer  ftands  ftill,  walks,  runs,  fits 
down,  and  rifes  up,  while  he  endeavours  to 
prcferve  it  from  falling  by  a  thoufand  variations 
of  attitude.  A  conteft  arifes,  who  mall  cany 
it  fartheft,  run  with  it  fafteft,  balance  it  longeft 
without  ftirring  the  feet,  or  fit  down  and  rife 
up  with  it  ofteneft. 

By  and  by,  to  increafe  the  difficulty  of  this 
exercife,  which  gives  rife  to  various  graceful 
movements,  we  take  another  ftafF  of  the  fame 
length.  This  the  balancer  holds  horizontally 
in  one  hand.  At  the  farther  end  of  it  is  .a 
hollow,  and  in  this  he  places  the  end  of  the 
former  ftafF,  which  he  balances  perpendicu- 
larly, while  he  carries  it  gradually  farther  and 
farther  from  him,  by  ftretching  out  the  hori- 
zontal ftaiF,  till  he  holds  it  extended  to  its 
utmoft  length.  This  exercife  is  fo  well  calcu- 
lated to  keep  the  body  in  uninterrupted 

a&irity, 
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activity,  that  I  cannot  too  ftrongly  recom- 
mend it. 

For  this  exercife  an  open  fpot  of  plain 
ground  muft  be  felecled,  and  the  byftanders 
muft  keep  at  a  due  diftance  from  the  balancer. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.   VIII.    _,„ 

LIFTING    AND    CARRYING;    TRIAL    OF    THE    BACK  j 

DRAWING;    AND    SKIPPING     WITH    THE     ROPE     OR. 

HOOP. 

I  A  M  far  from  wifhing,  to  impofe 
heavy  burdens  on  growing  children :  their 
bony  frame  is  yet  foft  and  tender,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  opprefled.  While  we 
fpare  the  young  beaft  of  burden,  would  it  not 
be  barbarous,  to  load  our  own  youth  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  might  not  merely  check  their 
growth,  but  be  injurious  to  it?  This  I  premife, 
to  guard  againft  mifconception. 

If  we  would  ftrengthen  the  mufcles  of  the 
hands,  arms,  ihoulders,  and  breaft,  without' 
rendering  the  vertebras  of  the  back,  and  the 
bones  of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh  ftifY,  we  muft 
not  fet  burdens  to  be  carried  on  the  back  or 
•ihoulders,  but  in  the  hands  alone,  with  the 
arms  partly  or  completely  extended :  that  is, 
the  burden  muft  be  lifted  or  carried  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  act  chiefly  on  thofe  mufcles,  not 
on  thefe  bones.  This  may  be  performed 
without  any  injury :  that  muft  not  be  attempted 
without  great  prudence  and  caution. 

The 
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The  following  exercifes,  I  believe,  are  per- 
fectly fuitable  to  our  purpofe. 

a.  Lifting.  To  lift  a  weight  with  extended 
arms,  a  ftaff  fix  feet  long,  fuch  as  is  delineated 
in  PI.  I,  fig.  1 0,  is  very  commodious.  The  part 
to  be  grafped  by  the  hand,  a  b,  is  fix  inches  in 
length :  the  reft,  from  b  to  c,  is  divided  by 
notches  at  regular  intervals.  The  moveable 
weight  d  will  be  greater  or  lefs  to  the  lifter, 
according  to  the  diftance  at  which  it  is  placed 
from  the  hand.  There  mould  be  two  fuch  inftru- 
ments,  that  in  general  both  arms  may  be  exer- 
cifed  at  once.  The  perfon  lifting  is  to  Hand  up- 
right, with  his  bread  projecting  forward;  hold 
one  of  the  inftruments  in  each  hand,  with  a 
ftraight  arm ;  raife  them  ilowly,  both  together,  a 
little  above  the  horizontal  line ;  and  let  them 
down  again  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  exercife,  the  weight  is  to  be  moved 
farther  and  farther  toward  c,  as  long  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  arms  will  admit. 

This  inftrument  has  not  the  exadnefs  of 
the  fteelyard,  it  mud  be  confeifed ;  and  this 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  it,  becaufe  the 
fulcrum  muft  vary  in  fome  degree  with  the 
iize  of  the  hand  that  holds  it ;  yet  it  ferves 
extremely  well,  to  mow  the  progreffive  ftrength 
of  the  arm,  if  the  notches  be  numbered,  and 
Y  ^  the 
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the  matter  note  down  the  notch,  at  which 
each  individual  is  capable  of  lifting  the 
weight.  Among  thofe  who  can  lift  equal 
weights,  it  may  be  made  a  matter  of  conteft, 
who  fhall  fupport  a  given  weight  longeft. 

I  have  found,  that  perfons  by  no  means 
robuft,  if  not  to  be  called  feeble,  have  in  time 
acquired  ftrength  to  lift  a  weight,  that  would 
foil  a  more  mufcular  arm.  The  utility  of  this 
exercife,  therefore,  is  unqueftionable. 

The  ancients  were  not  ftrangers  to  thi^ 
practice,  for  which  they  made  ufe  of  leaden 
weights  *. 

b.  Carrying.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  conditions,  under  which  I  recommend 
carrying  burdens.  We  firft  choofe  fuch,  as 
can  do  us  no  injury,  if  we  let  them  fall.  Bags 
of  fand,  of  different  fizes,  the  weights  of 
which  are  afcertained,  are  extremely  conve- 
nient. To  the  bag  a  ftrap  is  fattened  ;  one 
end  to  the  bottom,  tlxe  other  to  the  mouth  ; 
for  the  convenience  of  holding  it.  The 
perfon:  who  is  to  carry  the  burden,  lifts  his 


*  I  find  it.  mentioned  in  Galen,  de  Sanitate 
Lib.  II,  cap.  9.  '  -  fiquis  fummis  manibus,  utraque  feorfum 
apprehenfo  pondere  (cujufmodi  funt  qui  in  palaeftra  halteres 
dicuntur)  porre&is  his,  aut  in  fublime  ere&is,  eodem  habitu 
perfilkt.' 

open 
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open  hands,  with  the  palms  upward,  as  high 
as  his  moulders,  and  a  bag  is  hung  on  each 
hand,  for  him  to  fupport  there,  or  carry 
forward.  If  there  be  bags  enough,  feveral  may 
take  them  at  the  fame  time,  and  try  who  can 
hold  them  longeft,  or  carry  them  fartheft. 

Children  and  young  perfons,  who  have 
high  moulders  and  lliort  necks,  mould  carry 
in  their  hands  burdens  of  more  or  lefs  weight 
for  a  certain  time  every  day  with  their  arms 
hanging  down.  Perhaps  there  is  no  mode  of 
correcting  thefe  defects  equally  advantageous. 

c.  Trial  of  the  bach  I  have  yet  mentioned 
no  kind  of  exercife  particularly  calculated  for 
the  fpine  and  mufcles  of  the  back,  except  in 
p.  283,  where  I  fpeak  of  croffing  the  legs  over 
a  horizontal  rope.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  preceding  article ;  but  I  have 
already  given  my  reafons,  why  I  do  not  wim 
young  perfons  often  to  carry  burdens  on  their 
back  *  To  fupply  this  defect,  I  fliall  here 
propofe  a  new  exercife. 

*  Mad.  Genlis  made  her  pupils  carry  burdens  on  their 
back,  in  a  dofTer,  or  bafket  fecured  by  ftraps  paffing  over 
the  Ihoulders  and  under  the  arms.  See  LefTons  of  a 
Governefs.  Such  an  exercife,  in  my  opinion,  mud  be  be- 
neficial; and  in  no  way  injurious,  if  the  weight  be  no 
more,  than  may  be  carried  with  facility.  T. 

Y  3  The 
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The  perfians  had  public  buildings  for  bodily 
exercifes,  which  they  called  furchcene  (houfes 
of  ftrength),  in  which  great  and  fmall,  rich 
and  poor,  purfued  them  fyftematically.   One  of 
their  exercifes  was  the  following.     The  whole 
company  placed  themfelves  in  a  row,  on  their 
hands  and  feet,  extending  thefe  as  far  from 
each  other  as  poflible,  but  without  fuifering 
their  bellies  to  touch  the  ground.      In  this 
pofition    every    one,    without    moving    his 
hands  or  feet,    defcribed  a  circle   with    his 
head  twice,   and  then  the  diameter  of  one. 
This  exercifed  the  mufcles  of  the  neck,  and 
ferved  to  mark  the  time,  it  being  performed 
to  rnulic.     The  oftener  a  perfon  could  do  this, 
the  greater  he  was  efteemed  in  his  art.    Many 
could  repeat  it  fixty  times  *.     The  following 
exercife,  framed  after  this,  I  can  recommend 
from  experience. 

The  young  company  ftand  in  a  row.  At  a 
fjgnal  from  the  mailer,  all  fet  their  hands  to  the 
ground,  and  extend  their  legs  as  far  backyard 
as  they  can.  The  whole  body,  from  head  to 
foot,  muft  form  as  flraight  a  line  (as  poffible, 

*  Niebuhr,  in  his  Travels,  Vol.  II,  defcribes  feveral 
perfxan  exercifes  very  circumftantially. 

the 
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the  back  being  ftiff,  and  the  knee  not  in  the 
kaft  bent.  The  feet  reft  on  the  points  of  the 
toes.  In  this  fituation  they  contend  who 
fhall  remain  long-eft,  and  he  that  holds  out  to 
the  laft  is  viclor. 

This  exercife  will  require  more  exertion,  if, 
inftead  of  remaining  flill,  the  performer 
defcribe  with  his  hands  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  of  which  his  feet  form  the  central  point. 
To  move  round  in  this  circle  ten  or  fifteen 
times  following,  is  doing  a  great  deal.  As  a 
variation  the  hands  may  fometimes  be  made 
the  centre,  while  the  feet  defcribe  the  circle. 
In  both  thefe  the  pupils  mould  be  exercifed 
feparately  at  firft,  till  they  have  learned  to 
keep  the  proper  pofition :  afterwards  feveral 
may  perform  it  together,  being  placed  at  a 
due  diftance  from  each  other. 

Delicate  children  mould  not  continue  this 
exercife  too  long  at  a  time  :  a  trembling  of  the 
thighs  and  knees  mould  be  a  fignal,  for  the 
mafler  to  direct  them  to  defift. 

d.  Drawing.  The  rope,  that  we  have 
already  ufed  for  climbing,  may  be  of  good 
fcrvicc  to  us  in  drawing:  but  it  muft  be  ftrong, 
adequate  to  .the  purpofe,  and  of  fuiricicnt 
length.  .,. The  mafter  divides -his  pupils  into 
Y  4  two 
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two  parties.  He  knows  how  to  manage  this 
fo,  that  the  flrength  of  one  mall  be  appor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  other :  and  he  takes  care, 
that  the  place  of  conteft  fliall  be  perfectly 
level,  for  the  leaft  declivity  in  the  ground 
affe<5ts  the  power  of  both  parties,  Each  party 
having  taken  it's  end  of  the  rope,  and  all  being 
in  a  proper  pofition  for  drawing,  the  matter 
gives  the  fignal  for  beginning  the  harmlefs 
conteft  by  '  one,  two,  three !'  Immediately 
every  limb  is  exerted :  feet,  knees,  legs,  arms, 
hands,  back,  and  flioulders.  At  length  the 
point  is  decided,  and  one  party  has  drawn  the 
other  along. 

Sometimes,  by  way  of  change,  the  conteft 
may  take  place  between  two  only  :  and  in  this 
cafe  each  will  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  as 
the  difgrace  of  defeat  muft  fall  on  himfelf 
alone,  and  cannot  be  charged  on  the  weaknefs 
or  defective  exertion  of  his  comrades. 

I  have  faid  above,  that  the  rope  muft  be 
long;  and  this  is  indifpenfably  necefiary,  where 
fcveral  muft  ftand  behind  one  another,  for 
they  fliould  have  fufficient  room,  not  to  be  in 
danger  of  treacling  on  each  other's  feet,  which 
they  are  very  liable  to  do  at  this  exercife. 

This  exercife  was  very  common  among  the 
greeks,  under  the  name  of  Ji^A^uru/^,  both  in 
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and  out  of  the  pakeftra*.  Their 
was  different.  For  this  a  pod  as  high  as  a 
man's  head  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  a 
hole  in  the  upper  end  of  it,  through  which  a 
rope  palled.  Two  boys  took  hold  of  this  rope, 
one  at  either  end,  Handing  with  their  backs 
toward  each  other,  and  each  endeavoured  to 
draw  his  antagoniil  up  f  . 

In  lifting,  carrying,  and  drawing,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  legs  muft  be  kept  clofe 
together  as  far  as  is  practicable,  that  is,  they 
niuft  never  be  feparated  fideways,  and  the 
mouth  muft  be  flmt 

e.  Skipping  with  a  rope  or  a  hoop.  It  is  ad- 
vantageous, frequently  to  have  obftacles  to 
overcome,  in  performing  things  that  are  eafy 
in  themfelves.  By  this  we  promote  expert- 
nefs  in  acting  and  prefence  of  mind,  or  patience 
and  firmnefs  of  action,  which  are  objects  of 
no  fmall  importance  in  education.  The  ex- 
ercifes  here  mentioned  are  nothing  more  than 
running  and  leaping  with  additional  obftacles. 
Gentle  running  is  not  difficult  of  itfelf  :  but 
we  require,  that  a  cord,  held  in  both  hands, 

*  See  Meuffius  de  Ludis  Grsscorum,  &  Pollux,  lib.  IX4 
cap.  7. 

*  See  Meurfius  as  above,  and  Euflathius  in  Iliad.  £. 

be 
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be  thrown  over  the  head  and  under  the  feet 
at  every  fecond  ftep ;  thus  it  becomes  necet- 
fary,  to  keep  time  in  moving  the  feet,  and  the 
arms  likewife  are  thrown  into  regular  motion. 
Or  it  is  required,  to  fkip  over  a  long  rope, 
fwung  round  regularly  by  two  other  perfons. 
Leaping  is  performed  in  a  fimilar  manner. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  particular 
exercifes. 

a.  Skipping  in  the  long  rope.  For  this  we 
ufe  the  fame  rope  as  ferved  us  before  for 
climbing  :  though  perhaps  one  fomewhat  lefs 
Would  be  as  well.  It  is  put  in  motion  by  two 
perfons.  A  ftands  facing  the  mafter,  J?,  four, 
fix  or  ten  paces  diftant.  A  holds  one  end  of 
the  rope  in  his  hand ;  the  mailer,  the  other. 
The  rope  hangs  between  them,  fo  that  it  nearly 
touches  the  ground  in-  the  middle.  Each 
moves  his  hand  in  a  fmall  circle,  fo  as  to  give 
the  bow>  or  catenary  curve,  formed  by  the 
rope,  a  circular  motion.  When  the  rope  is 
fwung  in  this  manner,  if,  while  the  mafter 
ftands  with  his  face  to  the  fouth,  the  rope 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  Sun,  the  pupils . 
Hand  to  the  right  of  the  mafter,  oppofite  the 
centre  of  the  rope,  fo  that  each  forms  an 
ifofceles  triangle  with  him  and  A.  From  this 
point  they  are  to  run  -fingly,  or  in  pairs, 

between 
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between  A  and  B,  without  fuffering  them- 
ielves  to  be  touched  by  the  rope ;  and  running 
every  other  turn  of  the  rope,  till  they  are  all 
through. 

The  fame  motion  of  the  rope  ilill  conti- 
nuing, they  have  now  to  return,  but  this  can 
be  accomplimed  only  by  leaping  over  the  rope, 
juil  as  it  comes  near  the  ground.      This  is 
more  difficult,  demands  a  little  refolution,  and 
requires  the  leap  to  be  nicely  timed ;  but  is 
foon  learned  with  a  little  practice.     Only  two 
at  moft  muft  be  allowed  to  go  over  at  once ; 
otherwife   the   curve    of   the   rope    muft  be 
greatly  lengthened,  which  renders  {winging  it 
too  laborious.     If  any  one  mould  be  caught 
by  the  rope,  the  mailer  will  let  go  his  end, 
that  he  may  not  be  thrown  down. 

A  third  branch  of  this  exercife  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner.  C  places  himfelf  in 
the  middle,  between  A  and  B,  while  the  rope 
as  held  ftill.  A  and  B  fwing  it  over  his  head, 
and  when  it  approaches  the  ground  he  leaps 
up,  to  let  it  pafs  under  his  feet.  This  he  con- 
tinues to  do,  as  long  as  he  is  able :  when  he 
is  tired,  he  calls  out  '  halt !'  and  the  mailer 
lets  go  his  end  of  the  rope.  Two  may 
perform  this  exercife  at  once.  A  conteil 
will  naturally  arife,  who  mall  continue  it 

longeft ; 
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longeft ;  and  it  will  require  considerable  ex- 
ertion to  leap  over  the  rope  a  hundred  times  *. 
The  mailer  will  take  care,  that  his  pupils  carry 
themfelves  gracefully.  The  hands  mould  reft 
on  the  fides,  the  head  be  held  up,  the  bread 
kept  out,  and  the  heels  touch  the  ground 
after  every  leap,  if  the  rope  be  not  moved 
with  velocity.  If  the  exercife  be  performed 
with  great  quicknefs,  the  feet  mould  reft  only 
on  the  toes,  which  mould  fcarcely  rife  a  hand's 
breadth  from  the  ground,  the  knees  mould  be 
kept  ftraight,  and  the  rope  fhould  be  fwung 
in  a  fhort  curve.  The  inexpert  will  find  it  not 
amifs  to  wear  boots. 

The  difficulty  of  the  laft  performance  may 
be  increafed  by  not  allowing  C  to  take  his 

*  A  boy  of  mine,  five  years  and  a  half  old,  who  ha4 
acquired  confiderable  expertnefs  at  {kipping  in  the  ihort  rope 
during  the  winter,  began  exercifmg  with  the  long  rope  on 
the  15th  of  february.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  fattened  to 
the  arm  of  a  chair,  while  I  held  the  other  and  fwung  it. 
Nearly  an  hour  a  day  was  devoted  to  this  practice,  he  and 
his  two  brothers  leaping  over  it  alternately ;  and  on  the 
2oth  he  leaped  over  it  a  hundred  and  forty  one  times, 
taking  a  fhort  leap  in  every  interval.  One  of  his  brothers, 
two  years  youfiger,  who  had  never  fkipped  in  any  rope 
before,  leaped  over  it  in  the  fame  manner  twenty  eight 
times,  tn  the  feptember  following  the  eldeft  of  thefe  boys 
leaped  over  347  times,  the  next  199,  and  the  youngelt 

78?     T. 

place 
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place  while  the  rope  is  (till,  but  making  him 
run  in  while  it  is  fwinging,  and  get  out  again, 
when  he  is  tired,  in  the  fame  manner.  Both 
thefe  require  quicknefs,  and  attention  to  the 
right  point  of  time. 

6.  Skipping  with  the  JJiort  rope  is  pretty 
generally  known,  and  therefore  needs  no  long 
defcription.  The  perfon  intending  to  perform 
this  exercife  holds  the  two  ends  of  a  cord, 
one  in  each  hand,  and  lets  the  middle  part 
hang  in  a  curve.  All  that  is  neceffary  for 
him  is,  to  take  care  that  this  curve  be  juftly 
proportioned  to  his  fize  :  if,  while  he  {lands  on 
the  middle  of  the  cord,  his  hands,  holding  the 
ends,  are  as  high  as  the  hip  joints,  the 
meafure  will  be  tolerably  jure.  Letting  the 
rope  hang  down,  he  fteps  over  to  begin  his 
run,  fwings  it  over  his  head,  and  paiTes  it 
under  his  feet  every  third  flep.  When  the 
greater  part  of  the  pupils  have  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  dexterity  at  this  exercife, 
'they  may  be  drawn  up  in  a  line,  at  proper 
intervals,  fet  off  together  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  ftrive  who  mall  advance  fartheft. 

This  exercife  may  be  performed  too  without 
moving  from  the  fpot,  and  with  many  varia- 
tions.    The  performer  may  fkip,  that  is  raife 
his  feet  from  the  ground  alternately,  palling 
1  both 
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both  over  the  rope  each  turn ;  or  hop,  keeping 

one  foot  conftantly  in  the  air,  and  pairing  the 

rope  under  the  other  every  time  he  hops,  or 

every  other  time :  or  leap,  paffing  the  rope  in 

the  fame  manner.     A  common,  but  not  very 

eafy  feat  is,  to  pafs  the  rope  twice  under  the 

feet  during  one  leap,  and  fome  will  do  it  even 

three  times.     Sometimes  boys  ftep  over  the 

rope  with  each  foot  alternately,  one  foot  only 

being  on  the  ground  at  a  time,  and  the  other 

remaining  in  the  air,  till  it  is  it's  turn  to  ftep 

over  the   rope :    this   they  call  climbing  the 

ladder.      Sometimes  they  take  a  flight  hop, 

after  the  ftep,   fo  that  each  foot  alternately 

ftrikes  the  ground  twice  after  the  rope  has 

parted   it,   the  exercife  in  other  refpects   re- 

fembling  the  laft :  this  is  called  ringing  the 

bells.    At  other  times,  while  flapping,  the  rope 

is  fwung  at  intervals  once  or  oftener  on  either 

fide  of  the  performer,   inftead  of  under  his 

feet,  and  then  under  his  feet  again  as  before : 

to  this  they  give  the  name  of  winding  the 

jack.     Two  or  even  three  boys  may  fkip  in 

one  fhort  rope  at  the  fame  time.     If  two  fkip, 

only,  they  may  ftand  back  to  back,  or  face  to 

face,  with  the  back  of  one  to  the  face  of  the 

other.     Whether  two  or  three  fkip  at  once, 

the  rope  fhould  be  fwung  by  the  tailed,  and 

if 
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if  three  fkip,  he  mould  be  in  the  middle.  It 
is  neceffary,  at  this  fport,  that  they  take  care, 
not  to  tread  on  each  other's  feet ;  and  that 
the  rope  be  fomewhat  longer  than  for  a 
lingle  boy  *.  In  all  thefe  exercifes  the  rope 
may  be  fwung  either  forward  or  backward. 

y.  Skipping  with  the  hoop.  This  exercife  re- 
fembles  the  laft  in  every  refpecl,  except  that  a 
hoop  is  ufed  inftead  of  a  cord,  either  in  it's 
proper  form  of  a  complete  circle,  or  cut  open 
ib  that  the  performer  may  hold  one  end  in 
each  hand.  I  need  fay  nothing,  therefore,  on 
this  fubjecl;,  beficle  mentioning  two  little  feats 
peculiar  to  the  hoop,  which  are  ainufing,  and 
require  fome  dexterity.  In  one  the  performer 
takes  a  whole  hoop  in  each  hand ;  leaps  up, 
and  fwings  the  right  hoop  under  his  feet ;  he 
then  leaps  again,  withdraws  the  right  hoop ; 
and  inilantly  fwings  the  left  under  his  feet : 
thus  he  continues,  at  every  leap  withdrawing 
one  hoop,  and  fwinging  the  other  into  it's 
place.  To  perform  this  with  quicknefs  requires 
great  activity.  Sometimes  both  hoops  are 
brought  under  the  feet  at  once,  fo  as  to  crofs 

*  I  have  feen  the  three  boys,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  perform  this  repeatedly  two  at  a  time,  and  fometimes 
all  three  at  once. 

each 
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each  other ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  removed 
both  together.  To  perform  the  other,  two 
boys,  A  and  B,  take  a  larger  hoop,  which  they 
hold  perpendicularly  before  them.  A,  ftand- 
ing  to  the  right  of  B,  holds  it  with  his  right 
hand;  B,  with  his  left  Thus  they  fet  off 
running,  keeping  exacl;  time  with  their  Heps, 
and  at  every  fixth  or  tenth  ftep  both  leap 
through  the  hoop  together,  and  return  to 
their  former  pofition  by  turning  the  hand 
round  the  hoop.  This  exercife  tends  to 
render  boys  active,  and  is  excellent  for  creating 
an  appetite. 

f.  Trundling  a  hoop  is  a  pleafing  incentive 
to  running,  but  is  adapted  only  to  a  fpacious 
level  ground.  The  hoop  is  rolled  forward 
like  a  wheel,  and  the  object  is,  to  keep  it  in 
motion,  without  fuffering  it  to  fall.  This  is 
accomplimed  by  means  of  a  fhort  ftick  held 
in  the  hand,  with  which  it  is  impelled  forward, 
and  occaiionally  fupported  by  a  flight  touch 
on  either  fide,  to  which  the  hoop  may  incline. 
With  the  fame  ftick  it's  direction  is  altered 
while  running,  by  gently  ftriking  it  a  little 
before  the  perpendicular  diameter  on  the  fide 
oppofite  to  that,  to  which  you  wifli  to  turn  it 
They  who  are  become  adepts  in  this  exercife 
vary  it  by  different  little  feats :  fuch  as  throw- 
ing 
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ing  it  into  the  air  by  means  of  the  flick  while 
running,  and  keeping  it  on  it's  courfe  after 
it  conies  to  the  ground ;  or  running  through 
it  while  it  is  in  motion,  fometimes  to  the 
right,  at  other  times  to  the  left,  giving  it  a 
ftroke  in  the  mean  time,  that  it  may  not  Hop. 
This  is  a  claffical  exercife,  and  was  common 
to  the  greeks  and  romans,  as  it  ftill  is  in  many 
countries*  The  greeks  called  it  x£ixj]Aa<no;. 
The  hoop  was  as  high  as  the  breaft  of  the 
perfon  who  ufed  it,  and  in  the  infide  were 
faftened  rings,  or  little  plates  of  tin  or  brafs, 
as  is  now  done  in  many  places,  to  make  a 
jingling  noife.  Hence  Martial  calls  it  gar- 
ruins  annul  us.  Probably  the  hoop  itfelf  was 
iron,  as  the  rod  employed  in  trundling  it  was 
made  of  iron,  and  furnifhed  with  a  wooden 
handle  *. 

*  Mercurialis  de  Arte  gymnaltica,   lib.  Ill>  cap.    S; 
Meurfius  de  Ludis  Graecorum, 
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CHAP.  -IX. 

fcANCiNG,    WALKING,    AND    MILITARY   EXERCISES, 

a.  Dancing  is  an  exercife  ftrongly  defer  ving 
recommendation,  as  it  tends  to  unite  grace- 
fulnefs  and  regularity  of  motion  with  ftrength 
ami   agility.      It  fmift   consequently  have  a 
place  in  a  treatrfe  on  gymnaftics,  though  I 
hare  little  more  to  obferve  on  the  fubjeet,  than 
i hat  it  is  moft  prosper  for  children,  and  mould 
give  place  to  other  exercHes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  what  may  be  fl-yled  youth.     A  good 
gymnaflic  dance  for  the  open  air,  approaching 
the  heroic  ballet,  for  young  men  or  boys,  cal- 
culated to  exercife  their  ftrength  and  agility, 
excite  innocent  mirth  and  youthful  heroifm, 
and  cherifh  their  love  of  their  country  by  the 
accompaniment  of  fong,  is  an  extremely  de- 
Jirable  object,  which  is  ftiit  wanting  among  all 
our  improvements   in    the    art.      May  fome- 
fkilful  artift  take  up  the  idea,  and  favour  us 
with  a  patriotic  dance  for  our  britiili  youth  ! 

b.  Walking.     We  ipeak  not   here  of  thev 
meafured  dancing  matter's  ftep,  but  of  a  na- 
tural, unconstrained  gait,  which  well  deferves 
a  little  of  our  care.     As  the  character  of  a 
nation  is  often  diiplayed  in  external  modes  of 

6'  action, 
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action,  particularly  in  it's  peculiar  mode  of 
walking ;  fo  from  the  walk  of  individuals  we 
may  frequently  infer  their  way  of  thinking 
and  acting.  Hence  it  follows,  that  every  one 
walks  according  to  his  natural  difpofition:  but 
as  this  natural  difpofition  is  fufceptible  of  im- 
provement, there  is  no  realbn  why  we  fhould 
not  improve  the  external  habits,  in  which  it  is 
difplayed.  Betides,  young  perfons  generally 
form  themfelves  by  imitation  of  fome  parti- 
cular perfon,  in  whom  they  fancy  excellence, 
though  the  peculiarities,  with  which  they  are 
•It ruck,  may  moft  probably  be  defects :  and 
generally  in  this  point  we  are  either  too  neg- 
ligent, or  ftupify  our  young  pupils  with  our 
rules  and  directions.  The  confequences  of. 
both  thefe  modes  of  proceeding  are  un- 
queflionably  difadvantageous. 

The  art  of  dancing  may  contribute  greatly 
to  a  graceful  demeanour ;  but  if  it's  meafured 
fteps  and  regular  carriage  be  adopted  in  our 
habitual  movements  and  attitudes,  we  ill  all 
announce  more  pedantry  than  tafte.  An  eaiy 
difplay  of  ftrength  and  fupplenefs  in  all  our 
geftures,  without  the  lead  appearance  of  art 
or  constraint,  is  moil  to  be  admired.  A  light, 
yet  firm  and  manly  ftep ;  an  upright  poicure 
of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  head,  breaft, 
Z  2  and 
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and  moulders,  yet  totally  devoid  of  fliffnefs ; 
an  eafy,  natural  movement  of  the  arms ;  are 
what  we  mould  chiefly  ilrive  to  attain.  Thefe, 
however,   are  not  fo   completely  within  the 
iphere  of  the  dancing  mafter,  as  is  generally 
fuppofed,  but  depend  in  great  meafure  on  the 
early  management  of  children.  If  we  deny  the 
tender  infant  the  free  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and 
afterwards  debilitate  him  by  effeminate  treat- 
ment, we  cannot  expect  itrength  or  fupple- 
nefs  in  his  movements.     Leave  the  limbs  of 
the  infant  more  at  liberty ;  let  him  learn  to 
walk   naturally ;    then   let  him   exercife   his 
tender  joints  in  the  open  air,  firft  on  the  foft 
foci,   afterwards  on  the   harder  ground,  and 
laftly  on  uneven  places;  let  him  take  Ihort 
walks,  and  bring  him  by  degrees  to  longer 
excurfions,    firft    on    plain,    then    on    hilly 
ground:  here  let  him  learn  to  furmount  all 
kinds  of  irregularities,  by  placing  his  feet  in 
a  proper  manner,  and  to  acquire  a  command 
over  his  unpraclifed  limbs :  and  thefe  prepa- 
ratory fleps  in  early  childhood  will  lay  tlie 
foundation  of  fuch  flrength  and  fupplenefs,  as 
no  dancing-mailer  ever  produced  by  all  his 
ileps  and  turns.  .^,; 

A  fenfe  of  honour  is  capable  of  efFedHng 
much  among  young  people,  particularly  when 

the 
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the  praife  or  blame  comes  from  their  equals  : 
it  would  not  be  amils,  therefore,  occasionally 
to  introduce  the  following  cxcrcifes.  The 
matter  lets  one,  two,  or  three  of  his  fcholars 
at  a  time,  walk  in  different  directions ;  fiift 
from  the  reft  of  the  company,  who  act  the 
part  of  fpcclators  and  judges,  then  toward 
them,  and  laftly  acrois  them ;  now  ilowly, 
now  moderately  faft,  then  very  quick.  By 
thefe  variations  the  walk  of  each  is  exhibited 
in  a  confpicuous  light.  Let  each  of  the  com- 
pany then  point  out  the  faults  he  has  obfcrved 
in  the  performers ;  and  as  boys  have  a  very 
juft  taile  in  this  rcfpect,  and  are  quick  at  dif- 
cerning  any  thing  the  leaft  ridiculous,  no  fault 
will  eafily  pals  undetected.  When  this  criti- 
cilin  has  been  made,  let  the  performance  be 
repeated:  in  general  it  will  be  immediately 
improved,  and  thus  in  time  every  fault  will 
be  corrected.  Military  exercifes,  likewife,  will 
contribute  much  to  it ;  and  to  thefe  we  now 
proceed. 

c,  Military  cvercifes.  In  important  mat- 
ters, where  the  head  and  heart  are  concerned, 
youth  fliould  be  led  by  reafon  and  argument, 
that  they  may  learn  to  employ  their  reafon  in 
affairs  of  the  head  and  heart,  when  their  edu- 
cation is  at  an  end :  but  in  trifles,  fuch  as 
Z  3  relate 
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relate  to  mere  mechanical  action,  it  may  be 
of  advantage,   to  teach  them  to  obey  con> 
mand,    that  they  may   learn  fubordination, 
without  which  fociety  is  a  chaos,  where  one  is 
continually  running  his  head  againft  another's. 
The  foldier,  in  performing  his  exercife,  ex- 
hibits a  perfect  pattern  of  fubordination,  and 
of  a  quick  and  exact  execution  of  orders, 
that  is  highly  ailoniihing.     I  am  perfuaded, 
that  it  would  be  very  beneficial,  to  introduce 
thefe  into  the  daily  management  of  youth ; 
and  that  a  well  conducted  military  eftabliih-. 
rnent  is  defirable  in  fchools,  and  in  large  fa-, 
milies,    where  there  is  no  end  to  jumping, 
running,  fcreamirig,  forgetting  things  that  are 
neceffary,  carelefsnefs  and  diforder  with  regard, 
'to   articles   of  drefs,  £c.      It   is  a  pleafing 
fpectacle,   when   children  and  youths  fly  to, 
their  place  at  the  word  of  command,  arrange 
themfelves  in  order,  aflimie  a  good  attitude, 
and  march  in  a  regular  body  wherever  you 
direct,  it ;  and  when  they  are  accuftonied  to. 
perform    at    command    things    of    frequent 
occurrence,  which  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  noife,  buitle,  and  .confufion,  while  all  arc 
'running  headlong  together.      To  him,    who 
has  daily,  to  do  with  a  great  many  young 

perfons^ 
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perfons,  what  I  have  faid  will  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible. 

Another  motive,  that  induces  me  to  recom- 
mend military  cxercifes,  is  altogether  gym- 
naftic.  This  is  the  improvement  of  the  car- 
riage, Infinite  numbers  of  young  people  are 
extremely  carelefs  and  indolent  with  regard  to 
gait  and  attitude.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  mi- 
litary exercifes,  and  particularly  the  various 
evolutions.,  that  are  connected  with  deter- 
minate pofitions  of  the  body,  are  ftrongly  to 
be  recommended  ;  and  they  are  very  agreeable 
to  youth,  provided,  of  courfe,  we  do  not  treat 
them  as  flaves,  and  drill  them  with  the  cane. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  alfo,  that  young 
people  cannot  be  too  early  inured  to  difficul- 
ties, to  teach  them  patience,  and  harden 
them  for  a  future  period.  For  this  purpofe 
long  marches  of  fome  miles  are  excellent ;  and 
if  the  road  be  barren  of  natural  objects,  or  a 
ipeedy  progrefs  be  defired,  the  regular  military 
pace  is  extremely  convenient. 

The  three  different  grounds  here  adduced 
render  it  neceffary,  to  practice  various  march- 
ings and  evolutions,  in  which  boys  will  take 
much  delight ;  and  when  once  they  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  dexterity  in  the  practice,  they 
Z  4  will 
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will  come  of  themfelves,   and  requeft  their 
leader  to  march  with  them. 

Befide  all  thefe,  military  exercifes  are  well 
calculated,  to  animate  the  courage  of  youth, 
to  fortify  their  naturally  bold,  enterprifmg 
fpirit,  and  to  harden  them  againft  bodily 
pain,  which  the  effeminacy  of  our  common 
mode  of  living  renders  highly  neceflfory.  All 
exercifes,  which  have  this  tendency,  if  they 
be  not  in  other  refpe&s  injurious,  merit  our 
regard :  and  if  the  refined  and  falhionable 
world  give  them  the  epithet  of  rude,  let  us 
confkler,  to  what  point  faihion  and  refinement 
have  brought,  and  will  bring  us ;  and  how 
they  have  crippled  all  our  ardour  for  the 
'duties  of  a  chriftian  and  a  man,  when  it 
ihould  be  difplayed  in  energy  of  action,  and 
magnanimous  felf  denial. 

Our  young  company  divides  itfelf  into  two 
parties,  reprefenting  hoftile  armies.  Their  wear 
pons  are  fuch  as  will  infli6t  pain,  without  doing 
injury,  being  fticKs  of  a  moderate  fize.  Their 
'heads'  and  faces  being  protected  by  helmets  *, 
they  proceed  to  battle.  A  part  of  the  wood, 

*  Thefe  may  be  -procured  at  a  trifling  expenfe.  The 
boys  can  make  them  themfelves  of  ftrong  paltebpard,  QX 
mijlboard. 
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or  a  hill  of  fand  in  our  place  of  exercife,  is 
occupied  by  one  party :    and  this  the  other 
endeavours  to  gain.     All  follow  their  leader. 
If  no  advantage  can  be  obtained  by  artifice, 
a  formal  attack   commences,   and  a   contefl 
enfues  for  the  poffeffion  of  the  ground  *,    This 
is  a  very  good  play  for  the  night,  to  fami- 
liarize boys  with  objects  in  darknefs  and  ol> 
fcurity.     In  winter  fnowballs  may  take  the 
place    of   flicks.      A  fpacious    plain    being 
chofen  for  the  field  of  battle,  each  army  en* 
deavours  by  marching  and  countermarching, 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  the  fun, 
or  the  ground,  which  in  a  deep  mow  requires 
fome  exertion ;  and  as  this  is  combined  with 
throwing  and  avoiding  the  balls  thrown,  it 
exercifes  the  ftrength  of  the  arms,  moulders, 
and  bread,  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  foot,  the  flex- 
ibility  of   the  body,    and    the    accuracy  of 
the  eye, 

*  As  a  preparatory  to  this,  I  would  recommend  the 
boys  to  learn  the  ufe  of  the  broadfword,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely ufeful  and  elegant  gymnaftic  exercife.  In  certain 
parts  of  England  playing  at  backfword,  or  fingieftick  as  it 
is  fometimes  called,  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  public  game  at 
wakes  and  fairs.  Strength,  vigilance,  activity,  and  for- 
jitude,  are  improved  by  it ;  and  fkill  in  it  may  enable  a 
jifan  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  attack  of  a  ruffian.  TV 

This 
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This  exercife  is  beft  adapted  to  the  com- 
jneacenjent  of  a  thaw,  There  is  a  tinae,  when 
fuow  by  preiTure  becomes  a  ball  of  ice,  anc{ 
coiifcquently  it  >vould  be  dangerous, 
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CHAP.   X. 

BATHING    AND    SWIMMING. 

WERE  I  to  colled  all  the  enco- 
miums on  bathing,  that  have  been  publhlied 
by  writers  on  phyfic,  philofophy,  and  ecluca* 
tion,  I  mould  fill  a  considerable  volume.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  all,  without  exception,  re- 
commend it :  but  more  fingular,  that  little  or 
no  attention  is  paid  to  it  almoft  every  where. 
The  experience  of  ages  has  taught  us,  that 
the  cold  bath  is  aftonifhingly  conducive  to 
health;  the  example  of  the  ancients,  who 
had  a  bath  in  almoft  every  houfe,  or  at  lead 
frequented  the  public  baths  ;  the  religious  life 
of  the  bath  among  the  jews  and  mohammedans, 
an  ufe  founded  on  found  policy;  the  practice 
of  our  anceftors,  who  rendered  their  newborn 
infants  hardy  by  plunging  them  into  the  cold 
brook ;  the  almoft  univerfal  habit  of  bathing 
in  rude  and  half  civilized  nations,  to  whom 
we  are  far  inferiour  in  bodily  ftrength  and 
health ;  and  the  concordant  teftimonies  of 
ancient  and  modern  phyficians  in  recommen- 
dation of  the  bath ;  all  fhould  excite  us,  to 
purfue  the  beneficial  practice.  But  unfortu- 
nately 
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nately  our  prejudices  have  alrnoft  cftablimed 
^  it  as  a  law  of  decorum,  to  refrain  from  bathing*, 
bccaufe,  as  we  have  no  public  buildings  for  the 
purpofe,  the  bather  mult  ilrip  himfclf  in  the 
open  air:  unlefs  at  a  few  places  of  public 
refort?  where  it  is  tolerated  for  it's  medicinal 
ufes,  yet  of  which  Icarcely  any  but  the 
wealthy  and  idle  can  avail  thcmfelves.  Thus 
we  carry  about  us  all  our  lives  a  coat  of  dirt, 
the  very  idea  of  which  is  fufficient  to  excite 
difguft,  and,  in  the  words  of  Frank,  from 
which,  as  from  the  annual  circles  of  a  tree, 
a  man's  age  might  be  told, 

Is  not  this  univerfal  want  of  cleanlinefs, 
with  regard  to  all  parts,  that  are  not  imme- 
diately expofed  to  view,  intolerable  ?  Does  it 
appeal*  credible,  that  it  fliould  exift  in  a  civi- 
lized nation,  where  it  is  deemed  a  difgrace  to 
wear  dirty  clothes  ?  Surely,  to  cover  with  clean 
garments  the  filth,  which  adheres  to  the  whole 
furface  of  the  body,  difplays  little  of  the  true 
ipirit  of  cleanlinels. 

Unzer  fays  of  people,  who  indulge  in  dirt 
out  of  affectation,  that  they  deferve  to  be 
treated  as  objects  of  general  contempt.  In 
mv  opinion,  the  general  cuftom  of  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  unwafhed  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  merits  it  in  an  equal 

degree. 
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degree.  At  Icaft  let  us  not  divulge  this  to 
the  unpoliihed  inhabitants  of  the  Pelcw 
iflands,  who  every  morning,  at  funriie,  lave 
their  bodies  in  that  element,  which  was  not 
formed  for  the  fiih  alone;  for  they  would 
defp'ie  us. 

Another  confequence  of  neglect  of  bathing 
is,  that  it  affects  the  health,  which  cannot  be 
preferred  without  perfect  clcanlinefs.  Our 
body,  while  we  are  in  health,  is  conftantiy 
perfpiring  a  vifcous  fluid,  which  adheres  to 
the  fkin,  and,  on  thole  parts  that  are  un- 
covered, unites  with  the  dufl  and  dirt  floating 
in  the  air,  fo  as  to  begrime  the  face,  neck,  and 
hands.  Hence  we  are  obliged  frequently  to 
waili  thefe  parts.  But  thofe  parts  of  the  body, 
which  are  covered,  commonly  perfpire  molt ; 
our  clothes  cannot  entirely  keep  off  the  dufl, 
which  gradually  infmuates  itfelf  through  and 
between  them ;  and  befules,  from  the  con- 
tinual motion  and  frieYion,  to  which  our  clothes 
are  expofecl,  fine  particles  are  ever^  wearing  off 
from  them,  and  increafe  the  quantity  of  duft, 
that  unites  with  the  perfpirable  fluid,  and 
thus  forms  a  cruft  over  the'  whole  body. 
Thus  warning  the  covered  parts  is  at  leafl 
equally  neceflary ;  and  the  moft  cornrjiocjious 
way  of  doing  this  is  the  bath. 

We 
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We  need  infift  on  nothing  more,  than 
obftni<5lion  of  perfpiratiori,  necefTarily  confe- 
quent  to  a  neglect  of  this^  Every  one  knows 
the  bad  effects  of  this  obftru&ion ;  colds, 
coughs;  tooth-ach,  head-ach,  rheumatic  pains, 
fore-throat,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  cuta- 
neous difeafes  of  different  kinds,  &c.  We 
are  now  accuflomed  to  thefe  complaints,  and 
fancy  they  -are  incident  to  our  nature ;  while 
fcarcely  any  one  thinks  of  afcribing  them  to 
that  want  of  cleanlinefs,  which  generally 
prevails,  and  to  which,  in  great  meafure  at 
ieaft,  they  are  owing.  It  is  indeed  clear,  that 
many  of  our  difeafes  arife  from  our  neglect 
of  cleaning  the  fkin,  and  the  obftru6tion  of 
perfpiration  thence  enfuing :  confequently  a 
confiderable  portion  of  human  mifcry  might 
be  prevented,  were  the  practice  of  bathing  in- 
troduced into  private  families,  and  encouraged 
by  public  accommodations. 

When  an  individual  has  apparently  loft  his 
life  by  drowning,  intenfe  cold,  or  noxious 
vapour,  we  think  highly  of  his  refloration, 
and  not  without  reafon.  Inftitutions  for  the 
recovery  of  fuch  of  our  unfortunate  fellow- 
creatures  are  eftablifhed  in  various  places,  and 
ki-ftru&ions  for  the  purpofe  are  liberally  dif- 

perfed. 
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perfed.  Let  us  then  a£fc  confidently.  Surely 
to  fecure  the  health  of  millions  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  than  to  recal  to  life  a 
few  inclivi duals,  to  forne  of  whom  the  boon 
may  be  little  worth  acceptance. 

For  my  part,  I  confider  the  cold  bath  as  an 
effential  object  in  a  good  phyfical  education ; 
and  a  bathing  place,  as  an  indifpenfable  ap- 
pendage to  a  public  fchool.  A  particular 
building,  for  the  purpofe,  however,  is  unne- 
celTary :  a  fafe,  retired  fpot  appears  to  me  fuf- 
ficient  Were  children  permitted  to  bathe 
in  fuch  a  place  under  proper  infpe&ion, 
they  would  have  no  temptation,  to  evade  thfc 
father's  eye,  and  fill  the  mother's  heart  with 
alarm.  How  many  promifmg  youths  are 
annually  loft  to  their  country,  merely  from  the 
want  of  fuch  inftitutions  I 

No  doubt  I  ihall  have  many  ready  to  ftart 
objections  here :  fuch  as,  bathing  is  not  every 
where  practicable,  becaufe  water  is  wanting: 
who  will  take  upon  himfelf  the  charge  of  fu- 
perintendance?  who  will  defray  the  expenfe 
of  bathing  drefles  ?  Thefe  and  fimilar  objec- 
tions only  Ihow,  that  men  do  not  take  up 
the  matter  in  earneft,  and  confider  education 
properly  fo  called,  as  far  as'tuitipri  is  Out  of 
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the  queftion,   with  an   indifference  little  td 
their  honour. 

The  advantage,  which  youth  would  derive 
from  the  cold  bath,  i&  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. I  fay  exprefsly  the  cold  bath  :  for 
I  would  not  employ  for  the  purpofe  the  water 
wanned  by  the  fun  of  a  fummer  afternoon, 
but  the  much  cooler  ftream  of  the  early 
morning.  This  braces  every  mufcle,  and 
every  nerve ;  imparts  to  the  body  a  powerful 
capacity  of  fupporting  cold ;  fteels  the  ikin, 
on  the  tenfity  or  laxnefs  of  which  fo  much 
depends,  againft  the  influence  of  the  air,  and 
renders  it  fit  for  the  exercife  of  it's  natural 
function,  perfpiration ;  refrefhes  the  whole 
fyftem ;  gives  alertnefs  to  the  body,  and  ani 
mation  to  the  fpirits ;  and  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  for  cooling  the  blood  in  the  heat  of 
fummer. 

Still  there  may  be  timid  parents,  who  will 
be  apprehenfive  of  colds,  coughs,  and  other 
difeafes,  from  the  cold  bath.  To  thefe  I  mall 
offer  the  refult  of  my  own  experience.  I  have 
now  for  feveral  years  feen  about  thirty  young 
perfons  in  the  habit  of  bathing,  not  in  fummer 
merely,  but  through  the  whole  of  autumn, 
till  winter;  in  the  moft  fultry  weather,  in 
of  rain,  and  on  cold  days,  when  the 

ground 
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gi'ound  was  covered  thick  with  rime  and  the 
puddles  of  water  were  frozen  over;  once 
indeed  a  little  before  Chriftmas,  on  a  Hidden 
thaw,  in  a  pond  where  the  ice  was  an  inch 
thick,  through  which  the  bathers  broke  a  hole 
in  the  middle  with  a  large  ftick,  while  what 
remained  around  it  was  itrong  enough  to  bear 
them,  and  another  time  in  a  deep  collection  of 
fncw- water,  both  at  their  urgent  intreaty  *. 
Brought  up  myfelf  too  tenderly,  and  not  early 
emancipated  from  the  prejudices  thus  imbibed, 
I  have  paid  ftri£l  attention  to  the  fubjccl;;  and 
to  the  queftion,  '  is  fuch  a  practice  free  from 
danger?'  Experience  has  uniformly  anfwered 
me,  with  very  few  modifications,  '  it  is  not 
only  free  from  danger,  but  beneficial  to  the 
health. '  So  far  from  either  cold,  or  cough,  or 
any  other  diforder  enfuing  from  it ;  I  have 
found,  that  thofe,  who  adopted  this  powerful 
prefer vative  of  health,  fcarcely  knew  the 
meaning  of  catching  cold,  which  moil  people 
dread  like  the  plague. 

Among  us   germans,    or  rather  among  us 
polifhecl  europeans,  inftances  of  this  kind  are 

,*  This  very  day,  the  igih  of  February,  1/99,  there  are 
four  boys  bathing  thernfelves  in  a  pond  of  fnowwater,  in 
a  field  behind  my  houfe,  which  laft  week  was  covered  with. 
Ikaters.  T, 

A  a  very 
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very  rare.  We  hear  with  aftonilhmcnt  of  the 
ruffiany  who  runs  reeking  from  his  ftove,  to 
bathe  himfelf  in  the  ftiow,  and  afcribe  this  to 
his  hard  and  favage  nature.  But  to  be 
healthy,  is  not  to  be  favage;  and  health  is 
far  more  to  be  prized,  than  all  effeminate  re- 
finement, than  all  the  poliih  of  tafte.  Of  me- 
morable examples  I  iliall  quote  juit  one  more, 
On  the  8th  of  auguft,  17$1?  a  little  girl 
was  born  at  Schnepfenthal.  Her  father  named 
her  T  Frafnelda  Gertrude.  She  was  a  lively  little 
thing.  When  me  was  fix  or  feveia  days  old, 
he  bathed  her  m  a  cold  fpring,  and  repeated 
this  every  feeond  or  third  day.  Before  this 
ihe  had  conftantly  refpired  the  pure  and  cool 
air,  often  been  cxpofed  to  it  naked,  and  fre- 
quently waihed  with  eold  water.  From  the 
iirtt  the  child  rcgardect  it  but  little ;  for  the 
feeling  of  infants  is  not  very  acute,  and  ftill 
leis  unftrinig  to  nervous  debility :  though 
ilie  cried  fometimes.  By  degrees,  however, 
it  became  fo  habitual,  that  me  leldoin 
littered  a  tingle  ciy.  The  weather  grew  cold, 
winter  came,  and  the  water  was  often  covered 
with  ice ;  yet.  Thufnelda  bore  it  very  welL 
In  the  mean  time  ihe  was  often  carried  out 
half  or  quite  naked,  in  wind,  and  rain,  and 
Pardon  me,  tender  mothers,  ever  in 

anxiety 
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anxiety  for  your  darlings,  if  I  here  fet  before 
you  an  example,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  borrowed  from  the  true  ancient  germans, 
and  is  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  your  prin- 
ciples of  phyfical  education.  Thufnelda  en- 
joyed fuch  uninterrupted  plenitude  of  health, 
and  fuch  ftrcngth  of  body,  as  I  fcarcely  ever 
obferved  in  a  child  of  her  age.  Often  have  I 
thought,  as  I  beheld  her,  our  fturdy  fore- 
fathers were  in  the  right,  to  bring  up  their 
children  hardily ;  for,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, hardy  treatment  is  the  only  true  way  to 
health. 

Accordingly,  we  choofe  a  convenient  place 
in  the  neighbouring  river,  for  ponds  are  not 
fo  agreeable.  The  banks  are  fkreened  by 
bufhes.  The  depth,  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted,  is  not  too  great,  yet  fufficient  to 
admit  of  diving;  and  the  current  is  gentle. 
The  bank  is  perpendicular,  and  a  few  feet 
high,  fo  as  to  afford  a  commodious  fituatioft 
for  leaping  into  the  water.  We  undrefs  our- 
felves  fingly  behind  the  bufhes,  and  put  on  a 
pair  of  linen  drawers,  reaching  only  halfway 
down  the  thigh.  We  are  not  afraid  of  dif- 
ordering  our  hair,  for  it  is  merely  combed  in 
the  finipleft  manner.  The  following  rules  are 
A  a  2  deduced 
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deduced  from  tfi$;own  experience  with  young 
perfons 

1.  A  gradual  progrds  ihould  be  obfervedv 
Beginners-  fhould  be  tirft  taken  to  bathe  in  the 
latter  part  of  a  hot  fuimncr  afternoon,  beeaufe 
the  wat$$  is  then  warmcft.  But 

;2.  ,The  belt  time  for  bathing  is  the  morning; 
very  early,  if  ppfiible ;  but  on  no  account jutt 
after  a  meal  ^6  ,i*j 

3.  The  mailer  will  never  iufter  his  pupils  to 
go  into  the  water  when  they -are  hot,  but  takes 
care,  t hat_t hey  iufter,  theinfelves  to  grow  cool 
firft.      This  he  can   afcertain   by  examining 
their  armpits, 

4.  It  is  iiioft  eligible,  to  leap  into  the  water, 
and  plunge,  the  whole  body  under  it  initantly. 
They  .who,  cannot   do   this,   may  throw  the 
water  over  'their  head  wi  th  both  hands.  Diving, 
however,  requires  but  little  previous  exercife ; 
merely  that  of  dipping  th6  head  frequently, 
and  then  crawling  along   under  the   water. 
When  a  perfou/ has  acquired  a  facility  at  this-, 

Jie  will  foon  be  able  -to  move  ,himiHf  under 
.water  at  pleaftire,  and  in  a  very  little  time 
will  learn  to, leap  into  the  water  head  foremoft, 
and  dart  ?aw.ay  like  a  fiflv-1 

5,   Five   or  ten   minutes   are  fufficient   to 
refreili  xthe  body,  and  ftrengthen  •  the  nerves. 

A  pair 
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A  .pair  of  worfted  gloves,  or  a  piece  of  flannel, 
thould  be  ufed  to  rub  the  fkin,  which  will  then 
be  cleaned  and  invigorated; 

o 

6.  I  do  not  think  it  neceflaiy  to  refrain 
from  bathing  on  account  of  a  cold,  or  cough ; 
but  fuch  a  cafe  will  feldoin  occur,  for  young 
perfons,   who  arc  in  the  habit  of  ufing  the 
cold  bath,   feldoin  know  any  thing  of  thefe 
complaints,   if  their  way  of  life  be  in  other 
refpecls  aniVerable  to  this  practice  *. 

7.  Every  perfon,  who  bathes,  mould  wipe 
himfelf  dry  as  foon  as  he  gets  out  of  the 
water,  and  dreis  himfelf  fpeedily.     A  little  ex- 
crcife  after  it  is  beneficial :    if   the  bathing 
place  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
houfe,  the  returning  home  is  futficient. 

Thefe  lew  fimple  rules,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, are  quite  iurricient. 

But  the  fummer  paffcs  away,  and  autumn 
arrives.  No  matter  :  time  and  practice  create 
habit.  I  have  adduced  inftanccs  above,  and 
I  can  engage,  that  any  boy,  even  though  of 
a  delicate  conftitution,  will  not  only  be  able  to 
perfevere  without  difficulty,  if  he  bathe  con- 

*  I  can  aver,  that  I  have  often  found  waiting  the  whole 
pf  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  neck,  arms,  and  fhoulders, 
with  very  cold  water,  of  excellent  ufe  in  catarrhal  com- 
pjaints,  and  have  cured  a  hoarfenefs  by  this  method. 

A  a  3  ftantlv 
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ftantly  every  two  or  three  clays,  but  will  ftnel 
it  conduce  greatly  to  fortify  his  health,  and 
flrengthen  his  bocly. 

,.¥or  fuch  of  rny  readers,  as  are  con- 
vinced of  the  falubrity  of  this  phyfical  treat* 
inent,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  winter. 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  we  may  bathe  in  the 
open  air  at  all.  feafons  * :  but  I  would  not 
require  too  much.  May  all  parents  have  this 
regard  for  the  health  of  their  children,  to  let 
them  bathe  at  leaft  once  every  week :  water 
and  a  bathing  tub  coft  much  lefs,  than  the 
medicine  th,at  will  be  fayed  in  general  by  the 
praclke. 

In  all  wellregulated  fbcieties,  bathing  houfes, 
for  the  fake  of  health  and  cleanlinefs,  arQ 
indifpenfable  in  every  town,  and  every  village. 
A  clean,  jfirm,  undebilitated  fkin,  is  requifite 
to  health;  and  this  is  beil  preferved  by 
bathing.  How  defirable  then  muft  it  be  tq 
the  poor  and  labouring  clafs,  to  have  it  in 
their  power,  to  frequent  a  cold  bath  at  little, 
coft,  or,  which  is  ftijl  better,  at  the  public, 
expenfe  { 

*  Poor  jewefles^  who  cannot,  afford  a  bath  in  their  own 
honfes,  break  th'e  ice  to  get  into  a  pond  or  a  river,  an4 
ret.urn,  home  through  frpft  and  fyow,  without  injury. 
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From  bathing  to  fwimming  the  tranfition  is 
eafy.  Our  pupils  mall  be  kept  diligently  to 
their  bathing,  that  they  may  learn  to  fwim  in 
the  mean  time.  To  be  able  to  prefer ve  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature  is  furely  a  matter  of 
exquifite  delight :  but  what  avail  injunctions, 
excitements,  or  public  rewards,  for  refcuing  a 
man  from  a  watery  grave ;  or  what  the  itrong 
impulfe  of  our  own  humanity ;  when  we  are 
obliged  to  run  about  in  queit  of  that  affiit- 
iince,  which  we  do  not  poiTefs  in  our  own 
faculties  r  Nay.  if  it  were  poiliblc,  that  we 
could  regard  our  own  fafety  alone,  the  utility 
of  the  art  is  too  obvious,  to  need  farther  re- 
commendation. 

The  athenians,  when  they  would  cxprcfs 
the  idea  of  a  man's  knowing  nothing,  and 
being  lit  for  nothing,  ufed  to  fay,  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  fwim.  All  beafts  can 
i Vim :  therefore  fwimming  is  np  art,  but  a  na- 
tural faculty  of  the  animal  body,  which  the 
creator  beftowed  on  it,  becauie  lie  knew  it 
muft  be  perpetually  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
falling  into  an  clement  fo  generally  abundant. 
Man  only,  or  rather  the  polifhed  curopcan, 
cannot ;  partly  becaufe  it  never  enters  into  his 
mind  to  attempt  it,  partly  bccaufe  the  natural 
faculty  is  more  or  lefs  deitroycd  by  the  phy- 
A  a  4  iical 
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iical  treatment  of  his  youth.  This  is  a  ferious 
charge,  becaufe  it  includes  with  the  annihila- 
tion of  this  faculty  a  number  of  difeafes  of 
the  thorax,  by  which  multitudes  are  fent  to 
the  grave. 

Scarcely  is  the  infant  come  into  the  world, 
when  his  cheft  is  compreflecl.  This  vile 
famion  does  not  ceafe  here ;  our  ufual  drcis, 
faftened  acrofs  the  breaft,  is  a  continuation  of 
it.  In  this  do  we  not  act  diametrically  oppofite 
to  Nature?  She  would  have  our  body  obey 
it's  innate  propenfity  to  enlarge:  but  we 
confine  it  by  our  clothing.  The  breaftbone 
and  ribs  are  at  mil  mere  cartilages,  and  mould 
extend  with  the  growth  :  the  increaling  lungs 
mould  contribute  to  this  by  the  aft  of  refpi- 
ration,  enlarge  the  cavities  of  the  thorax,  and 
aflift  in  forming  that  beautiful  arched  chdt, 
which  is  commonly  obferved  in  ftrong  perfons. 
But  this  we  counteract,  and  acquire  a  form 
very  different  from  that  of  the  for}  of  Nature. 
The  diminution  of  the  cheft  in  confequence 
is  the  occaiion  of  many  difeafes  of  the  thorax, 
as  well  as  of  greater  difficulty  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  fwimming.  Practice  muft  fupply  what 
we  have  loft,  and  to  this  I  now  proceed. 

I  cannot  here  omit  the' teftimony  of  Dr. 
Franklin,    who    was   an   excellent    fwimmer, 
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a$  it  is  given  in  the  words  of  Campe. 
*  Nothing,  in  fad,'  fays  the  latter,  '  can  be 
eafier  than  learning  to  fwim.  Little  more  is 
neceffary,  than  the  perfuafion,  that  you  can 
fwim  if  you  will.  This  I  was  taught  by  the 
celebrated  Franklin,  fee  his  letters,  when  I 
was  fix  and  thirty  years  old.  On  his  autho- 
rity I  made  the  trial,  and  fucceeded.  He 
fays,  "All  men  can  fwim,  ?s  well  as  all  beafts:. 
nothing  more  is  requifite,  than  to  have  the 
courage  to  put  yourfelf  into  a  proper  pofition, 
and  make  the  fame  motions  with  your  hands 
and  feet  as  you  fee  the  frogs.  But  this 
courage  you  will  not  have,  till  you  have 
found  by  experience,  that  you  can  keep 
yourfelf  afloat  in  this  manner.  To  make  this 
experiment,  walk  into  the  water,  where  it 
deepens  gradually,  till  you  are  up  to  your 
middle,  and  turn  about  your  face  to  the  fhore. 
In  this  fituation,  you  will  not  be  afraid  to 
throw  yourfelf  forwards,  and  imitate  the 
known  motions  of  fwimming,  becaufe  you 
are  certain,  that  you  can  foon  reach  the 
ground,  and  raife  yourfelf  up  whenever  you 
pleafe.  Thus  you  will  foon  find,  that  water 
has  the  power  of  fupportmg  you  :  you  repeat 
the  trial,  and  every  time  your  confidence  in- 
creates :  you  gradually  venture  farther  and 

farther 
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farther  from  the  flipre,  and  thus  the  fwimmer 
is  formed." 

For  my  part,  I  was  taught  to  fwim  by 
Chyiftian  Auguftus  Wolf,  of  Halle,  who 
travels  about  as  a  profefibr  of  the  art,  and 
fliall  deliver  what  I  learned  from  him,  and  our 
praftice  here. 

1.  The  learner  mould  be  accuftomed  fre- 
quently to  plunge  the  whole  of  his  head  under 
water.  At  firft  this  gives  a  kind  pf  ftunning 
fenfation ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  very  ncceffary, 
to  be  perfectly  familiarized  to  it,  as  in  firft 
learning  to  fwim  it  will  unavoidably  occur. 
But  it  iliould  be  carried  farther :  the  learner 
Should  try  to  fwim  under  water,  and  keep 
himfelf  under  as  long  as  poflible  *,  With  this 

view 

*  Tins  I  can  ftrongly  recommend  from  my  own  expe- 
rience :  and  I  will  add,  that  when  once  a  perfon  can  move 
his  limbs  with  facility,  flowly  and  regularly,  under  the 
water,  which  requires  nothing  but  coolnefs  and  refolution, 
all  that  is  necefTary  for  him  is,  to  hold  his  head  back,  fo 
as  to  bring  his  face  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and,  in  ftriking  his  hands  forward,  to  carry  them  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  furface,  without  railing  thein  out  of  the 
water ;  when  he  will  find,  that  he  can  fwim.  At  firft,  it 
is  true,  he  will  be  able  to  fwim  perhaps  but  a  very  little 
way :  but  let  him  not  be  difcouraged  at  this ;  all  unufual 
motions  are  at  firft  difficult  ami  laborious,  but  practice  foon 

renders 
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view  I  have  found  it  very  advantageous,  to 
draw  as  much,  air  into  the  lungs  as  poffible 
immediately  before  diving,  and  let  it  out; 
£gain  ilowly  under  water, 

2.  If  the  water  reach   a  little   above  the 
hips,  it  is  deep  enough  for  fwrmming.     The 
whole   of   the    place    intended    for  bathing 
fliould  be  accurately  examined ;  and  it  would 
not  be  amifs,  to  drive  in  flakes  as  a  warning 
againft  the  deeper  places, 

3.  It  is  likewife  neceffary,  to  have  a  guide, 
who,  jf  he  cannot  fwim,  is  not  afraid  of  the 
water,   and  may  fupport  beginners  with  his 
hand,  placing  it  under  their  belly  oppofite  the 
fliort  ribs,  that  they  may  learn  to  move  their 
Jegs  and  arms  without  fear  of  finking. 

4.  When  the  learner  has  acquired  fome  ex- 
pertnefs  at  this,  and  the  guide  feels,  that  he 
bears  Jefs  upon  his  hand,  a  cord  mould  be 

Benders  them  eafy.  Moft  beginners  exhauft  themfelves  by 
|lriking  very  quickly,  in  order  to  prevent  their  finking ; 
but  let  them  confide  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  water,  of 
which  they  may  eafily  be  convinced  by  their  own  expe- 
dience, and  by  reflection  on  it's  fpecific  gravity,  which  is 
in  general  fomewhat  more  than  that  of  their  own  bodies  ; 
and  remember,  that  the  more  {lowly  they  move  their 
limbs,  the  lefs  they  will  fatigue  them,  and  the  lefs  liable 
{hey  will  be  tp  move  them  improperly.  T. 

fattened 
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faitened  to  a  belt  palling  round  his  body  at  tlic 
armpits,  and  while  the  guide  has  hold  of  thu 
end  of  tins;  he  iliould  go  on  till  the  .water  is 
up  to  his  neck,  or  even  till  he  is  out; of  his 
depth.  Here  he  will  exert  his  powers,  and 
commonly  learn  to  l\vim  in  a  iliort  time,  I 
have'  feen  ten  or  a  dozen  boys,  wljo  had 
praelifcd  rwimming  with  tlie  fupport  of  the 
guide's  hand  for  fome  months,  or  even  years, 
to  no  purpofc,  who  were  thus  rendered  fwhn- 
merS-  in  a  fe\yleffons. 

.5.  In'fwimming  on  the  belly  the  body  lies 
in  an,  inclined  poiition,  the  feet  being  dcepeii, 
and  the  head  being  thrown  back,  fo  that  the 
chin  is  above  th<?  water,  while  the  eyes  look 
forward  along  it's  furface,  not  down  into  it 
Neither  the  -hands  nor  feet  mould  come  out 
of  the  t water.  The  fingers  and  thumb  of 
each  told  ,  being  clofe  togeth,er?  and  tlie 
elbows  bent,  the  two  thumbs  mould  be 
brought  into  contact,  or  the  hands  laid  one 
upon  the  other,  and  thus,  keeping  the  furfaces 
in  a  horizontal  pofition,  they  ihould  be  thrtift 
forward  as  near  the  lurface  of  the  water  as 
pofiible,  till  the  arms  are  extended  in  aftraight 
line.  At  this  point  the  ^liands  mould  be 
turned  fo  as  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,'  the  thumbs  being  clown- 


ward,  and  the  finders  beinii*  verv  ilioiitiv  bent 

*  O  »/ 

1b  as  for  the  infide  of  the  band  to  form  a 
trifling  hollow;  and  in  this  manner  they 
ilioukl  be  moved  in  a  curve  firft  outwards  and 
then  backwards.  While  the  hands  are  puflied 
forwards,  the  heels  fire  to  be  drawn  up  toward 
the  buttocks,  cither  keeping  them  clofe  to- 
gether, or  winch  is  the  practice  of  the  belt 
fwimmers,  crofting  the  legs  at  the  fmall ;  and 
while  the  hands  are  moving  outwards  and 
backwards,  the  feet  mould  be  moved  outwards 
and  backwards  like  wife,  the  foles  puming 
againft  the  water,  till  the  legs  are  brought 
cloic  together  in  an  extended  pofition,  which 
fmh'hes  the  ftroke.  The  fame  proceeding  is 
to  be  repeat  rr],  as  often  as  you  pleafe;  tak 
care,  that  the  hands  and  feet  move  regularly, 
f  lowly,  and  at  the  fame  time:  by  the  lirit 
their  effect  will  be  more  uniform;  by  the 
fecond,  lefs  fatiguing ;  and  by  the  third,  mon* 
forcible. 

6.  In  fwimming  on  the  back  likewife  the 
body  is  in  a  (lightly  inclined  pofition,  the  feet 
being  lower  than  the  head,  and  the  face 
alone  being  above  the  water.  The  arms 
being  laid  along  clofe  by  the  fides,  to  increafe 
the  furface  of  the  body,  the  knees  are  to  be 
drawn  up  till  they  make  a  right  angle  with 

the 
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the -body,  keeping  them  clofe  together  fo  that 
they  will  appear  above  the  water*  '  This  is  the 
preparation  for  the  ftroke,  which  is  to  be 
given  by  feparating  them  from  each  other, 
and  pufliing  againft  the  water  with  the  foles 
of  the  feet,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  fwimming 
upon  the  belly* 

This  mode  of  fwimming  is  very  commo- 
dious when  the  fwimmer  begins  to  be  fatigued, 
as  the  arms  are  perfectly  at  reft,  and  a  confi- 
derable  interval  may  be  allowed  between  the 
ftrokes  with  the  feet,  as  the  body  remains  fuf- 
pended  in  this  pofture  for  fome  time,  the  feet 
finking  very  gradually. 

If  you  want  to  reft  the  legs,  you  may  keep 
yourfelf  afloat,  by  lying  on  the  back  as  nearly 
as  poffible  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  moving 
the  hands  on  each  fide  in  very  fhort  but  pretty 
quick  ftrokes,  holding  them  in  the  fame 
pofition  as  when  you  fwim  on  the  belly. 

If  a  perfon  mould  be  feized  with  the  cramp 
in  the  leg  while  fwimming,  Dr.  Franklin  re- 
commends, while  thus  lying  on  the  back,  to 
lift  the  leg  out  of  the  water,  and  give  it  a 
fudden,  vigorous,  and  violent  jerk  in  the  air. 

Treading  water,  as  it  is  called,  is  another 
inode  of  reft  ing.  To  perform  this,  the 
fwimnier  fuffers  his  feet  to  fink  till  his  whole 

body 


body  is  in  an  erect  pofition,  and  then  lie  raifes 
his  feet  a  little  way  and  deprefles  them  alter- 
nately, as  a  man  does  when  lie  fets  any  ma- 
chinery in  motion  by  means  of  two  treadles, 
at  the  fame  time  moving  his  hands  up  and 
down  in  a  fimilar  manner  juft  before  him,  the 
elbows  being  bent 

When  a  perfbn  is  tolerably  expert  at  fwim- 
ming,  it  will  be  highly  advifable  for  him,  to 
practice  occafionally  with  all  his  clothes  on, 
as  he  will  moft  probably  be  in  this  fituation, 
if  at  any  time  he  fhould  fall  into  the  water  by 
accident.  My  teacher  never  fwims  without  a 
linen  jacket,  and  long  trowfers ;  and  he 
allures  me,  that  he  can  fwim  in  his  great  coat 
and  boots. 

Young  pcrfons,  after  they  are  capable  of 
fwimming,  fhould  practice  leaping  into  the 
water  from  confiderable  heights,  fincc  this 
may  be  ufeful  to  them  in  various  cafes.  In 
this  no  farther  inftrudions  are  neceffary,  than 
to  begin  with  little  heights,  take  care  not 
to  fall  on  the  belly,  and,  if  you  leap  in  head 
forcmoft,  to  protect  the  forehead  from  the 
ftroke  of  the  water  with  one  hand  *.  It  is 

fafeft 

*  If  the  two  hands  be  joined,  and  held  juft  above  the 
fgre  pirt  of  the  head,  this  I  fhould  think  unneceffary.  It 

is 
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fafeft  likewife  to  keep  the  legs  clofe  to- 
g-ether, 

is  requifite,  however,  that  the  Water  fhould  be  of  a  fuffi^ 
cient  depth,  proportionable  to  the  height  from  which  you 
leap.  I  remember  when  a  youth,  on  leaping  from  a  bridg« 
into  a  river  about  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  I  ftruck  the 
crown  of  my  head  a  fmart  blow  againft  a  broad  (lone  at 
the  bottom  ;  this,  had  the  place  from  which  I  leaped  been 
higher,  or  had  the  ftone  been  pointed  inftead  of  flat, 
might  have  been  attended  with  ferious  confequences* 
Perhaps  the  beft  way  of  leaping  into  the  water,  on  feveral 
accounts,  if  the  height  be  at  all  confiderable,  is  with  the 
feet  foremofl,  taking  particular  care,  to  keep  the  legs 
clofe,  and  folding  the  arms  acrofs  the  breaft.  T. 
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OF     SOME    OTHER    EXERCISES,    THAT     OUGHT     NOT 
TO    BE    WHOLLY    FORGOTTEN    IN    EDUCATION. 

WE  do  riot  always  find  things  go 
on  fmoothly  through  the  whole  courfe  of  our 
lives  :  people  are  daily  expofed  to  dangers  and 
inconveniencies,  to  which  we  pay  fo  little  at- 
tention in  education,  as  if  we  thought  our 
children  exempt  from  them.  Our  education 
is  calculated  moi;e  for  the  parlour,  for  a  quiet, 
ftill,  inactive  life,  than  for  living  among  things 
as  they  really  are,  which  requires  energy, 
exertion,  prefeiice  of  mind,  and  not  unfrequent 
facrifices  of  our  own  eafe  or  convenience. 

Youth  is  the  golden  age  of  life :  let  us  not 
embitter  it  by  feverity ;  yet  let  us  remember, 
that  youth  will  not  laft  for  ever,  and  prepare 
our  pupils  for  the  change.  The  parent,  who 
feels  a  tender  affection  for  his  children,  ihould 
not  be  milled  by  it,  to  treat  them  with  im- 
prudence.  At  an  early  period  he  ihould  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  dangers,  that 
threaten  u.s,  and  afk  them,  how  they  would 
ward  them  off,  or  how  they  would  extricate 
themfelves.  He  ihould  not  content  bimfelf 
with  this :  he  mould  give  them  practical  in- 
B  b  ftruclions, 
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ftrucMons,  arid  teach  his  children  to  act,  as  if 
the  danger  or  inconvenience  were  really 
prefent. 

Inftruftions  of  this  kind  appear  to  me  of 
great  importance,  as  they  concern  our  own 
prefervation.  We  would  not  therefore  by  any 
means  neglect,  even  at  the  expenfe  of  a  little 
learning,  to  acquire  a  habit  of  prcfence  of 
mind  on  the  occurrence  of  unexpected  acci- 
dents, and  a  knowledge  of  the  belt  mode  of 
acting  in  them. 

At  the  alarm  of  fire  we  ftart  from  our  fleep, 
tremble  with  fear,  and  know  not  what  we 
ihall  do.  At  the  fire  of  Gera,  a  wealthy  maa 
matched  up  his  backgammon-table  in  a  flight, 
and  left  ail  his  money  behind  him.  Oui* 
children  ftand  crying  in  their  fhirts,  for  they 
have  no  idea  of  what  is  paffing,  or  what  they 
ought  to  do.  The  only  way  of  preventing  all 
this  is,  to  anticipate  fuch  a  danger,  lay  down 
a  proper  pUn  of  proceeding,  and  frequently 
act  it  over,  as  if  it  really  happened.  A 
cautious  parent,  therefore,  will  often  convcrfe 
with  his  children  on  this  fearful  event,  render 
it  familiar  to  their  minds,  inftruct  them  what 
firft  they  ought  to  do,  how  to  provide  for  their 
own-fecurity,  what  they  mould  endeavour  to 
•fave,  and  the  like,  according  to  the  local  cir- 
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of  his  houfe  and  family,  and  the 
imminence  of  the  danger. 

But  verbal  inftructions  are  not  fufficient, 
the  bufmefs  requires  active  practice.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  fometimes  roufe  my  children 
from  their  ileep  at  midnight,  and  let  them 
perform  every  thing,  that  they  muft  do  in  cafe 
of  a  real  fire.  This  may  feem  hard ;  but  is  it 
not  in  reality  affectionate  care  ?  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  children  mould  act  properly  in 
fuch  an  emergency,  unlefs  they  be  in  fome 
degree  prepared  for  it  ? 

In  one  houfe,  which  was  on  fire,  I  faw  the 
mafter  leap  out  of  the  garret  window,  by 
which  he  ruined  his  health  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life ;  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  killed 
herfelf  by  the  fall ;  his  fervant  and  child  were 
both  burned  to  death :  and  this  in  a  place 
wellprovided  with  active  firemen.  Should  not 
this  be  a  warning  to  us,  not  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  affiftance  of  others,  but  to  prepare 
ourfelves  as  much  as  poffible  againlt  fuch  a 
misfortune  ? 

It  is  not  fufficient,  to  teach  children 
how  they  mould  act  in  cafe  of  fire,  and  to 
carry  youth  to  fee  houfes  in  flames,  if  oppor- 
tunity offer,  that  they  may  have  a  more  lively 
idea  of  fuch  an  event ;  they  fhould  be  fami- 
B  b  2  liarized 
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liarized  M'ith  the  terrible  element,  that  too  fre- 
quently cleft  roys  both  dwellings  and  their  in- 
habitants, .  and  .  taught  to  ruih  through  it 
unhurt.  How  many  perfons  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  miferably  burned  to  death,  becaufe  they 
want  courage  to  dart  boldly  through  flames, 
which  areas  permeable  as  the  air  itfelf,  inftead 
of  poflefiing  the  foliclity  of  a  brick  wall ! 
That  this  is  practicable  we  ought  to  know  from 
the  common  tricks  boys  play  at  bonfires*.- 
There  is  a  fchool,  at  which  the  following  ex- 
ercne  is  praetifed.  A  long  line  of  ftraw  is 
placed  on  the  ground,  narrowr  at  the  beginning, 
and  gradually  widening  to  the  end,  fo  that 
the  flames,  where  the  line  is  largeft,  afcend  as 
high  as  a  man's  head.  The  ftraw  being  fet 
0.11  lire,  youths  and  boys  jump  over  it  as 
fpeedily  as  poffiblc,  backward,  and  forward; 
under  careful  infpeclion  of  couite.  Whoever 
has  pia6Hfed;  this  exercife  a  few  times  in  his 
youth,,  will  not  be  afraid,  I  imagine,  to  rum 
out  of  a  houfe  through  a  burning  door-way. 

*  The  following  pafTage  in  Frontinus's  Stratagems,  lib. 
5,  ^27,  is  alib  to  the  purpofe.  '  Hanno,  ab  hoflibus 
clriufus,  locum  erupdoni  maxirne  aptum  aggeftis  levibus 
jr.ateriis  incendit ;  turn  hofle  ad  casteros  exitus  cuftodi- 
.endos  evocato,  milites  per  ipfam  flainmam  eduxit,  admo- 
nitos  era  fcutis,  crura  velle  tegere.' 

I  am 
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I  am  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  allowing 
children  a  due  portion  of  deep,  as  it  is  re- 
quifite  to  their  growth :  but  I  am  of  opinion 
at  the  fame  time,  that  we  ought  to  accuflotn 
them  to  watching ;  and  deem  it  proper  there- 
fore, that,  when  the  body  has  attained  a 
confiderable  degree  of  ftrength,  as  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen.,  they  mould  be  occa- 
fionally  exercifed  in  keeping  awake,  that  they 
might  not  become  flaves  to  fleep :  for  times 
may  come,  when  they  may  find  it  ncceflary  to 
refrain  from  reft. 

The  fame  doclrine  is  applicable  to  eating. 
The  flomach  and  palate  rule  the  world.  It 
would  certainly  be  advantageous  to  our 
children,  to  emancipate  them  from  the  dcfpotic 
fway  of  thefe  tyrants;  which  may  be  effected, 
by  gradually  teaching  them,  to  fubject  their 
appetites  to  their  reafon.  Occafionally  I  fee 
a  whole  fchool,  with  their  in  after  at  their 
head,  make  a  common  caufe  againft  appetite, 
and  cheerfully  content  themlclves  with  a 
piece  of  dry  bread,  relinquishing  their  ufual 
dinner  *. 

*  The  advantages  of  temperance,  and  indifference 
about  viands,  are  eminently  difplayed  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Franklin;  a  man,  whofe  example  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
recommended  as  a  pattern  for  youth.  T. 

B  b  3  i)llt 
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But  I  am  now  ftepping  into  the  confine^ 
of  moral  education,  g,n4  muft  therefore 
break  off 


CHAP. 
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READING  ALOUD,  AND  DECLAIMING. 

IT  is  juflly  expefted  from  every 
author,  that  he  write  with  grammatical  accu- 
racy ;  and  there  are  feveral  literary  focieties 
in  Europe,  whofe  object  is  the  purity  of  their 
written  language.  With  regard  to  pronun- 
ciation however,  and  the  management  of  the 
voice  in  fpeaking  or  declaiming,  objects  of 
high  importance,  as  they  are  not  of  mere 
private  concern,  but,  in  the  cafe  of  public 
fpeakers,  have  coniiderable  influence  on  the 
welfare  of  whole  communities  and  nations, 
they  are  commonly  left  to  the  induftry  of  the 
individuals  themfelves,  and  we  think  we  have 
done  enough,  if  we  fee,  that  our  children 
are  not  tonguetied,  when  they  come  into  the 
world. 

This  negligence  is  inexcufable.  Hence  it 
is,  that  we  fcarcely  find  one  perfon  in  ten, 
who  has  a  regular,  juft,  and  pleafing  enunci- 
ation. Stammering,  lifping,  fpeaking  thick, 
paufmg  to  take  breath  at  improper  places ; 
inability  of  pronouncing  certain  letters,  fuch  as 
the  r,  the  omiffion  of  which  is  too  common  in 
B  b  4  many 
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many  places ;  omitting  the  h  before  many 
words,  and  afpirating  others  which  begin  with 
a  fnnple  vowel ;  employing  w  for  v,  and  v  for 
w ;  drawling,  finging,  fpeaking  in  a  key  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  natural  to  the 
fpeaker's  voice,  &c. ;  appear  to  me  to  grow 
daily  more  common.  We  need  not  wonder 
at  this,  for  fpeaking  is  learned  entirely  by  imi- 
tation, and  faults  are  too  apt  to  be  imitated, 
becaufe  negligence  requires  lefs  exertion,  than 
perfedly  accurate  articulation,  with  attention 
to  the  proper  accent  and  emphafis.  There  is 
not  one  part  of  England,  where  the  people  at 
large  do  not  difplay  peculiar  faults  in  their 
dialect,  and  from  thefe  the  metropolis  is.  very, 
far  from  being  exempt. 

Another  fault,  that  appears  to  me  of  equal 
importance,  is  weaknefs  of  the  lungs.  How 
many  of  our  clergy  deliver  fermons,  excellent 
in  ftyle  and  cpmpofition,  in  fuch  a  weak 
voice,  that  few  of  the  congregation  can  un- 
flerftand  them;  or  with  fuch  unimpaffioned 
monotony,  that  their  effecl;  is  loft  !  The  fource 
of  this  fault  is  chiefly  in  the  phyfical  educa- 
tion of  children  *  : '  we  are  continually  pro- 

*  What  was  faid  in  the  chapter  on  iwimming  may  be 
j-ecolle&ed  here. 

hibiting 
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liibiting  our  children  from  fpeaking  loud  in 
the  houfe,  becaufe  fafhion  brands  it  with  the 
liame  of  rudenefs  ;  and  we  neglect  to  exercife 
and  improve  their  cheft  and  lungs. 

The  only  general  remedy  for  this  is  reading 
aloud  and  declaiming  in  the  open  air.  On  a 
fultry  day,  we  wifli  to  refrain  from  violent 
bodily  exertion,  yet  would  not  doze  away  our 
valuable  moments  :  thefe  then  are  our  refource. 
A  mady  -fpot  in  our  place  of  exercife  is  appro- 
priated to  this  purpofe;  and  here  we  take  our 
feats.  Thefe  are  at  one  end  of  a  walk  a 
hundred  anc}  fifty  paces  long,  every  ten  paces 
marked  by  a  poft,  or  a  florie,  fo  as  to  give 
fifteen  different  ftations  for  the  reader.  The 
mafter  provides  a  good  and  entertaining  book ; 
perhaps  travels,  an  oration,  a  poem,  or  a  play, 
according  as  he  wilhes  to  exercife  the  reader 
in  narrative,  declamation,  verfe,  or  dialogue. 

The  exercife  commences.  The  reader 
repairs  to  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  or  fome 
other  ftation,  according  to  the  ftrength  his 
organs  have  acquired  by  practice,  and  the 
calmnefs  of  the  weather.  All  the  reft  are 
attentive,  to  detect  faults  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, or  delivery.  When  the  reader  has 
finiibed  a  period,  he  flops.  If  the  audience 
Jiave  not  heard  it  plainly,  they  all  cry  out : 

'  indiftina ! 
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*  indiftinct !  unintelligible !'  He  nnift  tlien 
exalt  his  voice,  or  take  a  nearer  flation.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  his  delivery  be  juft  and  clear, 
they  will  applaud  him  by  clapping  their  hands. 
If  his  voice  be  louder  than  is  neeerTary  for  the 
diftance  he  has  chofen,  they  will  make  ligns 
to  him,  to  take  a  remoter  ilation. 

If  it  be  poffible,  to  render  the  organs  of 
fpeech  more  perfect:,  and  ftrengthen  the  lungs, 
by  means  of  exercife,  this  is  certainly  the 
way.  Here  is  no  avMance  to  be  derived  from 
the  walls  of  a  room ;-  every  thing  muft  be 
effected  by  the  organs  themfelves :  thefe  muft 
be  exerted  ;  and  the  greater  the  energy  em- 
ployed by  them,  the  more  diftinctly  will  each 
fyllable  be  pronounced  :  and  as  attention  muft 
be  paid  to  ftrength  and  clear nefs  of  tone,  pre- 
cipitancy is  rendered  impracticable.  The  cafe 
is  fomewhat  like  that  of  drawing1 ;  the  fmaller 
and  fainter  our  outline,  the  lefs  diftinct  it  is ; 
the  ftronger  and  bolder  the  ftrokes,  the  more 
clearly  it  ftrikes  the  eye. 

It  is  not  my  place  here  to  give  rules  for 
pronunciation  and  delivery;  thefe  I  muft 
leave  to  the  teacher,  and  to  the  books  written 
exprefsly  on  the  fubject :  it  is  fufficient,  that 
J  have  noticed  the  defect,  and  pointed  out 
the  remedy. 

CHAP. 


CHAP,  xm. 

EXERCISE    OF   THE   SENSES, 

THE  capacity  of  man  for  receiving 
ideas  by  means  of  imprenions  made  upon  the 
fenies  affords  an  ample  and  fertile  field, 
hitherto  but  little  cultivated,  and  that  chiefly 
by  accident  I  term  it  ample  and  fertile, 
becaufe  from  it  we  gather  the  greater  part  of 
pur  knowledge  5  and  I  confider  it  as  left  to 
accident,  becaufe  we  commonly  give  ourielves 
no  trouble,  to  cultivate  it  fyftematically. 
How  much  pains  do  we  take  to  train  a 
pointer;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  inftead  of 
endeavouring  to  improve  our  own  organs  of 
fenfe,  many  things  we  do  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  deaden  them !  That  this  cenlure  is 
not  more  fevere  than  juit,  I  need  only  appeal, 
not  to  the  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes  of  man  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  but  of  him  who  has  exercifed 
them  in  a  degree  more  than  ordinary,  as  is 
done  in  many  mechanic  occupations.  The 
dulinefs  of  the  fenfes  in  many  others  is  fq 
great,  that  we  may  almoft  fay,  they  have 
eyes  and  fee  not,  nofes  and  fmell  not;  and 
fteir  judgments,  when  they  depend  on  fen- 

fations, 
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fations,  are  as  childifli  as  thofe  of  the  infant, 
who  ftretches  out  his  little  hand  to  take  hold 
of  the  Moon. 

The  beft  preceptors  have  recommended  the 
exercife  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  but  they  have 
done  it  only  in  general  terms,  without  entering 
upon  particular  precepts.  Roufieau,  from 
whom  much  inftru6lion  might  have  been 
expected  on  this  fubjec~r,  merely  recommends 
it ;  faying,  to  mow  it's  importance,  '  if  we 
would  learn  to  think,  we  muil  exercife  our 
organs,  which  are  the  implements  of  the  un- 
derftanding;'  and  then  proceeds  to  give  two 
or  three  examples  only. 

As  the  fubjecl  is  difficult  from  want  of  ex- 
periments upon  'it,  I  muil  requeil  the  readers 
indulgence  on  fome  of  my  opinions,  particu- 
larly as  in  forming  them  I  have  taken  no 
guide.  Indeed  it  is  generally  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  caufe  of  truth,  to  exprefs  our 
own  fentiments,  than  to  repeat  thofe  of  others. 
Mine,  however,  mufr.  be  confidered  merely  as 
an  attempt.  In  it  three  queftions  come  under 
our  confederation. 

1.  Is  an  artificial  cultivation  of  the  fenfes 
practicable?  In  other  words,  can  the  fenfes 
be  cultivated  in  a  degree  more  than  is 
common  ? 

2.   Is 
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'   2.  Is  it  productive  of  any  benefit  ? 

3.  In  what  manner  can  the  fenfes  be  cul- 
tivated ? 

Hence  this  effay  divides  itfelf  into  three 
parts. 

I.  ON  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  CULTI- 
'VATIISTG  THE  SENSES. 

The  manner,  in  which  impreffions  made 
upon  the  organs  of  fenfe  convey  ideas  to  the 
mind,  is  of  no  importance  in  our  inquiry. 
On  our  coming  into  the  world,  either  the 
organs  are  dull,  or  the  mind  is  deficient  iu 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  impreffions  they 
receive.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fenfe  of 
feeling  appears  to  be  the  fir  ft,  that  is  excited 
in  us ;  it  is  foine  time  perhaps  before  we 
acquire  that  of  hearing ;  and  that  of  fmell  is 
probably  ftill  later.  At  firit  all  our  fenfes 
appear  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  impref- 
fions received  by  them  very  obfcure.  By 
degrees,  as  they  are  more  exercifed,  and 
acquire  more  experience,  they  improve  feem- 
ingly  in  proportion.  How  far  this  improve- 
ment may  be  carried,  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
We  fee  daily,  that  a  man,  whofe  occupation 
has  required  the  cxercife  of  his  fight,  or  of  his 
feeling,  in  a  particular  way,  has  obtained  a 
great  fuperiority  over  other  men  in  the  accu- 
racy 
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racy  of  it :  and  tnere  have  been  blind  men, 
who,  by  applying  the  fenfe  of  feeling  with 
attention  to  that  objecfc,  have  acquired  the 
capacity  of  diftinguilhing  colours  by  the  touch. 
The  inftances,  indeed,  of  thofe,  who  have 
carried  one  fenfe  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, as  nearly  to  fupply  the  place  of  another 
they  had  loft,  are  too  numerous  to  be  related 
here ;  yet  I  muft  not  pafs  them  over,  without 
quoting  an  example  or  two. 

In  Puifaux  lived  a  chemift  and  mufician, 
who  had  been  born  blind.  He  learned  to 
read  by  means  of  letters  cut  in  relief  and 
taught  his  fon  to  read  alfo.  Pie  eftimated  his 
diftance  from  the  fire  by  the  degree  of  heat 
it  gave :  and  could  tell  when  lie  came  near 
any  thing,  by  the  impreffion  the  air  made  on 
his  face.  He  could  diftinguiih  an  open  ftreet 
from  one  which  was  not  a  thoroughfare ;  his 
face  being  fenfible  to  the  flighted  change  in 
the  atmofphere.  The  weight  of  a  body,  or 
the  capacity  of-  a  verTel,  he  could  eftimate 
very  nicely;  his  hand  being  an  accurate 
balance,  and  infallible  meafure.  He  could 
detect  the  flighteft  irregularity  in  a  fmooth 
furface,  or  variation  in  the  tone  of  voices. 
Saunderfon,  the  blind  profeflbr  of  mathematics 
at  Cambridge,  had  fuch  nice  feeling,  that  by 

it 
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it  he  could  detect  fpurious  coins,  among  any 
number  of  genuine  ones,  though  they  were 
executed  fo  nicely,  as  to  deceive  the  acuteft 
eye.  The  blind  fculptor,  too,  mud  not  be 
forgotten,  who,  after  having  loft  his  fight  for 
ten  years,  modelled  the  figure  of  the  great 
duke  Cofmo  in  clay  with  the  utmoft  accu- 
racy, as  he  did  that  of  pope  Urban  the  eighth, 
and  that  of  .the  duke  Bracciani  in  a  dark 
cellar. 

Kerfting,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  is  a 
more  recent  and  ftriking  inftance.  This  man, 
in  his  youth,  was  often  obliged  to  go  through 
a  dark  paifage  late  at  night.  From  fear  he 
often  flint  his  eyes.  On  this  occafion  he 
made  a  remark,  that  proved  of  great  import- 
ance to  him  in  his  i'ubfequent  blindnefs ; 
whenever  he  came  near  any  folid  body,  he 
felt  a  certain  warmth  all  over  him.  On  this 
he  made  a  frequent  practice  of  walking  with 
his  eyes  iliut,  and  uniformly  perceived  the 
fame  fenfation  on  approaching  any  object. 
This  he  carried  fo  far  as  never  to  run  again  ft 
any  thing.  After  this  he  loft  both  his  fight 
and  hearing,  when  the  faculty  he  had  acquired 
enabled  him,  to  go  any  where  without  clanger. 
When  blind  he  not  only  wrote  a  treatiie 
on  ihoeing  holies,  but  carried  his  fenfe  of 

feeling 
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feeling1  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  be 
able  to  read  any  book  in  large  print  by  paflirig 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  over  the  letters.  By 
way  of  amufement  he  cultivated  a  garden  i 
grafted  and  budded  his  fruit-trees;  planted 
his  tulips  and  hyacinth  roots ;  laid  his  carna- 
tions ;  &c.  Every  morning  he  examined  his 
plants  and  flowers,  could  diftinguifh  them 
accurately  by  his  feeling,  and  knew  every  eye 
and  bud  on  his  trees.  Still  his  deafnefe  ap- 
peared to  be  a  misfortune,  for  which  no  re- 
medy could  be  hoped.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, his  wife  lying  accidentally  with  her  mouth 
againft  his  moulder,  while  ihe  gave  fome  direc- 
tions to  the  maid,  who  came  into  the  room, 
he  felt  a  feries  of  ft  range  fcnfations  in  his 
arm.  This  exciting  his  attention,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  her  mouth,  while  flie  pronounced 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  order. 
At  each  letter  he  perceived  a  different  fen- 
fation,  which  he  carefully  noted,  finding  it 
always  the  fame  at  the  repetition  of  the  fame 
letter :  and  by  pra6tice  he  acquired  fuch  rea- 
clinefs  at  diilinguiming  founds  in  this  manner, 
that  his  wife  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  carry 
his  hand  to  her  mouth,  and  fpeak  gently,  in 
order  to  converfe  with  him  as  readily  as  when 
he  poffefled  his  hearing.  When  his  wife  fnil 

pro- 
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pronounced  the  alphabet  in  this  way  loudly, 
as  foon  as  me  came  to  the  letter  r,  he  felt  as 
if  he  ihould  be  itrangled :  his  heart  was  op- 
prefied,  he  fhuddered  and  trembled  in  every 
limb,  fcreamed  out  with  anguiili,  and  faid  to 
his  wife  :  c  my  God  !  what  are  you  doing  to 
me?'  In  confequence  me  ever  after  avoided 
this  letter  as  much  as  poffible ;  and,  when  it 
was  indifpenfable,  pronounced  it  as  foftly  as 
me  could.  It  is  faid  of  this  man,  that,  while 
he  was  blind  and  deaf,  he  was  almoft  always 
happy  and  content,  extremely  cheerful,  and 
extraordinarily  clear  and  luminous  in  his  ideas. 

To  convince  myfelf  of  the  poffibility  of 
cultivating  the  fenfes,  I  have  feveral  times 
exercifed  feveral  of  the  pupils  of  our  academy, 
and  received  convincing  proofs  of  it.  LafUy, 
that  my  obfervations  might  be  more  precife, 
I  felected  two,  W**  of  Langenfalz,  and  L. 
von  H*  of  Copenhagen,  and  exercifed  them 
three  fucceffive  fun  days,  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  evening  each  time.  From  fuch  fliort 
trials  no  wonders  are  to  be  expected,  but  the 
following  journal  of  what  was  done  will  lliow, 
that  the  want  of  one  fenfe  is  not  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  improvement  of  another. 

January  27,  W**  and  11%  being  completely 

blindfolded,  learned  today,    1  :  to  diftinguifh 

C  c  gold 
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gold  from  filver  coins  "frith  great  facility ; 
pruiTian,  from  thofe  of  Brunfwick;  newfrench 
double  Iguisd'or,  from  pruilian  and  faxon. 
Among  a  number  of  new  double  louisd'or, 
they  learned  to  pick  out  the  faxon,  pruffian, 
and  french.  All  this  they  did  readily.  2 : 
to  tell  with  accuracy  the  number  of  pieces  of 
gold,  as-  far  as  12  or  14  louis,  by  their  weight, 
they  being  placed  in  a  pile  on  the  extended 
fingers.  3 :  to  know  the  faces  of  all  coins 
from  their  reverfes  very  quickly.  4  :  among 
feveral  fixpenny  pieces  to  pick  out  the  pruffian. 

5.  to  diflinguiih  by  the  ear   all  the  noifes,. 
that  were   made   exprefsly  for  the   purpofe. 

6.  to  write  with  tolerable  quicknefs,  but  not 
very  perfpicuoufly, 

February  3.  1.  They  diftinguimed  old  french 
crowns  from  new  by  the  touch.  2.  They 
told  the  number  of  german  dollars,  laid  upon 
the  hand  in  a  pile,  as  far  as  thirteen.  H*,  in 
particular,  was  fcarcely  to  be  deceived  in  thi» 
point,  manage  how  I  would.  For  iirftance  I 
laid  on  two,  then  three,  then  fix,  or  two, 
five,  and  feven,  and  he  told  precifely  each 
time  the  number  on  his  hand.  I  then  took 
away  or  added  to  the  pile  on  his  hand  various 
irregular  numbers,  and  he  could  always  tell 
exactly  how  many  remained.  3,  H*  found 
1  the 
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th<?  date  on  a  german  dollar,  but  could  not 
tell  the  year.    4.   He  diftinguifhed  the  number 
24  on  a  heffian  grofch  by  the  finger.     He  was 
directed  to  point  out  the  reverfe :  and  did  fo. 
'  Is  it  a  head  ?'  he  was  afked.     <  No.'    (  What 
is  it  ?'  '  Not  a  horfe.'    c  What  then.'  '  A  cow.' 
In  fact  it  was  the  heffian  lion :  and  I  inuft 
add,  he  did  not  know  I  had  fuch  a  grofch, 
and  indeed  had  never  feen  one.     5.   I  took  a 
book,  and  let  each  of  them  feel  the  thicknefe 
of  a  fingle  leaf,  then  of  five  together,  then  of 
ten.     Thus  I  furniihed  them  with  a  flandard. 
I  then  gave  them  ten  leaves,  forty  live,  twenty, 
thirty  fix,   a  hundred,  fixteen,   fifty,   and  fo 
on,  between  the  finger  and  thumb;  and  in 
this  way  they  learned  at  length  to  tell  the 
number  of  leaves  pretty  accurately,  or  only 
with  trifling  errours  extending  from  two  to 
five  leaves.     6.  I  then  put  the  book  into  the 
liand  of  one  of  them,    and  defired   him  to 
open  it  as   he  pleafed   himlblf,   and  tell  the 
page.     This  he  did  many  times  very  exa6tly, 
though  he  had  always  to  multiply  by  two  in 
his  head,  and  in  general  with  trifling  miftakes, 
not  exceeding  eight  pages. 

February  10.     Today  we  could  not  practice 

much  on  account  of  company :  ft  ill  we  did  a 

little.       1.    They   very    readily   diftingui/hed 

C  c  2  various 
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various  gold  coins,  namely  prufiian,  faxon, 
brunfwic,  and  french  louisd'or.  2.  The  2d 
experiment  of  lait  funday  with  the  dollars 
was  repeated.  II*  told  the  number  feveral 
times  as  far  as  fix  teen,  and  was  fcarcely  ever 
rniftaken.  I  often  laid  them  on  his  hand  by 
guefs,  without  knowing  the  number  myfelf. 
Thus  I  found,  that  he  had  not  loft  the  impref- 
fions  of  laft  funday.  Mr.  L*  was  prefent, 
and  not  a  little  aftoniihed.  3.  The  exercifes 
five  and  fix  of  laft  funday  were  repeated,  firft 
giving  the  ftandard  again  afrefh.  H*  told 
the  page  fo  accurately,  that  I  was  furprized ; 
and  one  of  his  fchoolfellows,  who  came  in, 
obferved,  that  an  indifferent  fpeclator  might 
fufpect  fome  deception.  Indeed  at  firfl  I  was 
doubtful  myfelf,  and  thought  he  might  fee 
through  the  handkerchief:  accordingly,  though 
I  conlidered  him  as  one  of  the  moft  ingenu- 
ous youths  in  all  Denmark,  I  tied  another 
handkerchief  over  it ;  but  this  made  no  dif- 
ference. At  different  times  he  told  the  pages, 
70,  84,  60r  88,  38,  68,  104,  1,1 6,- 56,  84,  76, 
84,  86,  exactly,  and  pretty  readily.  In  his 
other  numbers  nine  times  he  rniftook  bv  a 
fmgie  leaf,  nine  times  by  two  leaves,  five 
times  by  four  or  fivea  and  only  twice  by  nine 
or  ten. 

When 
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When  it  is  confidered,  that  this  was  done 
by  beginners,  after  very  little  pra6tice,  it  will 
fcarcely  be  queftioned,  that  the  fenfes  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  cultivation.  *  What  extenfive 
capacities, '  fays  Herder,  *  lie  hidden  in  each  of 
the  human  fenfes,  which  neceility,  want,  and 
difeafe,  the  defect  of  fome  other  fenfe, 
monftrous  conformation,  or  accident,  occa^ 
fionally  difclofes  !  thus  giving  us  room  to  con- 
je6hire,  that  other  fenfes  may  be  concealed  in 
us,  not  to  be  unfolded  in  this  world.  If  fome 
blind  men  have  raifed  their  fenfe  of  feeling  or 
hearing,  the  memory,  or  the  power  of  calcu- 
lation, to  a  degree  that  appears  fabulous  to 
men  of  ordinary  faculties,  undifcovered  worlds 
of  variety  and  perfection  may  lie  alleep  in 
other  fenfes,  not  yet  developed  in  our  complex 
machine  *. ' 

II.  Is  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SENSES 
PRODUCTIVE  OF  ANY  BENEFIT? 

Locke  has  clearly  fhown,  that  none  of  our 
ideas  are  innate,  but  all  acquired  through  the 
medium  of  the  fenfes :  it  can  fcarcely  be 
queftioned,  therefore,  that  the  rectitude  of  a 
man's  imderftanding,  the  quicknefs  of  his  in- 


*  Herder's  Philofophy  of  Hiftory,  book  iv,  chap.  3, 
C  c  3 
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tellecl,  and  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment, 
muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
fenfcs,  the  facility  with  which  they  perform 
their  functions,  and  the  cleamefs  of  the  per- 
ceptions they  convey  to  the  mind.  If  the 
fenfes  be  dull,  and  the  perceptions  obfcure, 
to  a  certain  degree,  an  idiot  is  formed.  This 
happily  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence :  but  if 
we  look  abroad  into  the  world,  how  many 
fhall  we  find,  who  judge  fo  erroneoufly  on 
various  occafions,  that  you  would  often  fup- 
pofe  them  in  want  of  common  fenfe  !  Where 
this  is  not  the  effect  of  prejudice  or  paffion, 
it  can  arife  only  from  dullnefs  of  the  fenfes, 
or  the  obfcurity  of  the  perceptions  they 
convey  to  the  mind.  Now,  that  the  fenfes 
are  capable  of  improvement,  has  already  been 
iliown ;  and  if  the  mind  acquire  all  it's  fa^ 
culties  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes, 
the  exercife  of  the  fenfes  muft  evidently  be  the 
direct  way,  to  improve  it's  capacity ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  will  prove  indirectly  the 
means  of  eradicating  our  prejudices,  and  giving 
reafon  the  fuperiority  over  the  paffions. 

Underftanding  is  nothing  but  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  things:  reafon,  of  tracing  caufcs 
and  effects  from  a  chain  of  ideas:  judgment, 
of  .difcerning  the  different  properties  of  things. 

It 
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It  is  obvious  then,  that  the  foundnels  of  our 
uirderftanding,  reafon,  and  judgment,  nmft 
depend  on  the  clcarnefs  and  accuracy  of  our 
ideas :  fo  that,  if  we  neglect  to  cultivate  our 
fenfes,  or  acquire  a  habit  of  indolence  in  their 
ufe,  from  want  of  exerciiing  them,  thofe  valu- 
able faculties  of  the  mind  will  become  pro- 
portionably  weak.  Nothing  deferves  fo  much 
to  be  munned  as  this  habit  of  indolence, 
mental  and  corporal ;  for  nothing  has  occa- 
fioned  fo  much  mifchief,  fo  much  mifery,  and 
fo  much  unhappinefs  in  the  World.  The  ex- 
ercife  of  our  fenfes,  therefore,  muft  be  of  the 
higheft  utility;  and  certainly  it  is  no  Imali 
improvement  in  our  lyftem  of  education,  that 
we  begin  to  inftruci  children  more  by  imprint- 
ing ideas  upon  their  minds  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  fenfes,  inftcad  of  filling  their 
heads  with  empty  words,  which  often  convey 
to  them  vague,  if  not  erroneous  ideas,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  many  fubfequent 
miftakes  in  their  judgment  and  conducl. 

III.    MODE    OF    CULTIVATING    THE    SENSES. 

The  firft  ftep  to  the  excitement  of  an  idea 
is  an  imprefhon  made  upon  fome  one  of  the 
organs  of  fenfe.  This  impreffion  may  be  per- 
ceived, or  it  may  not  be  perceived  :  and,  if  it 
be  perceived,  the  perception  may  be  complete, 
C  c  4  or 
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or  incomplete,  or  erroneous.  Thus  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  truth  or  falfliood  of  the 
perception,  it's  completenefs  or  incomplete- 
nefs,  and  the  (lumber  of  the  fenfe. 

a.    Of  the  truth  or  falfhood,   completenefs 
or  mcompletenefs  of  a  perception. 

Errours   of  the  fenfes   arife  from   various 
fources. 

a.  From  judging  by  a  mediate  Idea  of  the 
object.  Imprdfions  are  caufed  by  external 
objects,  either  through  immediate  contact,  as 
in  the 'fenfations  of  feeling,  fmell,  and  tafte; 
or  through  mediate  contact,  as  in  thofe  of 
fight,  by  means  of  the  rays  of  light,  or  of 
hearing,  by  means  of  vibrations  of  the  air.  If 
our  ear  were  in  a  place  void  of  air,  it  could  hear 
nothing :  if  our  eye  be  in  a  place  void  of  light, 
it  crm  fee  nothing :  and  the  other  fenfes  will 
perceive  nothing,  unlefs  fome  fubftance  come 
into  contact  with  them  *.  Thus,  then,  we 
have  immediate  perceptions  from  the  fenfes, 
only  when  fome  object  touches  the  nerves  of 
feeling,  tafte,  or  fmell,  rays  of  light  enter  the 
eye,  or  vibrations  of  the  air  reach  the  drum 
pf  the  ear,  and  the  mind  perceives  and  confiders 

*  The  nofe  does  not  touch  the  flower  it  fmells,  it  is 
true,  but  the  effluvia,  that  emanate  from  the  flower,  come 
into  contact  with  our  olfactory  nerves.  T. 

the 
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the  impreffioib  But  when  from  the  impref- 
fion  made  upon  one  fenfe  we  infer  an  im- 
preflion  before  made  upon  another,  it  is  not  a 
mere  fenfitive  idea,  but  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  an  abftraS  idea,  and  this  idea  I  call 
mediate.  For  inftance,  a  man  lifts  a  lump  of 
lead  weighing  a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds, 
and  the  fenfe  of  feeling  gives  him  an  imme- 
diate idea  of  a  hundred  weight :  but,  if  he 
afterwards  fee  a  mafs  of  lead  of  the  fame 
fh  ape  and  fize,  and  fay  it  is  a  hundred  weight, 
he  has  not  an  immediate  idea  of  it's  weight, 
but  a  mediate  idea,  inferred  from  a  previous 
perception.  Or,  my  dog  lies  by  my  fide,  I 
fee  him,  I  ftroke  him,  and  have  an  immediate 
idea  of  him.  He  runs  out,  I  hear  him  bark, 
I  judge  it  is  my  dog,  and  the  idea  of  him 
enters  my  mind;  but  this  idea  is  only 
mediate,  for  I  have  no  immediate  idea  but 
that  of  barking.  Here  then  an  important 
queftion  arifes :  in  what  cafes  can  our  fenfes 
furnim  us  with  immediate,  in  what  only  with 
mediate  ideas  ?  The  nature  of  the  fenfes  them- 
felves  is  not  fufficient,  to  afford  a  fatisfaclory 
anfwer  to  this,  without  confidering  at  the 
fame  time  the  objects,  by  which  they  are 
affected.  The  general  qualities,  by  means  of 
which  bodies  aft  upon  our  fenfcs,  or  the  data, 

bv 
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by  which  our  fenfes  diftinguifli  bodies,  are 
figure,  magnitude,  gravity,  colour,  hardnefs 
or  foftnefs,  odour,  flavour,  and  motion  in  it's 
moft  extenfive  fignification,  including  confo- 
quently  every  fpecies  of  a&ion.  On  com- 
paring thefc  with  the  nature  of  our  fenfes,  we 
ihall  inftantly  perceive,  that  they  cannot  all 
convey  immediate  ideas  to  every  fenfe,  but 
only  in  the  following  order. 
Immediate  ideas  of 

Figure  can  be  imparted  by  the  fight,  and  touch. 
Magnitude  fight,  and  touch. 

Gravity  touch. 

Colour  fight. 

Hardnefs  or  foftnefs  touch. 

Odour,  fmell. 

Flavour  tafte. 

Motion  hearing,      fight,  and  touch. 

The  following  appear  on  clofe  confideration  to 
be  the  fources  of  our  mediate  ideas. 
Mediate  ideas  of 

Figure  can  be  imparted  by  the  hearing. 

Magnitude  hearing. 

Gravity  fight,  and  hearing. 

Hardnefs  or  foftnefs      -      fight,  and  hearing. 
Colour  touch  ? 

Odour  fight. 

Flavour  fight. 

Motion     -     fmell,  and  hearing. 

Immediate 
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Immediate  ideas  are  founded  on  the  invari- 
able fidelity  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  *  :  mediate 
ideas,  on  conclufions  formed  from  antecedent 
impreffions  and  ideas.  If  part  of  thefe  imprcf- 
fions  in  time  be  effaced,  our  judgment,  and  the 
idea  arifmg  from  it,  will  be  erroneous.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  impreflion  of  the  magnitude  of  a 
hundred  weight  of  lead  be  ever  fo  little  effaced, 
we  mall  afterwards  imagine  a  larger  or  fmallcr 
lump  to  be  of  that  weight.  We  may  alfo  be 
deceived  in  another  way.  If  we  fee  a  hollow 
mafs  of  lead  of  the  fame  fize,  fo  placed,  that 
the  vacuity  is  not  vifible  to  us,  we  fhall  judge, 
that  it  weighs  a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 
Hence  our  mediate  ideas  are  far  more  liable 
to  errour  than  our  immediate ;  and  from  the 

*  As  the  organs  of  fenfe  receive  impreflions  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  according  to  immutable  laws  of  nature,  I 
cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  liable  to  deception. 
When  the  flick,  part  of  which  is  in  the  water,  part  out, 
appears  to  us  broken,  the  eye  reprefents  the  object  faith- 
fully, but  the  mind  forms  a  falfe  conception  of  k,  for 
want  of  confidering  the  effect  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  feen.  The  expreffion,  therefore,  '  our  fenfes 
deceive  us,J  is  as  deficient  in  philofophical  accuracy,  as 
that  of  '  the  Sun  rifes.'  It  would  be  more  proper  to  fay, 
•  we  are  deceived  in  our  fenfes/  when  we  arc  fpeaking  of 
the  organs. 

preceding 
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preceding  tables  it  is  evident,  that  the  hearing 
is  moft  expofed  to  this  deception. 

£.  From  the  fphere  of  a£lion  of  the  fenfe 
and  it's  organ  being  too  extenjwe. 

The  greater  field  a  fenfe  embraces,  the  more 
frequently,  of  courfe,  it  muft  be  expofed  to 
errour.  If  we  reckon  the  different  qualities 
cognizable  by  the  feveral  fenfes,  according  to 
the  preceding  tables,  the  different  forts  of 
ideas,  on  which  they  are  employed,  will  be 
found  to  be  as  follows. 

immediate  ideas ;        mediate  ideas  ;          in  all. 

The  fight  has  448 

hearing  1                 56 

touch  5                 05 

fmell  1                 1              % 

tafte  1                 0               1 

From  thefe  proportions  the  fight  and  hear- 
ing appear  to  be  ofteneft  expofed  to  errour ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  inferred  from  their 
almoit  uninterrupted,  and  in  great  meafure 
involuntary  ufe. 

y.  From  the  feeblenefs  of  the  impreffion. 
Every  impreflion  made  by  an  object  mime* 
d iately  upon  the  nerves  is  more  adive  and 
effe&ual,  than  thofe  in  which  the  obje6t  does 
i>ot  operate  upon  them  fo  directly.  The  latter 

cafe 
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cafe  applies  particularly  to  the  fenfes  of  hear- 
ing and  light.  Hence  the  impreffions  con- 
veyed by  the  touch  are  always  more  forcible, 
than  thofe  imparted  by  the  eye  *  :  and  this  is 
the  reafon,  why  the  latter  are  more  frequently 
miftaken  by  us. 

£  From  difeafe  of  the  organ,  or  ifs  nerves. 
This  cafe  is  eafily  conceived.  To  a  ihort- 
fighted  perfon  every  object  at  a  little  diltance 
appears  obfcure.  A  perfon,  whofe  nerves  are 
weak,  fees  two  candles,  two  inkhorns ;  he 
wills  to  take  the  pen,  is  deceived,  and  carries 
his  hand  to  the  image  of  it.  Here  we  have 
an  errour  of  the  leiife  owing  to  difeafe  of  the 
nerves. 

s.  From  thejiate  of  the  mind.  This  ftate  of 
the  mind  always  has  the  character  of  abfence ; 
for  example,  it  may  confift  in  want  of  atten- 
tion, lleep,  profound  meditation  on  fome 
abftract  idea,  trouble,  ftrong  paffions,  &c.  In 
this  cafe  the  mind  receives  the  impreffion  only 
in  part,  or  obfcurely,  whence  the  idea  of  it 
may  very  eafily  be  erroneous. 

*  This  is  the  reafon  why  infants  feel,  before  tbey  hear 
or  fee :  and  if  we  do  not  fo  well  xmderftand  the  imprsf- 
fions  made  by  the  touch,  the  fault  is  entirely  in  cur  neg- 
ledliag  to  cultivate  thisYenfe. 

.    From 
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£.  From  too  violent  action  of  another  organ. 
Thus  extreme  pain  may  overpower  the  im- 
preffions  made  on  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
fenfes,  fo  that  the  ideas  arifing  from  them 
may  be  falfe  or  obfcure. 

91.  From  an  imperfect  application  of  the 
fenfes,  We  acquire  knowledge  of  an  object 
by  confidering  it's  different  qualities,  which 
require  the  application  of  more  fenfes  than 
one.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  cannot  have 
a  perfect  idea  of  a  thing,  which  comes  under 
the  cognizance  of  different  fenfes,  if  we  ex- 
amine it  by  one  alone. 

By  thefe  obfervations  from  a  to  u,  we  are 
enabled  to  clafs  the  fenfes  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  liable  to  err ;  and 
from  them  we  may  deduce  rules,  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  natural  exercife  of  the  fenfes. 

1.  Order  of  the  fenfes  with  regard  to  erro- 
neoufnefs. 

The  Jight  confiders  corporeal  objects  in  all 
their  particulars :  it  embraces  figure,  magni- 
tude, gravity,  colour,  matter,  and  motion: 
the  occafions,  therefore,  on  which  it  may  be 
expofed  to  err,  are  frequent.  Add  to  this, 
many  thoufand  objects  act  upon  it  at  the  fame 
time :  whence  an  infinite  number  of  impref- 
fions  are  made  upon  the  eye,  to  which  we  pay 

no 
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no  heed,  or  which  we  fee  falfely;  particularly 
as  moft  of  them  act  too  gently,  to  excite  our 
attention.  As  thefe  circumftances  do  not 
take  place  by  any  means  to  an  equal  extent 
in  any  other  of  the  fenfes,  there  is  no  one,  in 
which  we  are  liable  to  be  more  frequently  de- 
ceived, than  in  the  fight. 

The  hearing  is  formed  for  founds  alone.  If 
thefe  ftrike  our  ears  in  an  articulation,  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  \re  underftand  them, 
and  have  immediate  ideas  actually  excited  by 
them  :  but  thefe  ideas  are  of  the  founds  only, 
not  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  produced. 
In  this  cafe  we  are  not  much  expofed  to 
errour.  But  if  from  thefe  tones  we  infer 
figure,  magnitude,  gravity,  matter,  and  mo- 
tion ;  and  form  our  inferences,  as  ,is  com- 
monly the  cafe,  from  inarticulate  founds :  if 
we  infer  the  fize  of  a  ftone  from  the  noife  it 
makes  in  falling,  the  figure  of  a  glafs  from 
it's  found,  the  matter  of  a  fonorous  body 
from  it's  tone,  or  the  motion  or  action  of  a 
moving .fubftance  from  the  noife  it  occafions  : 
no  fenfe,  the  fight  excepted,  can  be  more  apt 
to  deceive  us,  than  the  hearing ;  for,  next  to 
the  fight,  it  is  employed  on  the  moft  particu- 
lars, and  embraces  the  greatelt  number  of  firm  1  - 
taneous  objects ;  and  what  is  ftill  more,  there 
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is  no  fenfe  that  gives  us  fo  many  mediate 
ideas  *. 

All  the  qualities  of  corporeal  fubftances, 
flavour,  odour,  and  perhaps  colour  generally 
fpeakingf,  excepted,  are  cognizable  by  the 
fenfe  of  feeling ;  but  with  more  certainty, 
becaufe  immediately,  fo  that  on  this  account  it 
is  lefs  liable  to  errour  than  the  two  preceding. 
Eefides,  it's  fphere  is  more  limited  ;  for  while 
the  light  embraces  objecls  from  the  foot  of  the 
obfervcr  to  the  liars  in  the  firmament,  few  of 
thefe  are  within  reach  of  the  touch. 

Thefe  three  are  termed  the  nobler  fenfes, 
becaufe  by  their  means  chiefly  our  minds  are 
enriched  with  ideas.  Hence,  too,  they  more 
eminently  defer ve  to  be  cultivated ;  particu- 
larly as  we  are  mofl  expofed  to  errour  in 
their  ufe. 

Smell  comes  next  to  feeling-,  as,  befide 
examining  odour,  it  endeavours  to  form  con- 
clufions  of  motion :  whence  it  is  more  liable 
to  deception  than 

*  For  this  reafon  the  fenfe  of  hearing  mufl  be  of  all 
m  oft  liable  to  mifiead  us :  though  it  is  poffible,  that  we 
may  be  fomewhat  oftcner  deceived  by  the  fight,  as  we 
more  frequently  form  judgments  by  this  fenfe.  T. 

I  Blind  men,  it  muft  be  remembered,  have  diilinguifhed 
colour  by  the  touch. 

The 
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The  tafte,  which  is  confined  to  flavour 
alone,  and  the  fphcre  of  action  of  which  is 
inore  limited. 

2.  Rules  for  the  natural  exercife  of  the 
Jciifes. 

& K.  Mediate  ideas  are  not  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  very  young  children,  for  the 
conclulions,  on  which  they  are  founded,  mult 
be  deduced  from  numerous  obfervations,  which 
are  to  be  made,  and  deeply  imprinted  on  the 
memory,  before  the  cbnclufions  from  them  can 
be  brought  into  ufe.  To  prepare  them  for 
the  future,  however,  they  cannot  receive  too 
many  immediate  ideas ;  but  this  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  fteady  and  uninterrupted  impref- 
fion  of  fenfible  objects  upon  the  mind.  Thus 
ihould  the  feeds  of  future  knowledge  be  fown : 
and  this  will  prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception 
of  abftract  ideas.  What  can  be  a  more  de- 
lightful occupation  for  parents  ?  By  this  you 
will  fliow  more  real  kindnefs  and  true  affec- 
tion for  your  children,  than  by  overwhelming 
them  with  carcffes,  and  loading  them  with 
the  productions  of  the  toyfhop :  by  this  you 
will  benefit  them  more,  than  by  all  the  book- 
learning,  which  you  fo  early  endeavour  to 
drive  into  their  heads.  Begin  this  office  when 
the  child  is  in  his  cradle :  ftupify  him  not 
D  d  with 
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with  eternal  toffing  and  dandling :  gradually 
roufe  liis  faculties  from  their  (lumber  by  fen- 
fible  impreffions.  Gently  rub  his  limbs, 
laugh  and  talk  to  him,  fing  to  bis  unpracHfed 
ear,  fliow  him  the  light,  carry  him  into  the 
open  air,  let  every  thing  be  life  around  him, 
that  he  may  learn  to  live.  When  a  year  has 
thus  paflTecl  away,  his  faculties  will  be  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  unfolded,  he  will  creep  about 
upon  all  fours,  and  in  a  little  while  .will  run 
upon  the  funny  turf.  Now  let  every  thing,  that 
the  fenfes  can  comprehend,  be  introduced*  to 
his  notice :  let  the  houfe,  the  garden,  the 
court,  with  the  perfons  and  animals  around 
him,  be  his  amuft-ment,  lie  will  want  few  toys 
befide  ;  and  the  fewer  he  has,  the  better.  Be 
you  his  iniiruCtors ;  convert  with  him  both 
by  words  and  geftures ;  point  out  to  him  the 
feveral  parts  of  objects,  and  give  them  their 
proper  names ;  acquaint  him  with  their  pro- 
perties and  ufes,  as  occafions  offer.  Does  he 
not  underftand  you?  No  matter:  he  will 
learn,  and  his  voice  will  form  itielf,  flrit  to  the 
pronunciation  of  one  word,  then  of  another ; 
and  thus,  inexpreffible  delight!  he  will  learn 
language,  and  with  it  real  ideas*.  I  will 

*  People  are  too  apt  to  imagine,  that  infants  do  not 
underftand  words,  when  they  are  unable  to  exprefs  them- 

boldly 
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boldly  affirm,  that  a  more  pleafmg  and  effec- 
tual mode  of  forming  the  mind  does  not 
exift :  as  I  am  convinced  by  my  own  expe- 
rience in  eleven  children,  all  found  in  body 
and  mind, 

The  exercifes  of  the  infant  are  over :  the  little 
fellow  fpeaks  intelligibly,  and  with  great  fim- 
plicity,  for  he  underftands  what  he  fays,  and 
fpeaks  as  he  thinks,  But  the  employment  of 
his  fenfes  proceeds,  for  this  is  become  his  moft 
agreeable  amufement.  To  him  every  thing 
in  nature  is  alive ;  every  where  wonders  pre- 
fent  themfelves  in  abundance  to  his  eyes, 
fuperiour  to  the  moft  coftly  toys.  The  fpider 
employed  on  her  web,  the  caterpilar  gnawing 
the  leaf,  the  garden  full  of  plants  and  infects, 
the  pond  with  it's  aquatic  inhabitants,  the 
air  with  it's  birds,  the  ground  with  it's  mi- 
nerals, animate  and  inanimate  nature,  dilplay 
an  immenfe  field  to  his  fenfes,  and  he  obferves, 
fearches,  and  clifcovers  novelties  on  every 
fide.  Prefently  he  begins  to  make  experi- 
ments ;  he  collects  and  brings  to  his  father  or 

felves  in  them.  But  very  little  obfervation  is  fufficlent,  to 
evince  the  contrary :  and  if  we  confider,  when  we  learn 
a  foreign  language,  how  much  readier  we  can  underftand 
it,  than  expvefs  ourfelves  in  it,  this  will  appear  very 
natural.  T. 

D  d  2  preceptor 
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preceptor  what  he  finds  :  and  now  Lnftru&iort 
begins  amid  fenfible  ideas,  and  fcientific 
knowledge  aflifts  the  curious  little  inquirer  in 
his  progrefs,  where  his  fenfible  ideas  are  in- 
fufficient. 

This  is  the  a  b  c  of  a  found  mind,  to  be 
found  in  no  Primer,  and  to  be  acquired  neither 
by  putting  letters  together,  nor  by  fluffing 
the  head  with  unintelligible  words,  to  which 
the  learner  annexes  no  ideas  *.     Head  !  learn 
to  read !  is  the  univerfal  cry.     This,  people 
think,  cannot  be  begun  too  early ;  and  when 
the  child  has  learned  to  read,  he  knows  not 
what  ufe  to  make  of  his  learning :  for  books 
are  filled  with  thoughts,  but  thoughts  are  un- 
intelligible to  him,  if  they  be  not  founded  on 
the    ideas    he    pofiMfes.       '  Ideas,    without 
thoughts,'  Kant  fays  fomewhere,  '  are  blind  :' 
but  thoughts  without  ideas  are  dumb :  they 
are  like  nuts  without  a  kernel ;  like  clouds, 
that  elude  the  grafp.     Thus  the  human  in- 
tellect   firft    requires    ideas,    then    thoughts. 
This   is  the  reafon,  why  modern  preceptors 
infifl  upon  conveying  inftru6lion  through  the 
medium   of  the  fenfes;    and,  which   is   ftill 

*  Or,  which  is  flill  worfe,   and  frequently  the  cafe, 
falfeoncs.     T. 

more 
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mbre  to  the  purpofe,  why  children  are  greedy 
of  inftruction  through  this  medium. 

£  £.  The  fenfes  of  Jig  fit  and  hearing  are 
extremely  precipitate  and  comprehenfive  in 
their  action.  Hence  arife  numerous  errours. 
The  eye  commonly  glances  over  a  thoufand 
objects,  as  quickly  as  the  lightning's  flam, 
and  we  fee  far  too  much,  to  perceive  any 
thing.  For  this  reafon  thoufands  go  through 
life  without  the  fpirit  of  obfervation,  for  they 
are  not  accuftomed,  to  fix  their  eye ;  that  is, 
in  reality,  they  have  not  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing to  impreffibns  made  upon  the  eye,  and 
thinking  upon  them.  For  this  there  is  no 
remedy,  but  early  exercife  on  fenfible  ideas, 
as  I  have  obferved  in  the  preceding  fection, 
a  a,  and  mail  proceed  to  notice  ftill  further  in 
the  following,  y  y.  I  have  the  proofs  of  the 
utility  of  this  before  my  eyes.  I  fee  feveral 
boys,  educated  in  this  manner,  diftinguifhing 
themfelves  by  their  fpirit  of  obfervation,  and 
like  little  fpies  detecting  Nature ;  for  fcarcely 
a  movement  or  an  action  efcapes  them, 
becaufe  they  were  early  accuftomed,  to  employ 
their  eyes  effectually  on  fenfible  objects. 

y  y.  The  impreflions  made  on  the  organs  of 

fight  and  hearing  may  be  faint,  likewife ;  the 

grounds  of  which  were  noticed  above,  fection 

D  d  3  y.  p. 
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y.  p.  388.  You  may  frequently  call  a  pcrfon 
feveral  times,  and  he  will  not  hear  you ;  but 
touch  him,  and  he  is  fenfible  of  it  at  once. 
The  fault,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  is  not 
in  the  organ,  but  in  the  impreffion  made  on 
it  not  being  perceived.  Nothing  can  remedy 
this  but  attention;  and  attention  muft  be  pro- 
duced by  habit.  It  is  neceirary,  therefore, 
early  to  accuftom  children,  not  merely  to 
confider  Nature  at  large,  but  to  explore  her 
in.  the  minuteft  objects,  even  thofe  that  are 
fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  All  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature  afford  pleafmg 
opportunities  for  this.  Let  not  your  child 
confider  merely  the  confpicuous  parts  of  the; 
flower;  teach  his  eye  to  explore  the  veffels, 
ferutinize  the  ftruclure  of  the  leaves,  bark, 
wood,  and  various  feeds,  and  examine  the 
organs  of  fructification  with  their  various 
parts.  Let  him  likewife  difcrjminate  the 
ftruclure  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  ftones, 
and  falts,  and  diftinguUh  the  various  parts  of 
infects.  Occafionally  affifl  his  eye  with  the 
manifying  glafs,  and  let  him  contemplate  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  frog,  the  cryf- 
tallization  of  falts,  the  down  of  the  butterfly's 
wing,  animalcules  of  infufion,  &c.  Nature 
Js  inexhauftible ;  quitting  the  microfcope, 

lead 
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lead  the  youth  again  into  the  fields,  and  you 
will  find  ample  fcope  for  excrciiing  his  feiiies. 
What  i lower  is  that,  twenty  yards  otfj  waving 
over  the  brook  ?  What  ft  one  is  that  by  it  ? 
What  infect  is  that  buzzing  among  the  grafs  ? 
What  tree  is  that  yonder,  a  hundred  yards  off, 
a  thoufand,  or  more?  What  is  that  moving 
on  the  iide  of  the  hill  ?  is  it  a  man,  or  fome 
beaft  ?  how  is  he  drelled?  what  is  he  doing? 
What  kind  of  corn  is  that  growing  in  yonder 
field?  What  bird  fits  on  that  bouqiir  Let  his 

o 

auditory  organs  be  early  formed  by  mufic  and 
long :  let  him  attend  to  the  difference  of  found 
between  carts  and  waggons  empty  and  laden* 
the  number  of  hories,  the  creaking  of  doors, 
the  voices  and  tread  of  perfons,  the  (bugs  and 
cries  of  birds,  &c.  Similar  exercifes  offer 
themfelves  to  every  fenfe ;  but  I  have  faid 
enough,  to  indicate  the  path  to  be  purfued. 

c?£.  Onprt/ervmg  the  organs  of  fenfe  found 
and  in  health  much  may  be  faid  :  but  for  this 
reafon  I  muft  pals  it  over.  Let  the  phyfician 
lend  his  aid  to  the  preceptor,  and  let  the  latter 
be  careful ;  for  with  the  lofs  of  any  one  organ 
a  confiderable  portion  of  the  enjoyment  of  life 
vanifhes. 

££,  ££.   A  b fence  of  mind  is  commonly,   if 

not   always,    the   effect   of   early   education. 

D  d  4  Though 
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Though  it  is  ncatural  for  the  youthful  mind, 
to  be  continually  craving  after  fenfible  ideas, 
yet,  if  this  craving  be  once  fupprefied,  it  is 
eafy  to  lead  it  into  the  paths  of  abftraction, 
and  let  it  find  amuiement  there ;  or,  which  is 
probably  more  common,  inflame  the  fancy, 
and  employ  it  on  images,  where  originals  are 
wanting ;  or,  laftly,  by  benumbing  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  fenfes,  throw  the  jnind  into  a 
ftate  of  vacuity  or  (lumber,  which  refemblcs 
the  abftraction  of  profound  thought,  if  it  be 
not  clofely  confidered.  With  refpect  to  mental 
difquietude,  paffions,  and  the  too  powerful 
action  of  fome  other  organ,  which  cannot 
always  be  avoided,  there  js  an  obvious  rule ; 
which  is,  to  make  children  early  attentive  to 
thefe,  on  every  opportunity,  that  from  their 
own  experience  they  may  be  accuftomed,  to 
diftruft  the  conceptions  of  their  fenfes  under 
fuch  circumftances. 

vi  n.  The  perfect  application  of  the  fenfes  is 
an  object  of  great  importance  with  refpect  to 
fenfible  ideas,  but  hitherto  much  neglected  .by 
preceptors.  What  I  underftand  by  this  I 
have  already  explained  above,  fection  u,  p.  390, 
and  therefore  may  be  the  more  brief  here. 
Let  it  be  a  rule  to  the  child,  to  employ  every 
fenfe,  without  exception,  that  is  capable  of 

taking 
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taking  cognizance  of  the  object.     He  fliould 
not  accuftom  himfelf,  to  employ  a  Jingle  fenfe 
in  preference,    and   let  the   others   {lumber. 
How  can  he  convince  himfelf,  that  he  has 
acquired  a  juft  idea  of  a  thing  by  any  one  fenfe, 
unlefs  he  proves,   corrects,   or  completes  his 
i.dea,  by  fome  other  ?  Let  him  examine  figure 
and  magnitude,  therefore,  not  by  the   fight 
alone,  but  by  the  touch  alfo  ;  and  to  afcertain 
the   qualities  of   an   object,   let  him  employ 
every  fenfe,  that  can  be  a  guide  to  him,  at 
Jeail   where   it  can  be  done  with  propriety. 
When  we  mow  the  child  a  flower,  it  is  not 
fufficient  for  him  to  look  at  it ;  let  him  feel 
it,  fmell  It,   and,  if  it  be  innoxious,  taile  it 
likewife.    Let  him  not  know  a  piece  of  iron  by 
the  eye  only ;  let  his  hand  poife  it,  his  tongue 
tafte  it,  and  his  ear  hear  it's  found.     The  ad- 
vantages hence  arifmg  to  accuracy  of  idea,  and 
confequently  of  thinking,   appear  trifling,   if 
we  coniider  iingle  inftances  only ;  but  when 
taken  at  large,  the  fphere  of  his  knowledge 
will  unqueftionably  be  enlarged  and  rendered 
clear  in  a  high  degree.     Let,  therefore,  the 
correction  of  one  fenfe  by  another  be  a  prime 
object  with  the  preceptor,  in  cultivating  the 
fenfes  of  youth.     In  this,  however,   a  deter- 
courfe,  and  natural  method,  are  necef- 

fary. 
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fary.  Thefe  will  not  be  difficult  to  find;  if  we 
reflect  on  what  has  been  already  faid  of  the 
relation  of  the  different  fenfes  to  the  qualities 
of  objects,  and  the  ideas  they  impart. 

As  weight  ^nd  magnitude  are  relative  qua- 
lities, no  idea  can  be  formed  of  them  but  by 
comparifon.  The  child  mould  be  accuftomed, 
therefore,  to  compare  lengths,  and  breadths,, 
and  fuperficies,  and  thickneffes ;  equal  bulks 
of  different  weights,  equal  weights  of  different 
bulks,  and  different  weights  of  the  fame  ma- 
terial. He  mould  be  led  to  obferve,  likewife, 
the  difference,  that  diftance  occafions  in  the 
appearance  of  magnitude. 

There  are  only  few  primary  colours ;  but 
thefe  are  fo  infinitely  diverfified  by  mixture, 
and  fo  varioufly  modified  by  the  light  under 
which  they  are  feen,  that  they  are  extremely 
puzzling  to  the  fenfe,  and  the  eye  is  in  nothing 
fo  much  exppfed  to  err.  The  feven  primary 
colours,  with  the  addition  of  white  and  black, 
ihould  form  a  ftandard  for  the  reft ;  and  we 
mould  begin  with  teaching  to  diftinguifli 
thefe;  firft  in  the  ufual  light  of  day,  and 
clofe ;  then  by  fainter  or  flronger  light,  and 
at  a  lefs  or  greater  diflance.  We  mould  next 
proceed  to  their  mofl  eafily  diftinguifhable  com- 
binations, 
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binations,   and  teach  the   child   to   compare 
them  with  the  colours  of  natural  objects. 

b.  Slumber  of  the  fenfes.  If  we  compare 
the  ftate  of  the  fenfes  and  their  organs  pro- 
duced by  the  common  courfe  of  education, 
under  ordinary  circumftances,  with  the  per- 
fection attained  by  hundreds  of  deaf  or  blind 
perfons,  who  fupply  to  an  aftonifhing  degree 
the  lofs  of  one  fenfe  by  zealous  cultivation  of 
another,  we  cannot  well  doubt,  that  the  fenfes 
of  men  in  general  are  fuifered  to  remain  in  a 
ftate  of  (lumber,  which,  from  it's  prevalence, 
efcapes  our  attention,  unlefs  we  compare  it 
with  the  greater  vivacity  difplayed  in  the  par- 
ticular inftances  alluded  to  above.  Men 
appear  much  inclined,  to  afcribe  this  greater 
perfection  of  fome  fenfes  to  a  principle  of 
compenfation  exifting  in  nature  :  but  on  what 
is  this  principle  founded  ?  Surely  not  on  a  mi- 
raculous a6i  of  nature  without  our  coopera- 
tion ;  but  on  the  diligence  and  exertion  of 
the  perfon  himfelf,  who  is  defirous  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  this  compenfation. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  method  of  de- 
veloping the  fenfitive  faculties  of  children, 
and  as  it  is  founded  on  the  natural  operations 
of  the  fenfes,  I  term  it  the  natural  method. 
I  am  firmly  perfuadecl,  that  the  underftanding 

may 
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may  be  thus  improved  to  a  degree  of  acute- 
nefs  far  above  the  common :  yet,  we  may 
venture  to  conclude  from  the  nature  of  the 
perceptive  faculty,  and  our  conclufion  is  fup- 
po-rted  by  the  experience  of  the  blind,  to 
whom  we  have  fo  often  alluded,  that  there  is 
a  method  of  improving  this  faculty  to  a  far 
higher  degree.  This  method,  as  it  differs 
altogether  from  the  natural  courfe,  I  term  the 
artificial.  In  the  natural  method,  the  moft 
important  rule  is,  in  forming  an  idea  of  an 
object,  to  employ  all  the  fenfes  completely  on 
it :  in  the  artificial,  it  is  precifely  the  reverie ; 
check  the  aclion  of  the  other  fenfes,  and 
employ  only  that,  which  you  wifli  particularly 
to  exercife.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  pro- 
ceeding of  thqfe,  in  whom  a  fenfe  is  wanting. 
Accordingly,  in  exercifes  of  this  kind,  ibme- 
thues  the  eyes  fliould  be  covered,  fometimes 
the  ears  prevented  as  much  as  poffibk  from 
hearing,  fometimes  the  reft  of  the  fenfes  kept 
as  free  as  may  be  from  impreffions.  When 
children  have  acquired  confiderable  readinefs 
by  the  natural  exercife  of  the  fenfes,  in  their 
eighth  or  tenth  year  perhaps,  I  confider  it  as 
a  very  pleafing  and  ufeful  occupation,  to  ex- 
erciie  them  thus  artificially.  To  fome  of  thefc 
artificial  exercifes  I  iliall  now  proceed  ;  and  to 

thefe 
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tliefe  many  others  may  be  atlded  without  any 
difficulty. 

#,  Evcrcifc  of  the  touch.  The  niuch  greater 
promptitude  of  the  fight  and  hearing  evi- 
dently leads  us,  to  neglect  the  fenfe  of  feeling 
greatly ;  whence  I  am  induced  to  think,  that 
this  defer ves  our  greatcft  attention.  The  eyes 
are  to  be  previously  covered  ;  and  then  let  the 
perfou  fo  blindfolded,  1ft,  difeover  perfons  by 
feeling  their  faces,  or  their  hands.  If  the 
company  be  tolerably  numerous,  neither  of 
thefe  is  very  eafy.  2dly,  diftinguiih  coins. 
3dly,  tell  what  a  perfon  writes  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  with  a  pencil,  or  the  point  of  a 
fkewer.  4thly,  diftinguiih  the  leaves  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  with  which  lie  is 
acquainted.  5thly,  eftimate  the  degree  of 
heat  of  air  and  water,  according  to  the  ther- 
mometer. Cthly,  diftinguiih  plates  of  poliihed 
metal,  of  fimilar  figure,  by  their  fpeeific  heat 
7thly,  eftimate  the  weight  of  various  fub- 
Itances,  in  pounds,  ounces,  and  fmaller 
weights.  Sthly,  tell  all  kinds  of  wood,  and 
the  different  productions  of  the  loom.  9thly, 
eftimate  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  book,  and 
tell  the  pages.  lOthly,  among  a  number  of 
leaves  of  the  fame  kind  of  paper,  feparate  the 
blank,  written,  and  printed,  llthly,  write, 

12thly, 
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12thly,  eftimatethe  length  of  various  flicks  in 
feet  and  inches,  the  fuperficies  of  a  table,  the 
fblid  contents  of  fubftances  of  regular  figures, 
and  the  capacities  of  different  veflels.     1 3thly, 
mould  eafy  figures,   mathematical  ones   for 
example,  in  clay  or  wax,  paying  attention  to 
the  fize  as  well  as  the  form :  make  pens,  and 
cut  things  of  all  forts.      14thly,   diftinguim 
all  kinds  of  fubftances  put  into  his  hand,  as 
chalk,  fealing  wax,  fruits,  &c.     This  admits 
of  great  variety.     15thly,  let  him  endeavour 
to  feel  infer ipt ions  in   relief,   as   upon  large 
coins.     I  have  had  two  inflances  of  a  boy's 
finding  the  3  on  a  Weimar  threepenny  piece, 
and  the  12  on  a  grofch. 

£.  Exercife  of  the  fight.  As  the  impref- 
fions  made  upon  the  eye  are  extremely  gentle, 
and  we  are  frequently  making  miftakes  in 
them,  it  is  particularly  neceffary  to  exercife 
this  fenfe,  for  which  purpofe  the  following 
hints  may  be  found  ufeful.  1.  Let  the  pupil 
diftinguim  all  kinds  of  diftant  obje&s,  in  the 
open  fields,  and  through  a  window.  Let  him 
examine  carefully  every  part  of  a  view  with 
his  eye,  and  then,  turning  his  back  toward 
it,  defcribe  the  whole  of  what  he  has  feen. 
Frequently  let  him  confine  his  examination  to 
a  fingle  object,  and  then  confirm  the  truth  of 

his 
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his  obfervations,  or  rectify  his  miftakes,  by  a 
good  perfpeftive  glais.  Let  him  read  out  of  a 
book  at  an  unuiual  cliftance,  or  diftinguifh 
iinall  objects,  as  pieces  of  wood,  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  £c.  2.  Let  him  eflimate 
every  relation  of  magnitude,  as  it  exifls  in 
nature;  length,  breadth,  height,  depth,  fuper- 
ficies,  folidity,  and  diftance  :  both  in  the  great, 
as  yards,  furlongs,  miles,  and  in  fmaller  di- 
menfions,  as  feet,  inches,  lines.  The  conjecture 
fhould  always  be  verified  by  aclual  meafure- 
ineiit,  This  will  afford  at  the  fame  time  a 
pleaiing  mode  of  practically  acquiring  the  art 
of  meniuration.  On  fultry  days,  for  which 
more  violent  gymnaftic  exerciles  are  not  fo 
well  adapted,  I  have  often  had  recourfo  to 
thefe,  and  found,  that  young  perfons  very 
fo  jn  acquire  a  confiderable  readinefs  in  them. 
It  is  above  all  things  necevfary,  to  have  accu- 
rate ideas  of  the  different  meafures  imprinted 
on  their  minds  as  deeply  as  poflible.  When 
this  is  once  done,  they  will  foon  learn  the  art 
of'  applying  thefe  in  all  directions,  and  thus 
meafuring  with  the  eye.  Of  methods  I  can 
fay  nothing ;  every  one  will  find  them  out  by 
his  own  reflection.  3.  Let  him  draw  all 
kinds  of  mathematical  figures,  without  com- 
paffes  or  ruler ;  rectangles,  angles  of  a  given 
6  number 
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number  of  degrees,  triangles,  circles,  \vit1l 
their  centres :  divide  lines  into  a  given  number 
of  parts :  cut  meafufes  of  feet,  inches^  and 
lines,  upon  flicks ;  copy  mathematical  figures 
in  perfpe6tive  from  models,  draw  fchemes  for 
them,  cut  them  in  paper,  and  put  them 
together.  All  thefe  muft  be  afterwards  exa- 
mined  by  mathematical  inftruments,  and  their 
errours  corrected.  4.  Taking  for  a  pattern  a 
picture,  in  which  there  are  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent ihades  of  colour,  let  him  compound 
every  made  in  it  from  the  feven  primary 
colours,  and  lay  them  all  down  upon  paper 
from  it  afterward ;  or  let  him  merely  tell  of 
what  colours  each  made  is  compofed.  5.  Let 
him  eftiriiate  the  weight  of  various  bodies  by 
looking  at  them  alone.  6.  Stopping  his  ears 
with  his  fingers,  let  him  hold  a  converfation 
with  a  perfon,  by  obferving  the  motion  of 
his  lips* 

y.  Exerctfe  of  the  hearing.  Mufic  is  ob- 
vioufly  one  of  the  moft  elegant  exercifes  for 
the  ear,  and  tuning  the  harpfichord  is  of  all 
the  moil  excellent.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  it  is  much  too  tedious  for  young 
perfons.  The  weliknown  mufical  play  of  com- 
mands, in  which  they  are  directed  what  to  do 
by  the  notes  of  the  harpfichord,  is  very  amufing 

to 
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to  them  ;  but  it  is  more  an  exercife  of  the 
reflection  and  invention,  than  of  the  fenfe  of 
hearing.  That  fpecies  of  blindman's  buff,  in 
winch  the  perlbn  blindfolded  is  to  guefe  whom 
he  has  caught  by  the  flightelt  found  of  his 
voice,  is  better :  but  the  following  exercife  is 
belt  calculated  for  the  purpofe.  The  youthful 
company,  in  which  the  fewer  there  are  the  lefs 
iioile  is  to  be  apprehended,  being  all  blind- 
folded, their  mailer  will  do  various  things, 
and  they  mutt  tell  what  he  is  about ;  in  other 
words  he  will  occafion  fome  noife  in  different 
ways,  and  they  mull  explain,  whence  the 
noife  arifes.  This  admits  of  great  variety. 
All  common  actions,  as  walking,  writing 

o?  o* 

making  pens,  and  the  like,  are  foon  difco- 
vered ;  accordingly  the  mafter  will  proceed 
to  fuch  as  are  more  unufual,  for  inltance, 
ftepping  up  on  a  chair,  fitting  down  upon  the 
ground,  &c.  Still  this  will  be  found  -with 
tolerable  facility ;  and  then  he  will  go  farther. 
He  will  give  them  to  conjecture  the  figure, 
lize,  and  fubftance  of  things  by  the  ear.  For 
example,  what  do  they  hear  found  ?  a  glafs, 
a  balm,  a  bell,  a  piece  of  iron,  ftecl,  copper, 
filver,  wood;  the  table,  the  bureau.  Of 
what  lize,  or  what  ihape  is  it  r  &c. 

E  e  £  Exercife. 
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•  ef.  E.rcrctfe  of  the  fmdl  and  tajlc.  A 
pcrfon  blindfolded  may  'diftinguifh  flowers, 
various  articles  of  food,  many  metals,  leaves 
of  trees,  frefh  and  in  many  cafes  dry  pieces  of 
wood,  and  feveral  other  fubftanccs,  by  the 
fmell  alone,  without  touching  them ;  and  moil 
of  them  by  the  tafte  likewife. 

Every  one,  who  has  reflected  on  the  func- 
tions'of  the  fenfes,  may  multiply  and  refine 
experiments  of  this  kind  in  a  very  extend ve 
degree.  Each,  however,  requires  it's  parti- 
cular method,  to  enlarge  upon  which  here 
would  carry  me  too  far,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  will  readily  occur  to  the  reflecting  mind. 
One  of  the  moil  general  rules  in  thefe  arti- 
ficial exercifes  of  the  fenfes  is,  to  proceed  in  a 
method  exactly  the  reverfc  of  the  natural  ; 
employing  firft  that  fenfe,  the  impreflions  of 
which  are  the  flighteft.  For  example :  the 
perfon  being  blindfolded,  a  piece  of  paper  is 
the  fubjecl  of  his  inquiry.  We  begin  with 
it's  qualities.  I  hold  it  before  his  nofe,  to 
try  whether  he  can  fmell  it.  If  he  cannot 
while  it  is  dry,  I  moiiien  another  piece  of  the 
fame  paper,  and  then  perhaps  his  nofe  will  be 
icnfible  of  the  odour.  If  he  now  fay,  f  it  is 
paper ;'  I  anfwer,  perhaps,  '  do  not  judge  too 
haftily;'  in  order  to  ke«p  him  in  a  ftatc  of  un- 
6  certainty, 
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certainty,  that  his  other  fenfes  may  perform 
their  part.  I  recommend  to  him,  to  appeal 
to  the  evidence  of  his  hearing,  and  pafs  the 
point  of  my  finger  lightly  over  the  paper,  or 
let  it  fall  gently  on  the  ground.  If  he  fay, 
'  yes,  it  is  paper ;'  I  reply,  may  it  not  be 
parchment,  or  a  large  dry  leaf?'  Thus  I 
render  him  uncertain  again,  to  excite  his  at- 
tention. I  now  roll  up  a  fmall  ball  of  it, 
moiften  it  with  water,  and  let  him  tafte  it.  He 
will  now  at!  inn"  with  more  pofitivencfs,  that  it 
is  paper.  I  fay,  '  make  yourfelf  more  certain 
of  it, '  and  let  him  feel  the  paper :  on  which 
he  is  pleafed  to  find,  that  he  did  not  miftake. 
I  permit  him,  however,  to  feel  a  fmall  part  of 
it  only  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  that  he 
may  not  obtain  any  knowledge  of  it's  fize, 
which  is  the  next  object  of  his  inquiry.  I 
let  it  fall  to  the  ground  feveral  times,  draw 
the  edges  of  it  between  my  fingers,  and  leave 
him  to  guefs  the  fize  of  the  paper  from  the 
found.  In  a  little  practice  he  will  be  able 
to  diftinguifli  an  octavo  leaf  from  a  quarto. 
I  now  give  him  the  piece,  that  he  may  tell 
me  it's  fize  in  inches,  and  defcribe  it's  figure. 
He  paflcs  his  finger  carefully  round  the  whole 
of  the  edge,  and  tells  me  both  thefe.  If  it's 
figure  be  fuch  as  not  to  admit  of  a  prccifc 
E  e  2  verbal 
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verbal  defcription,  I  defire  him  to  retain  it 
accurately  in  his  memory,  as  1  fliall  require 
him  to  delineate  it,  after  his  eyes  are  unbound. 
I  now  inquire  concerning  the  colour  of  the 
paper.  The  poflibiliry  of  acquiring  an  imme- 
diate idea  of  this  by  the  touch  appears  to  me 
extremely  doubtful:  but  probably  he  will 
infer  it  from  the  denfity  of  the  paper :  at  leaft 
he  will  be  able  in  time  to  difcover  whether  it 
be  white,  brown,  or  blotting  paper,  ftained, 
printed,  written  upon,  or  blank.  Here  the 
examination  ends.  I  put  away  the  paper ; 
he  draws  it's  figure  with  a  pencil,  without 
having  feen  it;  and  we  now  compare  the 
drawing  with  the  paper,  and  prove  the  accu- 
racy of  the  other  fenfes  by  the  eye. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

REVIEW  OF  GYMNASTIC    EXERCISES  ACCORDING  TO 
THE    PRINCIPAL    PARTS    OF    THE    BODY..  - 

TO  point  out  the  particular  mufcles 
called  into  action  by  each  of  the  exercifes  I 
have  recommended,  might  be  very  well  for 
thofe,  who  are  {killed  in  anatomy,  but  would 
little  fuit  a  popular  treatife.  I  confine  myfelf, 
therefore,  to  a  clarification,  which  every  one 
may  underftand,  and  which  the  practical 
teacher  of  gymnaitics  will  find  extremely  con-» 
venient,  or  rather  abfoiutely  neceffary. 

1.  EXERCISES  THAT  OPERATE  GENERALLY. 

The  moulders,  cheft,  back,  arms,  hands, 
loins,  hips,  thighs,  knees,  and  legs,  with  their 
mufcles  and  tendons,  are  exerciicd  in  the  fol- 

Jowing  fpecies  of  gymnaftics. 

Leapfrog,  p.  209.  The  leap  in  height  with 
a  pole,  p.  211.  The  leap  from  a  height  with 
a  pole,  p.  216".  The  leap  in  length  with  a 
pole,  p.  218.  The  leap  in  height  and  length, 
or  depth  and  length,  with  a  pole,  p.  223.  All 
kinds  of  wreftling,  p.  247  to  263.  Climbing 
up  the  pole,  and  the  maft,  p.  271.  Vaulting 
aftride  the  pole,  p.  296.  Vaulting  up  on  the 
E  e  3  pole, 
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pole,  p.  300.  Vaulting  over  the  pole,  p.  302, 
Standing  up  on  the  pole,  p.  298.  Gaining 
the  balance,  p.  302.  Walking  in  ftilts, 
p.  305.  Balancing  extraneous  bodies,  p.  31 1. 
Trial  of  the  back,  p.  317.  Drawing,  p.  319. 
Skipping  with  the  rope,  and  with  the  hoop, 
p.  3^1.  Trundling  a  hoop,  p.  328.  Walk- 
ing, p.  330.  Military  exercifes,  '  p.  333. 
Swimming,  p.  339. 

2.  EXERCISES  FOE  THE  UPPER  TARTS  ov 

THE    BODy. 

For  the  moulders,  back,  chcft,  arms,  and 
hands. 

Simple  throwing,  p.  238.  Slinging,  p.  23.0. 
Throwing  the  dart,  p.  240.  Shooting  with 
the  bow,  p.  24  L  Throwing  the  difcus,  p.  243. 
Wreftling  for  a  ftick,  p.  263.  Suipenfion  by 
the  h^nds,  p.  267.  Climbing  the  ladder, 
p.  274.  Climbing  the  fingle  rope,  p.  275. 
The  fattening  yourfelf  to  the  rope,  p.  279. 
Climbing  the  oblique  rope?  p.  282.  Climbing 
the,  rape-ladder,  p.  272.  Ilifing  on  the  hands 
pn  the  pole,  p.  297.  Lifting,  p.  315.  Car- 
rying, p.  316. 

3.  EXERCISES  1-03,  THE  LOWER  PARTS  OF 
THE  BODY. 

Loins,  hips,  mufcles  of  the  belly,  thighs^ 
Knees,  legs,  and  feet. 

flopping. 
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Hopping,  p.  199.  The  ballotadc,  ib. 
Hopping  on  one  leg,  p.  200.  All  kinds  of 
leaping,  particularly  thole  without  a  pole, 
p.  198  to  225.  The  continued  leap,  222. 
Running,  p.  226'.  Exercife  of  the  legs  and 
thighs,  269.  Standing  On  one  leg,  p.  287. 
Balancing  on  the  edge  of  a  plank,  p.  290. 
Walking  on  a  pole,  p.  291.  Standing  up  on  a 
pole  without  the  afiiftanoe  of  the  hands,  p.  298. 
See-faw,  p.  303.  Oval  fee-law,  p.  304. 
Skating,  p.  308.  Skipping  in  the  long  rope, 
p.  322. 

4.  EXERCISES,  THAT  OPERATE  MORE 
FORCIBLY,  THOUGH  NOT  EXCLUSIVELY,  OX 
PARTICULAR  PARTS  OF  THE  £ODY, 

Shoulders. 

All  kinds  of  jaculation,  p.  237  to  246".  The 
light  wrefile,  p.  256.  Sufpenfion  by  the 
hands,  p.  267.  Climbing  the  rope-ladder, 
p.  272.  Climbing  the  ladder  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  feet,  p.  274.  Climbing  the 
rope  by  the  hands  alone,  p.  277-  The  fatten- 
ing yourielf  to  the  rape,  p.  279.  Climbing 
the  oblique  rope,  p.  282.  Riling  on  the 
hands,  and  walking  with  them,  p.  297. 
Lifting,  p.  315.  Carrying,  p.  316.  Trial  of 
the  back,  p.  317.  Drawing,  p.  319-  Swimming, 
E  e  4  p.  339. 
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p.  339.     A\ll  the  kinds  of  leaping  with  the 
pole,  p.  211,  &c. 

Cheft. 

This  part  is  concerned  in  all  the  exercifes  of 
the  ihoulders. 

Lungs. 

Thefe  participate  in  all  the  violent  exer- 
cifc-s,  which  accelerate  the  refpiration ;  parti- 
cular!} hopping,  p.  199-  The  ballotade,  ib. 
Hopping  upon  one  leg,  p.  200.  Running, 
p.  226.  All  the  kinds  of  wreftling,  p.  £47 
to  263.  Skating,  p.  308.  The  trial  of  the 
back,  .p..  317.  Skipping  in  the  long  rope, 
p.  322,  with  the  ihort  rope,  p.  325,  and  with 
the  hoop,  527-  Trundling  the  hoop,  p.  328. 
Swimming,  p.  339-  Reading  aloud,  and  de- 
claiming, p.  367.  - 

Hands  and  Arms. 

.All  kinds  of  leaping  with  the  pole,  p.  211, 
&c.  Leapfrog,  p.  209.  All  the  kinds,  of  ja- 
culation,  p.  237  to  246,  All  kinds  'of 
wreftling,  p.  247  to  263.  Climbing,  p.  267, 
270—283.  Rifmg  on  the  hands,  p.  297.  Lift- 
ing, p.  ,315.  Carrying,  p.  316.  Drawing, 
p.  319.  Swimming,  p.  339. 

Hc.nds. 

Climbing  the  rope  without  the  affifrance  of 
the  feet,  p.  277.     Climbing  the  rope-ladder, 
4  p.  272, 
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p.  272.  Lifting,  p.  315.  Drawing,  p.  319. 
Sufpenfion  by  the  hands,  p.  267.  WrefUing 
for  an  apple,  or  a  ftick,  p.  263. 

Spine,  and  mufcles  of  the  back. 

The  leap  from  a  height,  p.  216.     The  half 
wreftle,  p.  257.     Climbing  the  oblique  rope, 
p.  282.     The  trial  of  the  back,  p.  317. 

Hips. 

Moil  particularly  in  hopping  on  one  leg, 
p.  200. 

Thighs  ami  knees, 

Eminently  in  hopping  on  one  leg,  p.  200, 
more  efp-ecially  with  the  rope,  p.  326.  Hop- 
ping, p.  199-  The  ballotade,  ib.  The  con- 
tinued leap,  p.  222.  Running,  p.  226.  Ex- 
ercife  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  p.  269.  Draw- 
ing, p.  319. 

Legs  and  feet. 

Particularly  in  hopping,  p.  199.  The  con- 
tinued leap,  p.  222.  Running,  p.  226. 
Standing  on  one  leg,  p.  287.  Drawing, 
p.  319- 

The  organs  of  fpeeeh. 

Reading  aloud  and  declaiming,  p.  367. 

The  different  fenfes. 

Exercife  of  the  fenfes,  p.  371  to  412. 
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CHAP.   XV. 

METHOI>.      EMPLOYMENT    OF    TIME. 
4GENEP.AL    RULES. 

CHILDREN  are  naturally  aaive: 
but  it  fometimes  happens,  from  an  early  check 
put  upon  this  propenfity  to  action,  that  they 
become  indolent.    This  commonly  arifes  from 
the  indolence  or  weaknefs  of  thofe,  who  have 
the  inanagment  of  them ;    from  their  over- 
great  carefulnefs  of  them  ;  or  from   the  cir- 
CT-imftanccs  in  which  they  are  placed  render-* 
ing  it  incommodious,  to  allow  their  activity 
free  fcope.     Whatever  be  the  caufe,  when  in- 
dolence, with  it's  concomitant   weaknefs,  is 
induced,  we  iliould  endeavour  to  remove  it 
Itouflfeau  is   wi-ong  in  recommending  bribes 
for  this  purpofe :  they  give  the  mind  a  wrong 
bias,  and  foon  fail  of  their  cffecl,  unlefs  you 
go  on  increafing  them.     The  pleafure  of  ex- 
ercifc  is  itfelf  a  fufficient  incentive  to  exertion, 
if  once  you  can  get  a  child  to  tafte  it :  and 
the  beft  and  moft  natural  Ithnulus  to  it  is  ex- 
ample ;    the  example  of  other  children,  and 
the  example  of  his  parents,  and  thofe  about 
him.     Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  what 
is  not  done  with  pleafure,  will  never  be  done 

cffeerw- 
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-eflfe&ually,  will  never  be  done  well :  avoid 
£onftraint,  therefore;  excite,  but  do  not 
compel. 

Befjde  the  incentive  of  example,  we  may 
rmprefs  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  the  extreme 
value  of  activity,  health,  and  hardinefs  of 
body.  Nothing  can  iupply  the  want  of  thefe  : 
neither  wealth,  nor  title,  nor  honour,  nor 
virtue,  can  fave  him  from  the  confequence-S 
of  bodily  weaknefs,  indolence,  and  effeminacy ; 
which  mult  neceilarily  lay  him  at  the  mercy 
pf  others,  to  whom  he  mu.ft  be  continually 
obliged  for  their  affiftance,  becauie  his  body 
4$  unable  to  obey  his  will :  an  afliftance,  often, 
afforded  with  imwillingnefs,  anji  procured  by 
purchafe,  or  obtained  by  flattery. 

Ambitiqn  is  one  of  the  mofj;  powerful 
motives  for  exciting  either  th,e  mind  or  uody 
of  children  to  action.  This  chains  thein  tq 
their  book,  when  nature  would  prompt  tnem, 
to  be  gamboling  in  the  fields ;  and  mrdy, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  lefs  efficacious  in  ex- 
citing them  to  what  is  more  natural,  bodily 
Exertion.  The  ancients  rewarded  their  vigors 
with  branches  of  trees,  or  crowns  made  of 
{hem:  and  fuch  are  the  prizes,  to  which  I 
Jiave  alluded  in  feveral  of  the  preceding 
chapters.  He,  who  has  diitinguiihed  himfelf 

by 
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by  his  exertions,  obtains  a  fmall  twig,  bearing 
from  three  to  fix  leaves,  which  he  wears  in 
his  bofom  for  the  day,  as  a  token  of  his 
prowefs.  If  one  have  done  fome  extraordi- 
nary feat,  which  was  never  performed  before, 
he  will  be  richly  rewarded  with  a  flight  crown. 
But  we  are  not  formed  for  the  purfuit  of 
gymnaftic  exercifes  alone ;  the  time  to  be 
fpent  in  them,  therefore,  is  a  proper  object  of 
confideration.  Let  us  take  Nature  for  our 
guide.  She  gradually  prepares  the  machine, 
with  which  the  mind  is  to  acl: ;  and  at  firft 
appears  to  pay  her  chief  regard  to  the  mould- 
ing of  the  body.  From  this  me  pafles  by 
flow  degrees  to  the  underftanding ;  till  at 
length,  having  brought  the  body  to  a  certain 
pitch,  fhe  imperceptibly  relinquishes  her  ope- 
rations upon  it,  and,  leaving  it  entirely,  con- 
fines herielf  wholly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mind.  We  fliould  purfue  her  fteps ;  and 
affift,  not  thwart  her,  in  her  labours.  Let  the 
beginning  of  life,  the  firft  fix  years  perhaps,  be 
employed  entirely  in  forming  the  body,  and 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  as  much  as  poffible  in  the 
open  air,  without  regard  to  weather  or  the 
feafons.  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  child  mould 
be  fuffered  to  grow  up  like  a  wild  animal ;  for 
his  mind  may  receive  confiderable  inftru&ion 

through 
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through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes,  and  from 
what  paffes  among  the  perfons  about  him; 
and  in  thefe  two  ways  he  may  acquire  much 
more  knowledge  by  the  end  of  his  iixth  year, 
than  a  child  who  had  learned  to  read  in  his 
fourth.  In  his  feventh  year  let  him  fpend  an 
hour  every  day  at  his  book ;  in  his  eighth, 
two  hours ;  and  fo  on,  till  in  his  fifteenth  he 
will  have  nine  hours  allotted  for  iludy.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  the  following  fketch, 
not  by  way  of  prefcribing  precifely  how  a 
boy's  time  mould  be  employed,  but  as  a  proof, 
that  children  will  not  want  time  for  exercife 
to  improve  the  body. 
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In  this  fketch  I  have  had  in  view  a  youth 
deftined  to  the  purfuit  of  fcience ;  and  I  do 

not 
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iiot  think  fuch  a  one  fhould  ever  employ 
more  than  nine  hours  a  day  in  ftudy,  and 
then  he  will  have  four  left  for  gjmnaftic  ex- 
ercifes.  Even  when  he  is  grown  up,  whatever 
be  his  .office,  lie  ought  not  to  have  lefs  than 
three  hours  a  day  to  employ  in  bodily  exercife. 
With  thofe  who  are  not  to  be  employed  in 
professional  (hi dies,  and  thofe  who  are  deftincd 
to  mechanical  occupations,  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent :  fuch,  I  think,  fhould  not  ftudy  more 
than  fix  hours  a  day  after  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  ihould  employ  fix  hours  in  gymnaftic 
exercifes,  or  manual  labour. 

When  defcribing  the  different  cxercifes,  I 
have  introduced  fome  particular  rules,  but 
there  are  others  of  more  general  import,  which 
I  have  referved  forth  is  place,  to  avoid  frequent 
repetition. 

I.  Gymnaftic  excrcifes  fliould  never  be 
performed  after  a  meal,  till  the  food  is  di- 
gefted.  In  this  all  phyficians  agree.  Hippo- 
crates fays:  '  labour  before  meals.'  The 
remarks  of  others  to  the  fame  purpofe  I  need, 
not  repeat.  The  morning,  immediately  after 
rifing,  therefore,  appears  to  be  particularly 
adapted  for  exercife.  By  this  the  body  fliakes 
off  that  liftlefTneis,  which  it  always  acquires 
from  the  bed,  and  which  otherwife  hangs 

about 
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ubout  it  frequently  for  hours ;  the  frefli  air 
braces  it ;  and  tlie  exertion  fatigues  it  fuili- 
ciently,  to  give  it  an  inclination  tor  fitting  to 
Itudy.  We  may  likewife  employ  in  exerciii 
a  portion  of  time  immediately  before  dinner 
and  before  flipper;  for  nothing  is  better 
adapted  to  cleanfe  the  digeftive  organs,  and 
lit  them  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
functions.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from  what 
has  been  faid,  that  all  motion  after  a  meal  is 
injurious :  millions  go  to  work  immediately 
alter  dinner,  without  fuffering  any  meonve- 
nienee  from  it ;  and  no  harm  appears  to  accrue 
to  youths  from  gentle  exereife  alter  meals. 

2.  No  child  in  health  is  injured  by  being 
overheated,  and  I  never  was  able  to  difcover 
the    lead    detriment    ariiing    from    it :    but 
drinking  when  extremely  hot,  or  being  cooled 
too  quickly,  in  whatever  manner  it  happens, 
may  prove  highly  pernicious.     It  is  proper, 
therefore,  to  take  olf  the  clothes  before  be- 
ginning to  exercifc,  and  put  them  on  again 
immediately  after.      Lying  down    upon   the 
cold  ground,  too,  mult  not  be  allowed. 

3.  On  commencing  any  exereife,  begin  not 
with  it\s  more  violent  degrees,  but  with  the 
more  gentle :  and  leave  off  in  the  fame  man- 
ner : 
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ner :  bearing  in  mind,  that  fudden  tranfitions 
are  always  wrong. 

4.  Never    let    bodily   exertion,    or    your 
attempts  to  harden  the  frame,  be  carried  to 
excels:  in  other  words,   do  not  produce  in- 
fenfibilityv  or  exhauft  the  youthful  body,  and 
render  it  languid.     In  my  opinion,  however, 
I  muft  confefs,  this  caution  is  unneceifary  for 
the  prefent  age. 

5.  In  all  exercifes  attention  mould  be  paid 
to  a  proper  carriage,  .and  luch  a  pofition  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  that  none  may  be  ex- 
poled  to  injury.      For  example,  the  tongue 
muft  never  be  fuffered  to  remain  between  the 
teeth,  the  legs  muft  not  be  feparated  too  far. 

6.  It  is  neceflkry,  and  very  advantageous 
to   the  pupils  themfelves,   particularly  where 
they  are  numerous,  to  keep  up  a  certain  degree 
of  military  regularity  and  obedience  to  com- 
mand.    Of  this  I  have  given  inftances  in  the 
book  itfelf. 

7.  Diftittguifh  the  feeble  'from  the  Athletic, 
and  meafure  them  not  by  the  fame  ftandard. 
Attempt  not  to  make  the   weak  hardy  and 
ftrong  at  once,  but  take  time,   and  proceed 
gradually.     The  beft  ftandard  for  the  feeble 
at  firft  is  their  own  defire,  their  own  incli- 
nation, animated  by  the  love  of  praife. 

8,   Endea- 
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8.  Endeavour  to  make  yourfelf  acquainted 
with  the  conftitutions  of  your   pupils.      At 
leaft  diftinguifh  thofe  who  enjoy  perfect  health, 
from  thofe  who  are  lefs  healthy.     The  former 
may  attempt  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  gym- 
naftic  exercifes   without  danger  :    the  latter 
muft  proceed  more  cautioufly  with  refpec~t  to 
both.     Try  thefe  by  gradation  in  every  ex- 
ercife  ;  and  obferve  the  effect,  that  each  degree 
has  upon  them,  both  at  the  prefent  time,  and 
fubfequently  :    thus  experience  will   be  your 
fafeft  guide. 

9.  Obferve    what   limbs   of   each    young 
gymnic  are  the  feebleft,  and  let  thefe  be  par- 
ticularly exercifed.     The  left  hand  and  arm 
are  commonly  weaker  than  the  right  ;  let  them 
be  frequently  exercifed,  therefore,  by  lifting, 
carrying,  drawing,  and  fupporting  the  weight 
of  the  body  by  fufpenfion  with  the  left  hand, 
till  they  become  as  ilrong  as  the  other. 

10.  The  gymnaft  muft  bear  in  mind,   as 
much  as  poffible,  the  degree  attained  by  each 
of  his  pupils  in  every  exercife,  that  he  may 
not   fet   them   upon  any  thing   above   their 
ability,   by  taking  too  long  a  ftep  at  once. 
This  is  a  grand  rule  for  avoiding  clanger. 
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MANUAL    LABOURS. 

'•EMILIUS  fliall  learn  fome  trade/ 
fays  Rouffeau  ;  and  all  that  he  fays  upon  the 
fubjefit  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  it  is  an 
eftate  for  life ;  in  other  words,  a  man  who 
poffefles  a  trade,  whatever  may  befal  him,  will 
always  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The 
wealthy,  however,  have  never  yet  thought  it 
neceffary,  to  follow  this  precept  of  Roufleau ; 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  fcarce  a  fingle 
inftance,  where  a  perfon  of  fortune  has  fuf- 
fered  his  fon  to  learn  a  trade  formally,  that 
his  own  hands  might  be  able  to  procure  •  him 
fubfiftence  in  cafe  of  need,  againft  which  no 
one  can  be  fecure  *. 

This  argument  certainly  ought  to  have 
weight  in  the  prefent  day ;  and  no  doubt  there 
are  multitudes  living,  who  deeply  regret,  that 
themfelves  or  their  parents  difregarded  this 
advice  of  Rouffeau.  But  there  are  ftill 
ftronger  reafons  for  learning  a  trade.  When 
the  youth  has  attained  a  certain  age,  and 
begins  to  be  tired  of  the  amufements  of 

*  Confider  the  cafe  of  the  French  emigrants. 

childhood, 
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childhood,  it  is  proper,  that  he  fliould  labour ; 
it  is  neceffary,  that  he  fliould  be  fully  occu- 
pied.     Where  now  fhall  we  find  a  refource 
equal  to  this  ?  Neither  will  it  be  ufelefs  to  him 
in  his  future  life,   even  if  it  ihoukl  not  be 
wanting  for  his  fupport.     The  domeftic  man, 
and  domeftic  life  is  the  life  of  happinefs,  often 
finds  occafion  for  little  mechanic  operations, 
and  may  frequently  obtain  comfort  and  con- 
venience, as  well  as  amufernent,  from  the  ex- 
pertnefs    and   dexterity  of    his    own    hands. 
The  man  who  in  his  little,  peaceful  cottage  is 
a  fecond  Robinfon  Crufoe,  if  he  neglect  not 
the  principal  bufmefs  of  his  life  for  trifles,  is 
in  my  eye  fo  much  the  more  amiable  a  being ; 
his  fkill  is  pleafmg  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  their 
affection. 

There  are  ftrong  objections,  it  is  true,  to 
learning  a  trade  in  the  ordinary  way :  the 
time  required  for  an  apprenticeship,  and  the 
company  to  which  a  youth  is  expofed.  Both 
thefe,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  the  man  of 
fortune,  who  would  not  wiih  to  make  his  fon 
a  mere  mechanic. 

The  queftion  then  is,  what  trade  fhall  our 

youth  learn  ?  RomTeau  bids  the  youth  handle 

the  axe  and  the  faw  with  nervous  arm,  hew  the 
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maffy  beam,  and  mount  the  lofty  roof. 
This  is  excellent  in  itfelf,  but  in  our  view  of 
things  perhaps  a  little  beyond  the  middle  path. 
Indeed  Emilius  goes  not  to  the  carpenter, 
but  to  the  cabinet-maker,  and  thither  let  us 
follow  him.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  any 
occupation  more  excellent,  or  better  adapted 
for  our  purpofe,  than  that  of  the  cabinet- 
maker, particularly  if  that  of  the  turner 
be  united  with  it.  For  how  many  pleafant 
hours  am  I  indebted  to  it!  Moft  of  our 
youth  are  cleftined  for  employments,  in  which 
the  ufe  of  the  hands  is  neceffary;  and  in 
this  occupation  they  will  have  conftant  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  the  ftrength  of  their 
arms,  the  dexterity  of  their  hands,  and  the 
acutenefs  of  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

There  is  an  art  intimately  connected  with 
this,  and  well  adapted  to  young  men  of  fu- 
periour  education,  that  of  the  harpfichord  and 
pianoforte  maker,  which,  on  account  of  the 
alterations  and  improvements  of  which  it  is 
fufceptible,  is  continually  affording  opportu- 
nities of  exercifing  the  invention,  and  thus 
is  an  employment  for  the  head  as  well  as  the 
hands. 

Befide  the  advantages  hitherto  mentioned 
from  the  acquifition  of  fame  handicraft,  we 

-      ihould 
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fhould  not  forget  another  important  object, 
that  of  initiating  the  youth,  whether  ftudy  be 
his  deflination  or  not,  into  the  myfteries  of  a 
faience,  which  is  the  foul  of  active  common 
life,  the  fcience  of  mechanics.  As  he  muft 
come  to  act  his  part  on  the  ftage  of  life,  furely 
it  muft  be  of  advantage  to  him,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  fcience,  which  has  fo  much 
influence  on  it's  daily  occupations,  and  is  fo 
intimately  connected  with  the  knowledge  of 
things.  This  appears  to  me  one  of  the  moll 
inexcufable  neglects  in  the  ordinary  plan  of 
education ;  for  no  one  will  deny,  that  the 
fcience  of  mechanics  is  one  of  thofe  few, 
which  are  indifpenfable  to  every  one,  from 
the  peafant  to  the  peer,  either  practically,  ia 
his  actual  employments,  or  theoretically,  as  an 
introduction  to  more  extenfive  knowledge. 
What  may  not  be  expected  from  a  nation, 
apt  for  invention  from  it's  penetrating  mind 
and  perfevering  fpirit,  when  a  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  mechanics,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  moil  of  our  inventions 
and  manufactures,  is  generally  diffufed  through 
all  it's  members  ? 

I  deem  it,  therefore,  extremely  beneficial, 
firft  to  inftruct  the  youth  practically  in  the 
art  of  the  cabinet-maker  and  turner,  and  thus 

to 
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to  familiarize  his  hand  to  the  mechanical  ufe  o~f* 
tools ;  and  as  foon  as  this  is  accomplifhed,  to 
lead  him  to  the  conftruction  of  machinery, 
combining  the  theory  of  mechanics  with  the 
practice,  by  employing  him  in  making  models 
of  different  machines,  and  at  length  prompting 
him  to  invent  new  ones  himfelf  *. 

There  are  other  ufeful  mechanical  labours, 
which  might  be  learned,  as  thofe  of  the  book- 
binder, and  bafket-maker ;  but  more  particu- 
larly that  of  the  gardener,  which  I  would 
ftrongly  recommend,  as  well  adapted  to  chil- 
dren. Every  boy,  twhere  it  is  practicable, 
mould  employ  part  of  his  time  in  this  pleafing 
occupation,  which  has  a  valuable  tendency  to 
expand  the  mind.  It  is  a  delightful  fight, 
to  fee  youth  and  innocence  attached  to  nature, 
and  our  original  deftination.  Here  plans  are 
formed,  and  a  piece  of  wafte  ground  is  gra- 
dually dug  up,  encloied,  planted,  watered, 
and  kept  in  order,  by  the  exercife  of  juvenile 
powers :  the  important  ideas  of  the  produc- 

*  An  expert  pra&ical  man,  capable  of  forming  a  fyf- 
tematical  plan  for  inftrufting  youth  in  their  mechanical 
labours,  leading  them  gradually  from  what  is  eafy  to  the 
more  difficult,  might  render  confiderable  fervice  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  a  concife  treatife  on  the 
{abject. 
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tion  of  fomething  by  our  own  exertion,  the 
value  of  manual  labour,  and  articles  of  food, 
ere  inftilled  into  the  mind;  and  the  difap- 
piintment  of  pleafing  hopes  compenfated  by 
frefh  exertions  keeps  the  mind  in  activity,  and 
teaches  it  to  think  lightly  of  the  failure  of 
it's  expectations. 


THE    END, 


Printed  by  Bye  and  Law,  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell. 
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